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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  task  has  been  executed,  erery 
Readen  will  determine  for  himself.  The  Author  wishes  it  had  been 
Completed  more  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  regrets  that  several 
errors  of  the  press  have  escaped  correction,  especially  in  the 
early  part  of  his  volume.  For  these  in  particular  he  solicits 
the  reader's  indulgence ;  and  will  only  add,  that  in  his  opinion 
something  will  have  been  accomplished,  if  he  has  in  any  degree 
contributed  to  excite  attention  to  a  portiou  of  knowledge 
which,  at  all  times,  is  a  source  of  innocent  amusement,  and 
frequently  the  spring  of  a  pUre  and  constantly  recurring 
pleasure  ;  for,  by  associating  the  recollection  of  the  talents  and 
the  virtues  of  our  ancestors  with  the  places  in  which  '  they  had 
their  being,'  we  are  not  only  most  delighted  with  the  remem- 
brance, but  also  most  powerfuUy  impelled  to  the  imitation  of 
their  excellencies. 

JOHN  EVANS. 


AMdeBjf  KiD^sdowii,  Brittoli 
Mwch  1816. 
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THE 

HISTORY  OF  BRISTOL. 

CHAPTER  THE  FIRST.  • 


XXisTORY,  by  presenting  to  the  mind  an 
authentic  retrospect  of  the  origin,  progress,  and 
vicissitudes  of  celebrated  communities,  affords  an 
instructive  gratification  to  human  curiosity;  and 
among  the  various  records  of  the  historic  pen, 
perhaps  none  so  strongly  engages  the  attention  as 
the  topography  of  great  cities,  and  the  biography 
of  eminent  individuals.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
combine  the  advantages  derivable  from  history  in 
general,  it  may  be  expedient  to  give  a  concise 
narrative  of  the  principal  historical  facts  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  this  island,  especially  those 
^vliich    have  a   more  immediate   connection  with 


Bristol.  This  work  will  also  be  interspersed  with 
short  biographies  of  those  illustrious  characters^ 
both  ancient  and  modern,  whose  public  zeal  has^ 
contributed  to  the  improvement,  prosperity,  and 
aggrandizement  of  this  ancient  city. 

An  historic  sketch  of  the  Aborigines  of  Britain, 
and  a  general  view  of  the  succession  of  public 
event  s^  during  the  rise  and  progress  of  this 
powerful  nation,  are,  indeed,  indispensably  requisite 
for  the  complete  elucidation  of  facts  relative  to 
our  ancient  commercial  cities ;  and  the  following 
work  by  an  adherence  to  authenticated  records, 
will  enable  the  reader  to  contemplate  the  gradual 
progress  of  our  ancestors,  fn)m  barbarism  to  civili- 
zation. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  high  privilege  of  history,  to 
exhibit  a  retrospective  view  of  mankind ;  to  pre- 
sent ta  the  enquiring  mind,  a  faithful  represen- 
tation  of  characters  and  manners  which  have  long 
ceased  to  exist;  by  an  impartial  poitraiture^  at 
once  tf)  reanimate  the  images  of  the  great  and 
the  wise;  and  thus,  by  a  detailed  series  of  im-> 
portant  events,  to  conduct  the  student,  through 
the  vista  of  ages,  to  a  retrospection  of  those 
interesting  scenes,  consecrated  by  the  presence  of 
our  venerable  ancestors. 


Perhaps  no  tiation  receded  in  the  history  of 
man^  has  a  stronger  claim  to  attention  than  Bri* 
tain.  This  favorite  residence  of  hberty,  science, 
and  virtue ;  this  island,  which  tias  been  truly  and 
emphatically  denominated  the  empress  of  the  ocean, 
at  this  moment  displays  whatever  can  gratify, 
inform,  or  dignify  the  human  race.  Happily 
isolated  from  those  continental  nations,  who  bow 
before  martial  usurpation,  Britain  sits  secure  amid 
her  tributary  waves.  Her  naval  power,  founded 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  immortal  Alfred ;  promoted 
by  the  patriotism  of  Elizabeth ;  and  estabHshed 
in  its  present  unparalleled  strength  by  the  House 
of  Brunswick  i  while  it  affords  protection  to  our 
commerce  and  national  independence,  at  the  same 
time,  hurls  the  lightning  of  liberty  at  the  iron- 
crowned  head  of  foreign  despotism.  It  doubtless 
will  be  grateful  to  posterity,  to  survey,  with  a 
retrospective  glance,  the  present  unanimity  and 
public  spirit  of  a  nation,  which  boldly  asserts  its 
dignity,  and  inviolable  liberty,  while  the  other 
states  of  Europe,  by  a  retrogression  into  bar-» 
barisni,  relinquish  their  natural  claims .  to  freedom ; 
and,  in  all  the  degradation  of  vassalage,  crouch 
before  the  footstool  of  a  military  adventurer. 

May  this  happy  island  continue,  through  all 
successive  ages,  to  realize  the  greatness,  security, 
and  independence,  now  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants ; 


and  so  admirably  described  by  the  poet  in  the 
following  apostrophe : 

•^  IslaDd  of  bliss !  among  the  subject  seas, 

f  <  That  thunder  round  thy  rocky  coasts,  set  up| 

*'  At  once  the  wonder,  terror,  and  delight 

'^  Of  distant  nations,  whose  remotest  shores 

^^  Can  soon  be  shaken  by  thy  naval  arm ; 

**  Not  to  lie  moved  thyself,  but  each  attempt 

*'  Baffling,  as  thy  hoar  cliff  the  loud  sea  wave." 

Various  have  been  the  conjectures  of  atiqua-< 
ries,  respecting  the  original  situation  of  Britain, 
and  the  state  of  its  Aborigines.  Their  researches 
hav^  not,  however,  clearly  ascertained  those  facts; 
and  much  ingenious  disquisition  has  rather  demon- 
strated the  abilities  of  the  writer,  than  given  a  satis- 
factory elucidation  of  the  subject  in  question. 

The  situation  pf  the  island,  its  vicinity  to  the 
Continent,  and  the  similarity  of  the  opposite 
high  coasts,  hqve  indi^ced  historians  and  poets 
to  imagine  that  Britain  was  formerly  separated 
from  the  Continent  by  some  violent  concussion 
of  nature.  A  native  antiquary  has,  with  much 
ingenuity,  proved  that  such  an  idea  was  merely 
the  ofispring  of  an  effervescent  imagination,  adopted 
by  romantic  writers,  for  the  embellishment  of 
Iheir  productions.  Having  disproved  this  feasible 
hypothesis,  by  a  series  of  reasons,  equally  cogent 


and  satisfactoiy,  this  author  contends  that  Brilaia 
has  always  been  mentioned  as  an  island,  by  the 
earliest  tradition  and  historical  records. 

"  It  has  cfver  been/'  says  he,  •*  the  glory  and 
safety  of  Great  Britain  to  be  environed  by  the 
sea,  and  to  command  those  waters  that  encompass 
it ;  and,  whilst  other  nations  are  subject  to  daily 
incursions,  being  separated  only  by  rivers,  hills, 
or  vallies,  and  imaginary  lines,  by  turns  one  king^ 
dom  elbows  out  another;  but  nature  has  set  Bri- 
tain such  distinct  bounds  and  limits,  that  its 
empire  is  preserved  entire ;  and,  as  it  abounds  in 
all  things,  both  for  the  necessary  delight,  and 
support  of  man  ;  and  needs  not  the  world  to  sus- 
tain it,  so  was  it  always  esteemed  and  called, 
Novus  Orbisj  and  Orbis  Britannkus^  by  reason  of 
its  greatness,  and  especially,  separation  from  the 
Continent.* 

Brutus,  or  Bruto,  a  descendant  of  Eneas,  is  re- 
corded by  our  ancient  historians  as  the  first  King 
of  Britain.  He  invaded  this  island  with  a  num- 
ber of  Gauls  and  other  adventurers.  Anno  Mundi 
3850;  and  having  conquered  the  Aborigines,  who 
are  described  as  a  race  of  giants,  he  settled  in 
the  country,  and  founded  London .-f 

*  SammesU  Britannia  Antiqua  Ulustrata,  p.  30. 
t  HolIinshead*8  British  History,  p.  0. 


Among  his  successors,  Malmutiui,  King  of  Corn- 
wall was  distinguished  for  his  valour,  success  and 
wisdom.  He  subjugated  theother  provincial  Kitags, 
and  was  crowned  Monarch  of  Britain,  A.  M.  3529, 
being  the  first  British  prince  who  was  installed 
with  the  ceremonies  of  a  coronation.  On  this 
occasion  he  wore  a  crown  of  gold,  a  sceptre,  and 
other  regal  ornaments  ;  and  his  inauguration  was 
accompanied  with  all  the  solemnity  of  pagan  rites.* 

This  monarch  may  be  honoured  with  the  title 
of  the  first  legislator  of  Britain ;  and  his  code 
was  termed  the  Malmutian  Jaws.  They  were  first 
translated  out  of  the  British  language  into  Latin, 
by  Gildas ;  and  afterwards,  out  of  Latin  into  the 
Saxon,  by  Alfred  the  Grealt.  Malmutius  is  also 
recorded  as  the  founder  of  Malmsbury  (which 
probably  took  its  name  from  that  prince)  and 
two  neighbouring  castles,  Lacoc,  and  Tetbury.*!- 
But  the  most  memorable  transaction  in  his  reign, 
was  the  formation  of  four  great  roads  that  ran 
across  Britain.  This  event  is  recorded  by  a  British 
antiquary,  with  an  exactness  that  has  every  matk 
of  authenticity ;  and  is  the  more  remarkable,  ais 
one  of  these  roads  is  described  as  leading  to  a 
diiect  communication  with  Bristol. 

*  Samnes's  Britaiuiia  Antiqua  lUustrata,  p.  179* 
t  Utm* 


"  iKiHwallen  (or  Malfflutius)  King  of  Britayne^ 
sibout  483  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour 
Jestjs  Christ,  seeing  the  subjects  of  his  realme  to 
be  in  suiidry  wyse  opprest,  by  theeves,  and  robbers, 
As  they  traVeyled  to  and  fro;  and  being  ^villing 
l(sd  much  as  in  hiiri  lay,)  to  redresse  these  incon- 
veniences, caused  his  whole  kingdom  to  be  surveyed, 
and  then,  commanding  some  principall  ^vayes  tobe 
made,  which  should  lead  such  as  traveyled  into  all 
partes  thereof,  from  sea  to  sea;  he  gave  sundry^ 
large  privileges  unto  the  same,  whereby  they 
became  safe,  and  were  much  frequented. 

*'  The  fosse  goetli  not  directly,  but  slope  wise, 
over  the  greatest  part  of  this  island;  beginning 
at  Totnesse  in  Devonshire,  where  Brute  sometymes 
landed,  or  (as  Ranulphus  sayeth)  which  is  more  likely, 
at  the  point  of  Cornwal;  though  the  eldest  writers 
do  seem  to  note  the  contrary •  From  hence  it 
goeth  thorow  the  middle  of  Devonshire,  and  So- 
mersetshire, and  Cometh  to  Bristow,  from  whence 
it  runneth  manifestly  to  Sudbury  market,  Tetbury, 
and  so  forth,  holdeth  on  as  you  go  almost  to  Uie 
middle  way  betwene  Gloucester  and  Cireilcester, 
straight  as  a  line,  until  you  come  to  Cirencester 
itself.  From  Cirencester  it  goeth  by  Chepiognortoti 
to  Coven  trey,  Newarke,  and  so  to  Lincolne,  over- 
thwart  Watling  Streate,  where,  by  general  consent 
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©f  all  writers,  (except  Alfred  of  Beverley,)  it   it 
sayde  to  have  an  end.**' 

After  the  demise  of  Malmutius,  his  two  sons 
Belinus  and  Brennus,  being  left  co-heirs  of  the 
kingdom,  reigne<l  conjointly,  as  Kings  of  Britain. 
Belinus  was  tlie  founder  of  several  cities  and  castles, 
and  Brennus  enlarged  and  improved  Bristol,  which 
was  thenceforward  denominated  Caer  Bren,  as  a 
public  memorial  of  his  munificence.  It  is  evident 
however,  that  Bristol  had  existed,  as  a  place 
of  some  consequence,  prior  to  the  reign  of  the 
brothers ;  for  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  towns 
to  which  a  communication  was  opened  by  the 
Fosse,  one  of  the  principal  roads  made  during 
the  reign  of  their  predecessor.  But  Brennus, 
in  imitation  of  his  brother,  who  improved  many 
places  in  his  dominions,  contributed,  by  his  royal 
patronage,  to  the  prosperity  of  Bristol ;  and,  as 
a  proof  that  the  account  is  not  merely  traditionary, 
antique  statues  of  the  two  brothers  are  placed, 
one.on  each  side  of  St  John's  Gate,  in   this  city. 

A  further  corroboration  of  the  fact  is  obtainable 
from  the  ancient  names  of  Bristol.  It  is  classed 
as  the  seventeenth  city,  among  the  twenty-eight, 
which  are  recorded   by  Gildas,  and  Ninnius,  to 

•  HoUinshead's  BritiBh  Hbtory,  p.  36» 
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have  existed  when  the  BomaDs  conquered  Britain ;. 
and  is  distinguished  by  the  following  names.  Ceir 
Oder  Nant  Badon. — Oder.— Ceir  Bren. — ^Venta 
Belgarum,  and  Brightstpw.*  Among  these  names 
Caer  Bren  has  a  manifest  reference  to  the  name 
of  Brennus  the  reputed  founder  of  Bristol,  and 
seems  to  establish  its  claim  to  high  antiquity. 

Several  antiquaries  have  written  on  the  ety* 
mology  of  BristoL  The  origin  of  its  name  is 
undoubtedly  British.  Caer  Brito  signifying  the  City 
of  the  Britons.  An  antiquary,  whose  authority  is 
held  in  high  estimation  by  the  learned,  is  of 
opinion,  that  BristoK  in  the  early  a^,  was  de- 
nominated the  City  Odcra,  and  that  Nante  BadoUf 
(i.  e.  in  the  vale  of  Bath,)  was  afterwards  added  to 
it,  because  that  city  was  but  eleven  miles  distant* 
Nante '  signifies  a  valley  in  which  a  river  flows, 
and  therefore  it  should  be  read  Nante  Avon,  from 
that  river.-f 

A  native  antiquary,  with  commendable  public 
spirit  has  refuted  the  assertions  of  the  learned 
Camden,  against  the  antiquity  of  BristoL  ^^  Mr. 
Camden,^^  says  he,  ^^  confesses  that  Ninnius,  about 
eight  hundred  years  before  he  published  his  Britannia, 
(i.  e.  some  years  before  the  rise  of  the  Saxon  mor 

•  HoUiniifaeacl's  British  Hiatory. 
t  Uland. 
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nareliy,)  wrote  a  chronicle,  in  which  he  gives  a 
eatalogne  of  the  renowned  British  cities  in  that 
age;  and,  amongst  others,  mentions  Caer  Brito» 
which  Mr.  Camden  allows  to  be  Bristol ;  and 
this  Ninnius  was  an  author  of  diaracter  and  credit, 
and,  as  such,  is  cited  by  Mr.  Camden  on  all  occasions ; 
and  particularly,  for  the  ancient  name  of  Bristol, 
in  the  paragraph  relating  to  that  place;  and  yet, 
which  is  hardly  credible,  this  very  learned  gen- 
tleman, styled  the  Prince  of  Antiquaries,  and  stand- 
ard of  the  Criticks,  does,  against  all  established 
rules  of  argument,  gravely,  deliberately,  positively, 
and  in  the  very  same  page,  give  it  as  his  opinion, 
without  the  least  evidence  in  the  world  to  support 
it,  that  Bristol  rose  in  the  declension  of  tiie  Saxon 
government,  and  for  no  other  reason,  that  I  can 
See,  but,  because  he  had  luckily  hit  on  the  two 
Saxon  radicals,  bright  and  stowe^  signifying  a  bright^ 
illustrious  place,  that  when  put  together,  form  a 
word  of  nearly  the  same  sound  as  Bristow/** 

Ptolemy,  who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  and  was  the  first  geographer  who 
described  the  British  isles,  says,  ^  Under  the 
Dobuni  lie  the  Belgae,  and  the  cities  Ilehester, 
Bath,  and  Venta^'  or  BrutoU  according  to  the 
interpretation  of  Leland,  who  is  of  opinion,  that 
Venta  was  formerly  that  city  which  the  Saxons 

^  Hooke's  Diltertation  ob  the  Antiquity  ^  Bristol,  p.  10. 
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* 

afterwards  caHed  Brightttowe.  Hence  Bristol  ww 
a  capital  city  of  the  Bdgae,  in  the  sec^od  oeoturir^ 
and,  if  we  trace  it  to  the  time  of  the  royal  fouddart 
its  origin,  as  appears  from  historic  records,  may 
boatft  the  venerable  antiquity  of  two  thousaml  years, 
a  period  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  existence  of 
London  itself. 

Camden  himself  mentions  Bristol  as^a  celjsbrafAd 
city  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons.  He  says,  '*  it  is 
called  by  the  Britons  Caer  Oder  Nant  Badon, 
(i.  e.  the  city  Odera  in  Badon  Valley.)  I»  the 
catalogDC  of  ancient  cities^  it  is  named  Caer  Biit^o; 
and  in  the  Saxon  it  is  Brigiitstowe^  (i.  e.  a.  ^imoiis 
place.)* 

Mr.  Hooke  concludes  bis  Dissertation  with  the 
following  cogent  observations  :— ^^  If  any  credit  is 
to  be  given  to  the  positive  testimonies  of  Nsnaius 
and  Ptolemy ;  any  petard  paid  to  the  opinions 
of  Leland,  Lambarde,  Dr.  Gale,  Sir  Symonds 
D'Ewes,  and  all  the  eminent  antiquaries,  esiCept 
two ;  if  oral  and  written  tradition,  supported  by 
antique  memoriah^  still  remaining  on  the  spot ;  if 
ciittuniMantialand  comparative  ei'idences,.  conres- 
pondiJig  witli  those  of  a  more  positive  kind ;  and 
just  coodosions  drawn  from  tlie  wfaole^  be  of  a^y 
foneep   I  believe   I    may  venture  to  affirm  that 

Ciittd«n'«  Britaania,  p^74« 
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Bnstolt  for  eminence  and  antiquUj,  is/  next  to 
London  and  York,  the  'most  considerable  city  in 
England/'* 

TBB  UFE  OF  KTSO  BRESNtTS,  THE  FOUNDER  OF  BRISTOL, 

Bremius,  the  original  benefactor  of  Bristol,  standa 
highly  conspicuous  among  those  ancient  heroes, 
whose  adventures  and  achievements  have  been 
recorded  by  the  historian. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  political  career, 
Brennus,  by  a  partition  of  Britain  with  his  bro- 
ther Belinus,  was  put  in  possession  of  Albania, 
now  called  Scotland ;  while  his  brother  reserved 
to  himself  the  fertile  and  extensive  territory  on 
this  side  of  the  river  Humber.  After  a  reign  of 
six  years,  however,  Brennus  became  dissatisfied 
with  his  portion  of  the  island,  and  resolved  on 
the  subjugation  of  the  whole;  and,  while  his 
ambition  thus  incited  him  to  aim  at  absohite 
sovereignty,  he  was  advised  by  his  courtiers  to 
solicit  the  aid  of  Elfin  King  of  Norway. 

Accordingly  he  made  a  voyage  to  that  country, 
and  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of 
friendship  by  the  Norwegian  prince,  who  entered 
into  an  alliance,  which  was  still  further  strengthened 

*  Hooke's  DisserUtim  on  the  Antiquity  of  BristoK 
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by  the  matrimonial  union  of  his  daughter  with  out 
adveuturen 

Meanwhile,  Belinus  received  intelligence  of  the 
hostile  project  of  his  brother ;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  invaded  and  took  possession  of  Albania. 
To  increase  the  misfortunes  of  Brennus,  the  royal 
navy  of  Norway,  with  an  army  on  board,  intended 
for  the  conquest,  of  Britain,  was  attacked  and 
defeated  by  Guilthdacus  King  of  Denmark,  the 
former  suitor  of  the  Princess  of  Norway.  This 
defeat  was  much  aggravated  by  the  capture  of  the 
bride,  and  the  difficulty  with  which  Brennus  him- 
self escaped. 

The  fleet  of  the  victorious  King  of  Denmark^ 
being  driven  by  a  tempest  upon  the  coast  of  Nor- 
thumberland, was  taken  by  Belinus;  and,  soon 
afterwards,  Brennus,  having  refitted  his  ships,  in- 
vaded Albania,  with  a  powerful  host;  but,  at  a 
wood,  then  known  by  the  denomination  of  Callater,^ 
he  was  met  and  overcome  by  his  brother.  The 
unfortunate  Brennus,  accompanied  by  only  twefve 
of  his  retinue,  sought  refuge  in  Gallia ;  and  Seginus, 
King  of  Armorica,  or  Brittany,  received  him  with 
hospitality  and  munificence. 

The  British  prince,  who  was  as  remarkable  for 

*  Now  CftUader. 
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|)efsonaI  comeliness  and  cQurta^y  of  manners,  ay 
elevation    of  sentiment,  soon  ingratiated  himself 
with  the  sovereign  of  Armorica,  who  gave  him 
JWs  only  daughter  in  marriage,  and,  with   the  con- 
currence of  his  nobles,  decreed,  that,  if  his  son- 
in-*law  should  fail  of  male  issue,  he  should  himself 
be  admitted  lawful  heir  of  the  crown.      Brennas 
cootinued  for.  some  years  at  the  court  of  Seginus, 
enjoying  the  social  delights  of  conjugal  afiectjon 
and  friendship ;  but  the  listlessoess  of  indolence 
was  irksome  to  his  active  £ind  enterprising  mind ; 
and  the  demise  of  his  father-in-la'W  at  length  fsna^ 
bted  him  to  realize  his  ideas  of  aggrandizement 

Soon  after  his  investiture  with  supreme  power, 
he  iai»ed  an  army  of  Gauls,  invaded  Britain,  and 
inf^ched  against  his  brother  Belinus,  who,  apprised 
of  his  lanjding,  advanced  to  meet  him  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful,  host.  But  at  the  very  crisis  when 
the.hostile  armies  were  drawn  out  in  arr^y,  await- 
ing the  signal  to  begin,  the  conflict,  Conwenna, 
the  mother  of  the  rival  brothers,  interposed,  and 
4)y  t;hei]2re9istibla  eloquence  of  maternal  penuas^on 
and.teara,  effected  a  reconciliation. 

Brennus  was  now  admitted,  by  his  brother,  to 
a  full  participation  of  regal  power  in  his  native 
coun^ ;  and»  by  many  acts  of  munificence,  Qi^pe* 
cially  the  erection  of  forts  for  the  defence  of  the 
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state,  he  estabfished  his  claim  to  the  gratitude  of 
posterity.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  perpe- 
tuated  his  name  as  the  founder  of  Bristol  *  and 
several  other  towns. 

But  ambition  incited  him  to  new  projects  for 
the  extension  of  his  power;  and,  with  the  consent 
of  his  brother,  he  made  preparations  for  a  descent 
on  Gallia,  to  effect  the  conquest  of  that  extensive 
country.  In  this  enterprize  he>as  completely  suc- 
cessful ;  and,  pursuing  his  ambitious  designs,  he, 
with  the  aid  of  the  .Gauls,  crossed  the  Alps, 
and  invaded  Raly.  Having  besieged  and  taken  the 
city  of  Chiusi  in  Tuscany,  he  proceeded  in  his 
victorious  march  towards  Rome,  then  the  capital 
of  the  world •  He  was  opposed  by  a  Roman  army, 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  city,  and,  after  a 
desperate  conflict,  remained  master  of  the  field.-— 
Advancing  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  victor,  he 
marched  to  the  gates  of  Rome;  part  of  the 
citizens  retreated  to  the  capitol,  which  was  well 
supplied  with  military  stores  and  provisions ;  but 
the  Senators,  in  their  robes,  continued  firmly  at 
their  post. 

On  entering  the  SjeAate-house,  th^e  Gauls  were 
struck  with  awe  at  the  majestic  and  venerable 
appearance  of  the  Senators,  who  were  seated  in 

*  Anno  Mundi  3584. 
VOL.  !•  B 
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their  chairs  in  silence.  For  a  few  minutes  the 
victors  contemplated  those  ancient  fathers  with 
the  utmost  reverence,  conceiving  them  to  be  the 
gods  of  the  Romans;  but  one  of  the  Gauls 
having  presumed  to  stroke  the  beard  of  Marius 
Papyrius,  was  struck  by  that  Senator  with  a 
staff.  The  resentful  Gaul  slew  the  Roman,  and 
this  act  operated  as  a  signal  for  the  assassination 
of  the  senators,  who  were  all  slain  by  those 
pitiless  barbarians.  The  city  wps  given  up  to 
the  plunder  and  spoliation  of  the  soldiers,  but 
Brennus  was  slain  during  the  siege  of  the  capitol, 
and  the  Gauls  were  afterwards  defeated  and  dis- 
persed by  Camillus,  who  was  recalled  from  exile  to 
head  the  Roman  army.  It  must,  even  at  this  hour, 
afford  gratification  to  the  natives  of  this  island, 
to  know  that  a  Briton  conquered  Rome  many 
ages  before  the  Romans  invaded  Britain.* 

Commerce  was  introduced  into  Britain  many 
ages  prior  to  thte  Roman  invasion.  Indeed,  we 
have  historic  authority-f  for  affirming  that  the 
name  of  the  island  is  of  Phcenician  derivation. 
Four  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  the  British  isles,  including  those  of  Scilly, 

*  The  reader,  who  is  desirous  to  obtain  ^  more  full  detail  of  the 

exploiU  of  Brennus,  is  referred  to  the  works  of  HoUinshead,  VituSj, 

and  Sir  J.  Price. 

t  Strabo. 
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were  discovered  by  the  Tyrians ;  who,  having 
extended  their  commerce  to  all  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  at  length  passed  the  straights  of 
Gibraltar,  in  quest  of  new  discoveries  and  sources 
of  traffick.  The  ships  sent  on  this  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, were -under  the  command  of  Hercules,  who, 
having  built  several  cities  on  the  straights,  and  taken 
possession  of  the  islands  of  Tartassus,  Erythea, 
and  Gades,*  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Spain  and  Africa,  proceeded  on  his 
voyage  into  the  western  seas,  and  discovered 
the  Scilly  Islands,  and  the  coast  of  Cornwall. 
Finding  that  the  country  abounded  in  tin  mines, 
the  Phoenicians  named  it  Bratatiac,  or  the  land 
of  tin.  They  also  called  this  island  Alpin,  or 
Albion,  which,  in  the  Phoenician  language,  sig- 
nifies a  high  mountain ;  and  in  the  country 
of  the  Silures,  now  South  Wales,  there  are 
many  high  cliffs  called  Pens,  such  as  Penmen- 
mawr,  Ac.-f' 

When  the  Phoenicians  landed  in  this  island, 
they  found  it  populous;  and,  like  judicious 
adventurers,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  the 
sword  for  their  establishment,,  they  opened  an 
amicable  commercial  intercourse  with  the  inha- 
bitants, who  permitted  them  to  build   forts  and 

*  Now  Minorca,  Majorca,  and  YTica.. 
t  Sammes's  Brit  Antiqua  Uiustrata,  p.  49. 
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castles    along   the    coast    for    the    protection   of 
their  trade. 

The  articles  of  commerce  furnished  by  the 
Britons,  were  tin  and  lead ;  which  they  exchanged 
with  the  strangers  for  earthen  ware,  salt,  and 
brazen  vessels.* 

This  early  commercial  intercourse,  which  was 
probably  the  origin  of  the  present  wealth  and 
glory  of  Britain,  called  into  exertion  the  in- 
genuity of  our  ancestors;  who  improved  their 
shipping  after  the  Phoenician  model,  and  dis- 
covered the  art  of  manufacturing  tin  and  potters' 
clay  into  a  variety  of  utensils. 

The  Phoenicians  concealed  their  discovery  of 
this  island  from  the  other  ^  maritime  nations ; 
and,  when  a  Roman  bark  was  dispatched  to  dis* 
cover  the  destination  of  one  of  their  vessels  bound 
for  Britain,  the  pilot  of  the  merchantman  ran  her 
ashore,  and,  at  his  return  to  Tyre,  was  indem- 
nified  by  the  state.-!*  -^.t  this  period,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  western  part  of  Britain  had  made 
little  progress  in 'the  arts  of  civilization.  They 
are  described  as  wearing  black  garments;  the 
men  being  clothed  in  long  coats,  descending  to 
their  ancles.    Their  feet  and  legs  were  defended  with 

•  Sirabo.  t  Menu 
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a,  kind  of  buskin,  open  at  the  toes;   and  tbey 
walked  with  staves,  like  the  furies  in  tragedy •* 

The  trade  of  the  port  of  Bristol  was  probably 
very  considerable,  even  during  the  voyages  of 
the  Phoenicians  to  the  western  shores  of  Albion ;  ^ 
for  its  situation  was  favourable  to  the  supply  of" 
the  Silures,  or  people  of  South  Wales,  with 
those  foreign  articles  imported  from  Tyre;  and 
€:onsiderable  emolument  must  also  have  accrued 
to  the  merchants  of  this  city,  even  at  this  early 
period,  from  the  sale  of  their  goods  to  the 
iobabitants  of  the  fertile  and  populous  circumjacent 
country. 

Ancient  records  are  generally  vague,  obscure, 
and  unsatisfactory ;  but  we  are  now  come  to  an 
era  in  the  annals  of  Britain,  equally  eventful, 
interesting,  and  important ;  that  period  when  the 
Roman  legions,  under  the  banners  of  the  invincible 
Cassar,  first  invaded  this  island. 

When  Caesar  had  completed  the  conquest  qf 
Oaul,  his  insatiable  ambition  stimulated  him  to 
invade  Britain ;  and,  as  a  pretext  for  the  justi-> 
^cation  of  this  act  of  hostiUty^  he  accused  the  , 
Britons  of  having  lent  their  aid  to  the  Gauls, 
and    afforded    an    asylum    to    the   unsuccessful 

•  SAfflttea'afBritaania  Aatiqua  lUuftraUi. 


Belgae,    after  having  excited    them^  to    rebelUon- 
against  their  Roman  conquerors. 

Before  Ctesar  engaged  in  this  dangerous  enter- 
prize,  he  consulted  several  of  the  continental 
merchants,  who  traded  with  the  Britons ;  and 
made  enquiries  respecting  the  extent  of  the 
country,  and  its  population ;  the  disposition, 
customs  and  laws  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their 
method  of  warfare.  The  information  was  un-» 
^tisfactory,  for  the  merchants  were  totally  igno- 
rant of  the  internal  state  of  the  country;  their 
observations  having  been  confined  to  a  limited 
space  along  the  sea  coast,  and  the  vicinity  of 
London,  the  principal  town  of  the  island. 

During  the  preparations  of  Caesar  for  his  mi* 
litary  expedition,  the  Britons,  who  inhabited  the 
villages  on  the  coast,  having  received  an  intima* 
tion  of  his  design  from  some  of  the  Gallic 
merchants,  thought  it  expedient  to  send  over 
ambassadors  with  an  offer  of  submission,  and 
hostages  as  a  proof  of  their  pacific  disposition. 
This  embassage  met  with  a  gracious  reception 
from  the  Roman  warrior,  who  dismissed  the 
messengers  with  an  assurance  of  his  protection. 
He  also  sent  over  Comius,  a  British  prince,  of 
whose  attachment  he  was  convinced,  and  who 
was  held  in   high  esteem  among  the  Britons. — 
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This  Prince  had  instructions  to  visit  the  different 
States  of  Britain,  and  exert  his  influence  in  per- 
suading his  countrymen  to  a  general  submission  to 
Caesar,  on  his  arrival  in  the  island. 

But  the  brave,  though  ignorant  Britons,  were 
not  to  be  persuaded  to  a  tame  resignation  of  their 
natural  liberty ;  they  were  then  a  free  people,  and 
nothing  but  want  of  unanimity  and  discipline  pre- 
vented them  from  being  invincible  to  the  assaults  of 
an  invader* 

Even  Caesar  himself  seemed  conscious  that  the 
subjugation  of  the  Britons  would  be  a  difficult 
achievement;  but  nothing  could  deter  him  from 
the  pursuit  of  glory,  a  sanguinary  phantom,  on 
whose  altar  he  sacrificed  the  happiness,  the 
liberty,  and  the  lives  of  many  nations. 

All  the  requisite  preparations  for  invasion  being 
made,  he  embarked  his  cavalry  in  eighteen  large 
transports,  and  the  infantry  in  eighty  vessels  of 
inferior  burthen;  and  sailing  with  a  fair  wind 
about  midnight,  he  next  morning  appeared  near 
the  coast  of  Britain,  where  his  hostile  approach 
was  awaited  by  a  host  of  intrepid  islanders,  ready 
to  oppose  his  landing. 
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This  formidable  appearance,  and  the  difficulty 
of  landing  on  a   rocky  shore,   induced  Caesar  to 
sail   along  the  coast  about   eight    miles   further 
when  he  came  in  view  of  an  open  beach,  thought 
to  be  near  Deal  in  Kent. 

The   Britons  detached   their  war  chariots  and 
cavalry   in   the   same   direction,,  while  the   main 
body,  consisting  of  infantry,  followed,  and  reached 
the  shore  before  the  Romans   were  able  to  make 
a  descent.      Animated   with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of   patriotic  valour,   the  Britons   furiously   drove 
their  chariots  into  the  sea,  and  slew  the  Romans 
as  they  descended  from  their  ships.     Their   im- 
petuosity astonished  the  invaders,  who  were  unable 
for  some  time  to  effect  a  landing ;  while  the  British 
infantry  rushed  into,  the  sea,  engaging  the  enemy 
hand   to  hand,  and  boldly  opposing  their  naked 
bodies  to  the  armour  of  the  Romans.    Who  can 
withhold  his  admiration   of    the  generous  ardour 
of  our    ancestors,   who    so    bravely    repelled    the 
conquerors  of   the    Continent?    May    the    recol- 
lection of   their  magnanimity  continue  to  inspire 
their   descendants    with  similar  virtue  and   reso- 
lution, and  enable  them  to    defend   their  native 
land  from  the  evils  of  invasion,  till  time  shall  be 
no  more! 
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Notwithstanding  the  heroism  of  the  Britons,- 
however,  the  superior  discipline  of  their  oppo- 
nents eventually  prevailed;  and  after  a  well- 
contested  battle,  in  which  veteran  valour  CVeN 
came  the  natural  intrepidity  of  patriotism,  Cs^esar 
and  his  victorious  legions  landed  in  Britain. 

After  their  partial  defeat,  the  Britohs'  sent 
ambassadors  to  Ctesar,  with  pacific  overtures, 
which  were  accepted  by  the  tonqueror.  Indeed 
he  seems  conscious,  evien  from  his  own  account, 
of  his  inability  to  subdue  the  nation.  Yet  this 
invasion  though  fatal  to  the  independt^nce  of 
those  Britons,  who  inhabited  that  part  of  the 
sea'-coast,  was  eventfuUy  beneficial  to  the  nation, 
by  the  introduction  Of  the  poHshed  arts  of  civi- 
lized society. 

<'  Hie  RoMfttti  IttdgHt  thv  gtubborn  knee  to  bow, 
<^  Though  twice  t  Caesar  could  not  bend  thee  now* 
*^  His  victory  was  tliat  of  orient  light, 
**  When  the  sun's  shafts  disperse  the  gloom  of  night; 
^^Thy  language  at  this  distant  moment  shews, 
**  How  much  the  country  to  the  conqueror  owes ; 
*' Expressive,  energetic,  and  refinM, 
^^  It  sparkles  with  the  gems  he  left  behind.'' 

Cassar,.  who  is  not  Only  cdebrated  afs  a  war- 
rior, but  an  author,  Las  left  an  interesting  fecord 
of  the  state  of  that  part  of  Britain,  which  came 
within    the    reach    of  his    observation^  whfen    he- 
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invaded  the  island.  The  inland  districts  were 
inhabited  by  the  Aborigines,  ihe  sea-coast  by 
adventurers  from  Belgium.  The  Aborigines  were 
numerous  ;  they  lived  in  cottages  or  huts  thatched 
with  straw,  like  those  of  the  Gaula ;  their  prin- 
cipal employment  was  pastoral,  and  their  chief 
subsistence  derived  from  their  flocks  and  herds; 
for  they  were  unskilful  in  the  art  of  tillage.  They 
were  taller  of  stature  than  the  Gauls,  wore  their 
hair  long  and  flowing  down  the  back  and  shoulders, 
and  shaved  all  the  beard  except  what  grew  on  the 
upper  lip.  They  were  divided  into  three  classes, 
the  Druids,  or  priests ;  the  Equites,  or  nobles,  who 
commanded  in  war ;  and  the  Plebeians,  or  com- 
mon people.  The  peculiar  manners  of  the  Druids 
are  unknown  to  posterity ;  but  their  authority,  in- 
fluence, and  religious  rites,  have  been  fully  ascer- 
tained. Strubo  and  Csesar  have  left  a  description 
only  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  laity  : 
probably  the  ^eser^^e  of  the  Druids,  and  their  so- 
litary seclusion,  precluded  the  observations  of  these 
writers. 

With  respect  to  the  nobles,  denominated  by 
Caesar  the  Equites,  their  principal  garment  was 
called  Gaunacumj  from  which  our  word  gown  is 
probably  derived ;  it  was  made  of  coarse  wool, 
with  a  knap  on  both  sides,  and  well  calculated 
to  repel    the    humidity    or   cold    of  the    atmo- 
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sphere.  Another  garment  much  worn  by  the 
Britons  was  called  bardiacus.  It  was  made  of 
fine  wool,  of  curious  interwoven  colours,  similar 
to  the  particoloured  garment  yet  worn  in  the 
highlands  of  Scotland.  The  principal  clothing 
of  the  common  people,  was  composed  of  the 
skins  of  beasts,  and  many  of  them  went  almost 
naked.  Before  a  battle  they  painted  their  bodies 
blue  with  the  ashes  of  sea-weed,  to  render  them* 
selves  more  terrible  to  their  enemies** 

Their  money  consisted  of  brass  or  iron  rings, 
of  valife  proportionate  to  the  size  or  weight. — 
The  intercourse  of  the  sexes  was  promiscuous; 
yet  the  women  were  not  destitute  of  delicacy; 
for  Queen  Boadicea,  in  her  address  to  the  army, 
expatiated  on  the  virtue  of  chastity.|- 

The  administration  of  justice  was  vested  in 
the  Druids ;  whose  power  was  absolute  over  their 
superstitious  votaries.  They  held  nothing  more 
sacred  than  the  misletoe,  and  the  oak  on  which 
it  grew ;  it  was  considered  by  them  as  a  gift 
sent  from  heaven ;  and,  when  they  found  it,  the 
day  on   which  it  was  cropped    was  devoted  to 

*  Caesar  says  they  coloured  their  bodies  with  glass.  ^'.  Omnes 
Britanni  se  glasto  ioficiunt  quod  csruleum  efficit  colorem.  atque  hoc 
horribiliore  sunt  in  pugna  aspectu.''    Com.  lib.  7. 

t  Sammes's  Britannia  Antiqua  lilustrata,  p.  326. 
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festivity.     Their  temples  were  open  at  the  top, 
and  were  composed  of  a  citcte  of  massy  stone 
pillarsy  with  a  sloping  altar  in  the  centre,  and  a 
'  stone  obelisk  near  it. 

But  the  most  unnatural,  as   well  as  horrible^ 
of  their  religious  rites,  was  the  sacrifice  of  human 
victims;    which,    however,   only    took  place    on 
some  important  occasion.     They  considered  cri- 
minals,   or  wicked  men,  as  the  most  acceptable 
sacrifice  to  their  gods;  but  sometimes  even  in- 
nocent   persons   suffered.       For   this  purpose,    a 
colossal  image   of  wicker  work  was    constructed, 
and  fastened  to  the  obelisk,  in  the  centre  of  their 
temple.      The  inside  of  the   hollow    body    and 
limbs  of  this  image  was  then  filled  with  living 
men,    and,  after    some  preparatory  rit^s,  it  was  . 
set   on  fire,  and  the  victims  perished  amid  the 
smoke  and  flame.* 

This  barbarous  practice  was  probably  intro- 
duced by  the  Phoeoicians,  ^wrhen  they  traded  to 
the  western  coaat  of  Britain.  Sometimes  a  hu- 
ttian  victim  was  sactificed  for  the  purpose  of 
divination.  The  druid  having  stabbed  the  victim, 
prognosticated  good  or  evil  fortune  from  the 
iippearance  of  the  streaming  bk)od,  or  the  con- 

*  CflBsar'i  Cdn. 
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vulsions  of  the  frasie;  and  aftef wands   made  hb 
omens  (torn  the  iospectioa  of  the  entrails** 

These  inhuman  ceremonies  are  described  by  a 
great,  though  unfortunate  poet,  a  native  of  Briitol9 
with  a  degree  of  anin^ation  which  strongly  en^ 
cites  horror.-f* 

**  Ye  ireafTf  f^r»  hj  fI^m^.  fij4e 
'<  The  drui<)  priest,  in  cnimsoo  dy'd, 
*'  The  solemo  dirges  sung ; 
*'  And  drove  the  golden  knife 
<«  Into  the'  fwlpitating  seat  of  life, 
<<  While  rent  with  horrid  shouU  the  distant  taileys  rung  1 

"  The  bleeding  body  bends, 

*'  The  gloomy  purple  stream  ascends^ 

''  While  the  troubled  spirit  near 

'^  Hovers  in  the  steamy  air, 
**  Again  the  sacred  dirge  they  sing, 
**  Again  the  distant  hiU  and  coppi^e-vaUey  ripg." 

Anotiber  poet,  whose  works  wiU  delist  and 
iafltFud;  successiire  generations,  has  also  de^qribied 
the  rites  of  the  Dcuiids  with  his  usual  energy. 

«<  Thy  Druids  struck  the  well  hung  harps  they  bore, 

<'  With  fingers.deeply  dy 'd  in  hmpan  gore ; 

"  And  while  tbe  victim  slowly  bled  to  death, 

**  Upon  the  rolling  chords  rung  out  his  dying  breath.'^ 

*Diodorus  Siculju*  fChatterton. 
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Notwithstanding  the  superstition  of  the  Druids, 
their  doctrine  concerning  futurity  is  entitled  to 
respect.  One  of  the  principal  points  they  taught 
was  the  nn mortality  and  transmigration  of  souU. 
This  doctrine  they  inculcated  with  great  zeal ;  for 
they  conceived  it  most  proper  for  the  excitement  of 
courage,  a  virtue  of  the  utrnost  importance  to  the 
state  in  those  wariike  ages-  They  also  delivered 
orations  or  lectures,  concerning  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies;  the  magnitude  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth;  the  nature  of  things;  and  the 
power  and  majesty  of  the  immortal  gods.* 

Soon  after  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  the 
Romans  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  when  Setonius 
reduced  the  isle  of  Anglesey,  which  was  the  last 
asylum  of  the  Druids,  he  exterminated  them  so 
suddenly,  that  all  the  traditionary  knowledge 
transmitted  to  them,  in  the  songs  of  their  predeces- 
sors, was  lost  to  the  world  ;  a  circumstance  much 
to  be  regretted  by  the  antiquary  and  historian,  for 
such  oral  communications  |would  have  been  invalu- 
able, as  illustrative  of  the  origin,  customs  and  man- 
ners of  our  ancestors. 

It  is  uncertain,  at  what  period  the  Phoenicians 
relinquished    their    commerce    with    the   western 

*  Ccsar^s  Commentaries. 
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part  of  Britain.  Some  political  concussion  at 
home  might  have  interrupted  a  trade  so  advan- 
tageous to  the  Tyrians,  and  so  beneficial  to .  the 
Britons.  Their  commercial  intercourse  was  en- 
tirely abandoned,  when  the  Roman  power  pre-; 
vailed  over  this  part  of  the  island* 

The  early  traffick  of  the  Phoenicians  with  the 
western  Britons ;  the  remoteness  of  this  part  of 
the  island  from  the  districts  over-run  by  the 
victorious  Romans ;  and  the  resolution  with  which 
their  legions  were  resisted  by  the  Silures,  who 
secured  a  temporary  independence,  by  a  retreat 
into  the  mountainous  tracts  of  the  country,  will 
justify  the  conclusiori,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Bristol  were  comparatively  opulent  and  respect- 
able. This  city  must,  from  its  situation  as  a 
frontier  town,  have  been  a  place  of  great  im- 
portance; and  its  progressive  trade  and  manu- 
factures were,  in  all  probability,  not  inferior  to 
those  of  London  itself.  The  metropolis  was 
subject  to  the  insults  of  every  invader;  while 
Bristol,  remote  from  Gallic  and  Roman  adven- 
turers, was'  fpr  a  considerable  period  after  the 
first  descent  of  Caesar,  preserved  by  its  situation, 
from  the  devastations  of  war.  The  early  mari- 
time traflfick  of  this  city  was,  however,  incon- 
siderable ;  a  few  barks  employed  as  coasters 
constituting  the  whole  of  its  shipping ;  but  even 
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this  trade  gave  Bristol  a  decided  superiority  over 
every  other  port    on    the    western  coast  of  the^ 
island;  and  contributed  to  the  gradual  prosperity 
and  civilization  of  its  inhabitants. 

After  the  assassination  of  Julius  Caesar,  during 
the  interregnum  of  the  Romans,  and  to  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  the  Britons  were  under 
the  dominion  of  their  own  kings,  and  governed 
by  their  own  laws.  Consequently  in  their  traffick 
with  the  Continent,  they  paid  the  customs  and 
duties  required  by  the  Romans,  not  as  an  acknow- 
ledgement of  submission^  but  to  obtain  the  ad- 
vantages of  commerce. 

Intestine  commotions,  however,  fomented  by 
the  ambition  of  petty  princes,  from  time  to  time 
involved  the  Britons  in  the  miseries  of  civil  war. 
The  leaders  of  the  unsuccessful  faction  found  an 
asylum  at  Rome,  which  exasperated  the  Britons 
to  such  a  degree,  that  they  committed  acts  of 
open  hostility  against  those  Romans,  who  had 
settled  in  the  island  as  merchants.* 

The  Emperor  Claudius  sent  Plautius  with  an 
expedition  against  the  Britons,  to  revenge  this 
injury ;  and  afterwards  invaded  Britain  in  person, 
with  a  powerful  army.-f     He  landed  at  the  mouth 

•  Dioo.  Caw.  t  A-  D.  44. 
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of  the  Thames,  and  advanced  to  attack  the 
Britons,  who,  impatient  of  delay,  came  to  a 
general  engagement,  in  which  the  Romans  ob* 
tained  a  complete  victory.  This  conquest  was 
secured  by  the  wisdom  and  clemency  of  Claudius, 
who  merely  disarmcfd  the  Britons;  and,  having 
appointed  Plautius  his  Lieutenant  in  Britain,  he 
sailed  from  this  island,  at  the  expiration  of  six- 
teen days  from  the  time  of  his  landing.  On  the 
return  of  Claudius  to  Rome,  he  was  honored  with 
a  magnificent  triumph ;  and  received  the  sir-name 
of  Britannicus 

But  these  honors  so  ostentatiously  conferred 
on  the  Roman  Emperor,  by  the  gratitude  or 
vanity  of  his  countrymen,  originated  in  thj^r 
ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  Britaii^  at  this  pmoct; 
for  so  far  were  the  inhabitants  iVom  yielding  a 
general  submission  to  the  invader,  that  they  sought 
security  in  tlieir  woods  and  morasses.  A  consi- 
derable part  of  the  island  was,  indeed,  occupied 
by  the  Romans;  but  the  western  and  northern 
^  districts  remained  unconquered. 

Arviragus  was  King  of  those  Britons  who  still 
preserved  their  freedom ;  he  succeeded  his  brother 
Guideri us  in  regal  authority;  was  crowned  A.  D. 
45;  and   by  his   prudence  and  valour,  protected 

VOL.  I.  c  - 
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his  subjects  from  the  degradation   of  submitting 
to  foreign  power. 

In  the  sixth  3*ear  of  his  reign,  Christianity  was 
promulgated  in  Britain;  and  a  short  account 
of  this  interesting  event  will  illustrate  the  history  of 
the  Western  Britons. 

We  are  informed  by  an  ancient  writer*  of  ac- 
knowledged veracity,  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
was  sent  over  to  Britain,  by  the  apostle  Philip, 
to  convert  the  inhabitants  to  Christianity.  He 
first  preached  the  gospel  at  Glastonbury,  in 
Somersetshire,  where  he  not  only  converted  the 
inhabitants,  but  also  their  King,  to  the  Christian 
faith,  a  fact  which  is  recorded  in  the  following 
lines,  written  by  Harding : 


'^  Joseph  converted  the  King  Arviragusy 
<<  By  his  preaching  to  know  the  law  divine  $ 

^<  And  baptiz'd  him  as  written  hath  Ninnius^ 
*'  The  Chronicler  in  BriUin  tongue  full  fine.** 


The  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
part  of  Britain  embraced  the  Christian  religion 
in  the  first  century,  is  also  recorded  by  a  Roman 
author,*!*  whose  authority  is  a  corroboration  of 
the  circumstance.     Indeed  those  numerous  testi- 

•  NinniuL  t  Tertullian, 
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mQDies  tend  to  establish  a  fact,  which  reflects  the 
highest  honor  on  the  understanding  and  virtue 
of  our  ancestors;  by  proving  that  they  became 
zealous  converts  to  a  religion,  which  had  a  direct 
tendency-  to  humanize,  thdr  hearts,  and  render 
them  at  once  enlightened  and  happy ;  nhile  their 
southern  countrymen  were  yet  under  the  tworfoJd 
yoke  of  Roman  despotism  and  Pagan  superstition. 

The  first  Christian  church  in  Britain,  is  re* 
cohled  to  have  been  founded  by  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea,  at  a  place  called  Ines  Withen,  in  the 
British  language,  but  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Glastonbury,^  which  was  granted  to  him  for  that 
purpose  by  Arviragus*  This  church  wa^^  small,  and 
built  of  rude  materials,  such  as  composed  the 
architecture  of  that  age.  The  particulars  of  this 
transaction  were  engraved  on  a  brass  plate,  fixed 
on  a  pillar,  in  the  new  chiu-ch,  and  preserved, 
after  the  demolition  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  inscription  is  in 
Latin  to  the  fi>lIowing  purport :. 

"  In  the  3'ear  thirty-one,  from  tlxe  passion  of 
our  Lord,  there  arrived  here  twelve  holy  men, 
of  whom  .  Joseph  of  Arimathea  was  chief;  who 
built  in.  this  plac^  the  first  church  of  thi ^  king-* 
dom.     He  appointed  a  burial-place,  and  dedicated 

*  Sammes's  BriU  AnU  lUuetr.  p.  112. 
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the  church  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  Christ; 
David,  archbishop  of  Monew,  attesting  the  same. 
Afterwards  the  same  bishop,  the  number  of  the 
saints  of  that  church  increasingv  added  to  it,  on 
the  eastern  part,  a  chancel,  which  he  consecrated- 
in  honour  of  the  blessed  virgin ;  the  altar  of  which^ 
for  a  memorial  to  future  ages,  he  adorned  with 
a  sapphire  of  inestimable  value;  and  lest,  the 
original  place,  and  dimensions  of  that  church, 
might  in  consequence  of  such  augmentation,  be 
forgotten,  there  was  a  column  or  pillar  erected, 
in  a  line  drawn  through  the  eastern  comer  of 
it,  towards  the  south,  dividing  it  from  the  chancel; 
The  length  of  the  church  from  that  line  towards 
the  west,  was  sixty  feet;  its  breadth  twenty-six 
feet;  and  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  column, 
from  the  middle  point,  between  the  corners,  forty- 
eight  feet.** 

Joseph  of  Arimathea,  the  founder,  was  entombed 
at  the  south  angle  of  the  oratory ;  and,  near  his 
^rave,  St.  Patrick,  the  first  Abbot  of  this,  place, 
was  also  interred,  beneath  a  stone  pyramid,  which 
was  afterwards  overlaid  with  silver.* 

The  walls  of  this  church  were  made  of  inter- 
twisted twigs,  supported  by  posts,  driven  into  the 
ground;    the  roof  was  thatched  with  straw;  and 

*MelUiMii. 
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of  such  materials  were  even  the  palaces  of  our 
ancient  kii^  composed.  But.  soon  a&/dT  the 
erection  of  this  church,  the  ancient  Britons  were 
instructed  by  the  Romans  in  the  art  of  building 
houses  and  fortifications  of  stone.  Many  vestiges 
of  their  encampments  remain  in  this  island  ;  and 
among  others,  the  ruins  of  a  fortified  camp  on 
Clifton-Hill,  and  two  others  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Avon. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Claudius, 
the  propraetor  Ostorius,  a  man  of  consummate 
military  talents  and  experience,  was  appointed 
general  of  the  Roman  ♦army  in  Britain.  On  his 
arrival  in  this  island,  he  experienced  much  an- 
jioyance  from  the  unsubdued'  Britons ;  who  made 
frequent  inroads  into  the  districts  occupied  by 
their  countrymen,  who  had  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Romans. 

Ostorius,  by  a  vigorous  eflFort,  subdued  the 
southern  part  of  the  island,  which  he  formed  into 
a  province ;  he  afterwards  marched  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  Cangi,  a  small  territory  in  Somerset- 
shire. Having  succeeded  in  the  subjugation  of 
the  Cangi,  be  disarmed  them,  and,  to  prevent  a 
revolt,  took  possession  of  the  heights,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Avon  and  Severn,  which  he  fortified' 
as  a  chain  of  posts,  calculated,  from  their  ele- 
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vated  situation,  to  command  a  view  of  the  cir- 
cumjacent country,  and  oveiiawe  the  natives.  We 
are  informed  by  a  Roman  historian,  that  OstoriuS 
maintained  his  authority  over  the  inhabitants  on 
the  banks  of  the  Avon  and  Severn,  by  surround- 
ing them  with  camps.*  A  proof  that  our  an- 
cestors submitted  with  great  reluctance  to  the 
sovereignty  of  a  foreign  state ;  and  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Bristol  was  not  only  considerable,  but 
formidable. 

When  Ostorius  had   thus  taken  possession  of, 
and  fortified  Bristol,  and  its  vicinity,  he  resolved 
to  complete  the  conquest*  of  the  island.     Leavmg 
a   garrison    at   the  camp   on    Clifton  Down,    he 
crossed  the  Severn  at  Aust  passage,  which  anti* 
ciuaries  agree  has  taken  its  name  from  this  war- 
rior ;  and  invaded  the  country  of  the  Silures,  or 
inhabitants  of  South   Wales.    Those  brave,   and 
hitherto  unconquered  people,  were  then  ruled  by 
Caractajcus,  a  hero  famous  in  history.     He  was 
a   prince  of  great  prudence   and  magnanimity, 
(equally   distinguished  for  his   intrepidity  in   the 
Meld,  and  his  patriotism  in  the  government  of  the 
state.    This   hero,   having    collected    his    forces, 
^  ncamped  with  his  army  in  Shropshire,  on  a  hill 
^  ailed  Caer  Caradoc,  a  post  which  was  strong  by 
mature,  and  fortified  by  art. 

•  Tacitus. 
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On  this  hill,  he  waited  the  attack .  of  the 
Homao  legions ;  and,  on  the  approach  of  Ostorius, 
prepared  for  battle*  Caractacus  excited  the  cou- 
rage of  his  warriors  with  the  persuasive  and  en« 
ergetic  eloquence  of  patriotism.  He  invoked  the 
names  of  his  glorious  ancestors,  whose  bravery 
had  repelled  Caesar  himself;  and  hitherto  pre* 
served  th^  people  from  the  ignominious  yoke  of 
the  enemy.  He  exhorted  his  countrymen  to 
defend  their  liberties,  their  altars,  their  wives, 
and  their  children,  from  dishonour  and  slavery. 
**  This  is  the  day,  and  this  the  field  V'  exclaimed 
Caractacus,  "in  which  Britain  will  recover  her 
liberty,  or  be  reduced  to  perpetual  slavery.'*  The 
troops,  with  acclamations,  and  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  generous  patriotism,  voluntary  bound  them- 
selves,  by  a  solemn  oath,  to  conquer  or  die; 
and  that  neither  darts  nor  wounds  should  compel 
them  to  yield. 

The  formidable  appearance  and  ardoilr  of  the 
Silures  startled  Ostorius ;  •  who  beheld  a  river 
apparently  unfordable  in  his  front ;  a  rampire  on 
the  opposite  bank;  and  the  steep  hills  covered 
with  armed  men.  But  his  soldiers  were  unappalled, 
and,  eager; for  the  contest,  loudly  demanded  the 
signal  to  begin  the  attack;  exclaiming,  that  to 
brave  men  nothing  was  impregnable.  The  Romans 
then  crossed  the  river,  and,  after  a  conflict  main- 
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taiaed  with  the  utmost  haoism  by  both  armies, 
the  superior  discipline  of  the  Romans,  and  their 
auxiliaries,  prevailed  over  the  native  valour  of 
the  Britons,  whosje  overthrow  was  fatal  to  the 
independence  of  their  country;  This  event  hap« 
pened  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  invasion  of  Britiun 
HI  the  rei^  of  Claudius  Caesar;*  and  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Silures,  Ostorius  returned  to  the 
fortified  camp  near  Bristol,  which  was  peculiarly 
favourable  for  the  purposes  of  defence  and  obser- 
vation ;  and  situated  in  a  fertile  country,  affording 
abundant  supplies  of  provisions  for  his  army. 

From  the  form  of  the  ancient  City  of  Bristol ; 
and  its  having  been  walled  with  stone,  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  it  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  the 
directions  of  Ostorius ;  the  four  principal  streets 
being  made  to  correspond  with  the  four  cardinal 
points,  which  was  the  usual  form  of  Ron|an  cities.-f* 
Indeed,  the  advantageous  situation  of  Bristol,  on 
the  banks  of  a  navigable  river,  was  a  sufficient 
inducement  to  the  conqueror,  to  provide  for  its 
future  security  and  defence. 

* 

The  vestiges  of  the  labors  of  Ostorius  aie  still 
petc^ptible  in  the  vicinity  of  Bristol ;  where  the 
ruins  of  three  Roman  camps  impress  the  mind  of 
the  antiquarian  with  enthusiastic  veneration.     A 

•  A.D.  64.  t  Tacitus. 
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Roman  station  on  the  high  banks  of  the  Avon, 
consisting  of  three  distinct  camt>s^  comaianctMl 
the  river  and  circurajatent  country,  for  many 
miles.  The  principal  of  these  camps  was  situ- 
ated <m  Clifton  Down;  anoitber,  directly  opposite; 
on  the  south-west  bank  of  the  Avon,  called  Bower- 
walls ;  and  the  third  on  the  verge  of  Leigh  Down, 
of  a  smaller  extent,  on  a  projectiiig  part  of  the 
bank,  further  down  the  river. 

There  is  a  romantic  description  of  these  ruins 
recorded  in  the  fifteenth  century,  by  a  native  of 
Bristol.  This  chronicler,  however,  seemed  more 
indined  to  adopt  the  traditional  legend  of  the 
vulgar,  than  *  investigate  the  origin  of  those  forti* 
fications  by  rational  enquiry* 

••  The  fortified  camp,**  says  he,  "  upon  tlie  high 
ground,  not  distant  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
Clifton-cliff,  is  said  by  vulgar  peofile  to^  be  there 
founded  before  the  time  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, by  Saracens  or  Jews,  c^r  by  one  Ghyst,- 
a  giant.  And,  as  a  proof  that  such  a  fortress  ^as 
in  all  likelihood  founded  them  in  ancient  [  times, 
there  remains  to  this  day,  in  an  extensive  circle> 
a  heap  of  stones  great  and  small.  It  is  wonderful 
to  behold  those  circular  ruins,  lying  in  such  order 
They  seem  to  be  the  remains  of  a  strong  castle, 
which  is  said  to  have  stood  on  this  spot,  for  some 
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hundreds  of  years  past>  but  is  now  nearly  IcTelled 
with  the  ground.  It  is  an  honour  and  ornament 
to  my  native  city  Bristol^  and  a  proof  of  its 
antiquity,  to  have  the  foundation  of  such  a  noble 
/ortress  or  camp;  and  I,  write  this  as  a  record 
of  its  existence/'* 

The  name  of  Saracens  was  probably  given  by 
the  common  people  to  the  Romans;    but  mere 
tradition  is  insufficient   for   the  estabUshment  of 
a  fact ;  And  various  circumstances  shall  be  adduced, 
as  proofs  that  these  fortifications  were  originally 
erected  by  the  conquerors  of  the  world.     A  de- 
scription of  the  Roman  manner  of  encampment 
will  furnish  the  antiquarian  with  evidence,  at  once 
curious  and  important,  in  favour  of  the  assertion* 
that   Clifton   Down  and  the  opposite  eminence, 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Avon,  were  once  a 
Roman  station,  and  fortified  by  Ostorius,  when 
he    extended    his    conquests    to   this    quarter  of 
the  island. 

The  military  system  and  discipline  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  a  model  of  regularity.  A  legion  ori- 
ginally consisted  of  three  thousand  infantry  and 
three  hundred  cavalry,  which  was  afterwards  aug^ 
mented  by  Caius   Marius,  to  the  number  of  six 

•  William  of  Worcester,  viho  was  parish  clerk  in  St.  James's  Priory, 
Bristol^  in  the  year  1480. 
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thousand  two  hundred.  The  number  of  kgiona 
was  twenty,  or  upwards,  according  to  the  increase 
of  population,  and  the  nature  or  extent  of  their 
^warfare* 

Their  defensive  armour  was  complete,  and  their 
c^ensive  weapons  consisted  of  a  pile,  or  long 
dart,  and  a  sword,  and  dagger*  When  on  their 
march,  in  an  enemy's  country,  a  centurion  went 
before  with  the  advanced  guard,  to  choose  a 
convenient  place  for,  encamping ;  which,  when 
practicable,  was  always  on  an  eminence,  and  near 
the  banks  of  a  river.  The  highest  ground  was 
first  marked  out  for  the  praetorium,*  or  pavilion 
for  the  geueral.  The  form  of  the  pra^torium  was 
circular;  it  was  high  and  surmounted  with  a 
white  flag,  contained  the  tribunal  or  chair  of 
state ;  the  augurale  or  place  of  divination ;  and 
other  appendages  of  supreme  authority. 

Around  the  praetorium,  an  area  of  one  hundi^ 
feet  in  extent,  on.  every:  side,  was  marked  out; 
and,  on  the  side  mOst  convenient  for  water  and 
forage,  the  legions  were  encamped;  each  being 
separated  by  a  street,  fifty  feet  in  breadth ;  and 
stationed  according  to  the  degree  of  honor  which 
they  held  in  the  army. .  The  centre  was  accounted 

*  This  pavilion  took  its  name  from  the  f  encralisiimo  of  the  army 
who  was  formerly  called  Prsetor. 
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the  most  honorable  post^  and  the  extremities  of 
the  camp,  an  inferior  station. 

The  principia  was  a  way  of  one  hundred  feet 
in  breadth^  which  extended  throughout  the  camp, 
between  the  maniples  or  subdivisions  of  every 
legion  and  the  praetorium.  In  this  space  the 
tribunes  sat  occasiraialljr  to  administer  justice ;  the 
principal  o£Scers  of  the  army  frequented  it  as 
a  place  of  recreation,  and  the  soldiers  amused 
themselves  with  different  athletic  and  military  ex- 
ercises. 

Every  tribune  had  his  tent  pitched  at  the 
head  of  his  legion,  and  the  legates  and  treasures 
were  staticmed  nearer  to  the  praetorium. 

The  encampment  was  encompassed  by  a  ditch 
and  rampire,  two  hundred  feet  distant  from  the 
tents ;  that  the  soldiers,  marching  into  the  camp 
in  battle  array,  mighty  without  confusion,  be 
fonned  in  subdivisions;  or  drawn  up  in  regular 
order  before  they  advanced  to  attack  an  enemy. 
The  fortification  was  also  made  at  this  distance 
ffom  the  tents,  that  the  soldiers  might  be  pro- 
tected from  the  darts  and  other  missile  weapons 
of  the  enemy.*  The  tents  were  made  of  skins 
or  hides    supported    by  slakes  driven  into  the 

•  Polybiiis* 
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ground,  and  fastened  with  cordsu  Each  tent 
contained  eleven  soldiers ;  this  society  was  de- 
nominated con/tiAemfn*;  and' the  phncipal  person, 
who  was  commonly  a  veteran,  was  called  caput 
coniuhemii.  Every  soldier  was  sworn  not  only 
not  to  commit  theft,  but  if  they  found  any  thing 
to  bring  it  to  the  tribunes. 

The  camp  was  ibrtified  by  liie  whole  army; 
the  soldiers,  armed  with  their  swoids  and  daggers, 
made  the  ditch;  every  maniple  having  a  pro- 
portionate part  measured  out,  under  the  superiu'* 
tendance  of  the  officers.  The  ditch  was  generally 
eight  feet  wide,  and  eight  deep.  Of  the  earth 
which  they  cast  inwards,  a  ram  pi  re  was  fotmed, 
faced  towards  the  trench,  with  turf  cut  regularly ; 
or,  if  there  was  no  turf,  they  strengthened  the 
loose  earth  with  boughs  and  faggots.  The  rampire, 
from  the  verge  of  the  ditch,  formed  a  breast- 
work, fortifi^  on  the  outside  with  thick  sharp 
stakes  deeply  fastened  in  the  ground. 

The  camp,  had  four  gates;  the  first,  or  porta 
pratoria^  which  was  in  the  rear  of  the  generars 
tent;  commonly  faced  the  east.  By  ^e  opposite 
gate  liie  soldien  went  to  fetch  their  wood,  water, 
and  forage*  The  two  other  gates  stood  opposite 
to  both,  ends  of  that  respected  place,  which  they 
called  principia.      These  gates  were  secured  by 
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doors ;  and  ia  standing  camps^  fortified  with 
turrets ;  upon  which  were  placed  the  baHsta  or 
sling,  and  other  defensive  engines. 

The  Romans  divided  the  night  into  four  watches^ 
every  watch  containing  three  hours;  the  first 
commencing  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
the  last  ending  at  six  in  the  morning, — These 
watches  were  distinguished  by  difierent  notes  of 
the  trumpet,  the  charge  of  sounding,  which 
belonged  to  the  chief  centurion  of  a  legion,  at 
whose  tent  the  trumpeters  attended  to  be  directed 
by  his  hour-glass. 

The  chief  standard  of  every  legion  was  an 
eagle,  and  the  ensign  of  a  maniple  was  a  dra- 
gon, wolf  or  sphinx,  with  the  head  towards  the 
enemy.* 

When  the  commander  in  chief  had  determined 
to  fight,  a  scarlet  flag  was  hoisted  above  the 
prs&torium,  as  a  signal  to  the  soldiers  to  prepare 
for  battle ;  the  sound  of  many  trumpets  together, 
was  the  second  signal ;  and  the  third  was  a  short 
harangue  or  oration,  to  encourage  the  troops, 
and  confirm  their  valour  by  rational  motives.—- 
Such    was    the    regularity,    discipline,   and    pro* 

•  Tn\j«ii*s  colnmo  at  Rome  is  adonied  with  seolplured  cnngiu  with 
thtB9  iredces. 
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^ence  with  which  a  Roman  army  was  conducted 
to  victory. 

From  the  foregoing  sketch,  it  must  foe  evident, 
on   a  survey  of  the  place,  that  Clifton  Down  was 
formeriy  a  Roman  station.     The  importance  of 
the   situation    in<Iuced    Ostorius    to  fortify  it  in 
the  best  manner;  but  there  was  a  deviation  from 
the  usual  regular  square  of  the  Roman  camp ;    the 
circular  hill  on    which    he    encamped  lequiring 
him  to  adopt  a  similar  form  in  his  fortification. 
Yet  there  is  a  visible  regularity,  in  his  outwcnrksy 
particularly  the  ditches  and  rampires,  with  which 
this  station  was  surrounded,  approaching  as  nearly 
as  the  hill  would  admit,  to  the  square  form  of  other 
Roman  fortifications.    The  most,  elevated  part  of 
the  hill,  where  the  praetorium  undoubtedly  stood, 
is  indeed  semicircular  ;  but  the  opposite  quarter, 
wl^re  the  porta   decumana  was  placed,  and  which 
led    directly    to    the    river,    presents    a    regular 
line,  which,   when    fortified,  must  have  been  im* 
pregnable,  as  well    as  inaccessible  to   an  enemy« 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  communication 
between  the  camp  on  Clifton  Down  and  those 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  -  river,  hy  a  ford 
across  the  Avon*  This  ford^  the  bottom  of  which 
consisted  of  solid   rock,  existed  till  within  these 
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few  yeafs;  but,  being  a  bar  to  the  shippiog,  it 
was  blown  up  with  gunpowder. 

A  variety  of  Roman  coins  and  utensils  dug 
np  by  Sir  William  Draper^  and  other  antiqua- 
Ties,  among  the  ruins  of  t||ie  camp  on  Clifton 
Down,  afford  sufficient  prodk  of  its  origin^  though 
th«  researches  of  the  curious  tend  to  destroy  the 
vestiges  of  this  station ;  some  of  whidi  are  how-* 
ever  still  visible.  The  other  camps  on  the 
opposite  bank»  have  escaped  the  scrutiniaing 
research  of  the  antiquary,  and  are  therefore  more 
perfect ;  that  known  by  the  name  of  Bower  Walls 
IS  overgrown  with  wood ;  and  several  traces  of 
ancient  masonry  are  stiU  perceptible  among  its 
mouldering  ruins.  How  different  now  the  appear- 
ance of  these  onc^  important  fortifications^  where 
the  Roman  eagles,  displayed  on  the  airy  sununitSt 
in  all  ^the  pomp  of  military  sway,  overawed  and 
intimidated  the  ancient  Britons,  compelling  them 
either  to  submit  to  foreign  power,  or  preserve 
their  independence  amid  the  woods  and  morasses 
of  South  Wales. 

The  remains  of  the  camp  on  Rownhara4iillt 
directly  opposite  to  Ctifton  Down,  exhibit  the 
most  perfect  traces  of  the  Roman  manner  of 
fortification.  It  is  generally  called  Bower  walls, 
a  name  probably  first  given  to  it  by  some  fan- 
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ciful  individual  ivho  planted  with  wood,  the  spot 
once  occupied  by  warriors. 

It  is  nearly  as  extensive  as  the  camp  on  Cli& 
ton  Down,  and  displays  its  once  forniidable 
triple  ditches  and  rampires,  in  a  semicircular 
form,  along  a  space  of  at  least  five  hundred 
yards  in  extent,  enclosing  an  area  sufficiently 
capacious  to  contain  an  army  of  10,000  men; 
and  bounded  by  the  verge  of  a  dingle  on  the 
northern  side,  and  the  indented  bank  of  the 
Avon  on  the  east.  The  outer  and  the  second 
trenches  and  rampires  appear  to  have  been  made 
on  the  plain,  and  doubtless  were  principally 
intended  to  resist  the  first  shock  of  assailants; 
but  the  third  trench  is  deep,  and  a  fortification 
of  solid  masonry,  built  on  a  thick  rampire,  and 
twelve  feet  higher  than  the  outworks,  must  at 
the  period  when  it  was  raised  have  been '  im- 
pregnable. The  masonry  is  composed  of  small 
stones,  strongly  cemented  with  lime,  part  of 
which  has  withstood  the  efforts  of  time,  (luring 
the  lapse  of  thirteen  centuries.  Traces  of  three 
entrances  to  this  camp  are  still  visible.  The 
widest,  which  probably  led  to  the  principiaj  is 
on  the  south  west  side  of  the  fortification ;  but 
it  could  have  no  correspondent  gate-way  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  camp,  which  is  bounded  by 
a  precipice  of  at  least  three  hundred  feet  deep, 
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which   forms    the  bank    of  the    Avon   opposite 
Clifton  down. 

A  narrower  entrance  on  the  eastern  side,  which 
probably  was  the  porta  prcetoriaj  is  nearly  opposite 
to  a   third   gate-way,   which,  from   its   situation, 
on  the  verge  of  the  dingle,  must   doubtless  have 
been  the  porta   decumana^  or  gate  by    which  the 
troops   went  out    for  wood,   water,   and   forage; 
and  through  which  criminals    were  conducted  to 
execution.     There  have  been   various  conjectures 
respecting  the  situation  of  the  praetoriuni   in  this 
camp;    but   we   are    yet    left    in  a  state  of    in- 
decision, as  the  place  marked  out  for  the  general's 
pavilion  seems  to  have  been  optional  or  accord- 
ing   to    circumstances.      An  antiquary    describes 
the  porta  prcetoria  as  being  "  always  situated  be- 
hind the  general's  tent ;  and  this  gate  did  usually 
look   towards  the  east,   or  to  the  enemy,  or  that 
way  the  army  was  to  march.*''      The  praetorium 
is  described  by  Polybius,  as  being  "  always  placed 
in  the  most  elevated   part   of   the    camp,   com- 
manding a    view  of   it,    and    the    circumjacent 
country.      Hence  it  must  have  beeen  placed  in 
this   camp,    on   the  eastern  side,  near  the  bank 
of  the  Avon ;   a  situation,  which  afforded  a  full 
view  of  the  other  encampments,  and  enabled  the 
commanding  officers  to  communicate  by  signals* 

•  Sammes*9  Brit.  Autiqua  lUiut.  p.  380. 
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This    camp    has    Jong  been   planted    with    a 
variety  of  trees  ;  particularly,  the  oak,  ash,  and 
elm,    which    extend    their    pleasant  embowering 
shades,   and  offer  a   delightful    shelter   from   the 
heat  of  summer,  to  numerous  parties  of  pleasure 
who  frequent  these  romantic  scenes.     The  dingle 
is   also   planted    with    trees,    that   rise   along   its 
banks,   presenting  a  picturesque  scene,  which  is 
still  more  grateful  to  the  lover  of  nature,  by  its 
contrast  with  the  barren  rocks  that  extend  along 
the  northern   side   of  the  Avon,  beneath   Clifton 
Down.     The  river,  winding  amid  its  rocky  shores, 
also  presents  a  beautiful  object,  and  the  scenery 
is  often  enlivened  by   the  transient    appearance 
of   a    ship  towed   into   port,   deeply   laden  with 
the    choicest    produce  of   foreign    climes.      Yet, 
amid  all  the  beauties  of  the  rich,  romantic,  and 
varied  scenery,    presented  by  a  landscape,   which 
afibrds  the  richest  display  of  fertility,  picturesque 
sublimity,  and  ornamented  architecture,  animated 
by  a  happy  population ;   the  venerable  ruins   of 
this   ancient  fortification,    once    manned   by   the 
intrepid  conquerors  of  the  world,  have  a  tendency 
to    inspire    the    contemplative   mind    with    more 
enthusiastic    emotions,    than  those    excited  even 
by  the  beautiful  perfection  of  art  and  nature. 

From  the  camp  on  Rownham  Hill  there  is  a 
communicatioQ    with   that    on  Leigh  Down^  by 
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the  d^ep  and  narrow  dingle,  or  by  passing  along 
the  verge  of  this  valley,  to  its  extremity  on  the 
Down.  Stoke-Ieigh  camp  is  the  smallest  of  the 
three,  situated  on  a  projecting  part  of  the  bank 
of  the  Avon,  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  camp  on 
Bownham  Hill,  and  somewhat  lower  than  the 
fortification  on  Cliftoo  Hill.  It  is  fortified  on 
the  south  and  soUth-west,  by  two  trenches  and 
rampires,  the  outer  bank  is  comparatively  low, 
and  the  inner  rampire,  ten  feet  thick  at  the  top, 
and  gradually  broader  towards  the  base,  com- 
posed of  earth  and  stone,  without  any  apparent 
intermixture  of  mortar,  rises  at  least  ten.  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  camp ;  and,  with  a  ditch, 
eight  feet  deep,  must  impress  the  beholder  with 
a  lively  idea  of  its  formes  strength. 

The  principal,  or  western  entrance,  crossed  the 
first  trench,  and  through  the  rampire,  into  the 
second  ditch,  which  led  to  another  gateway, 
immediately  communicating  with  the  interior  of 
the  camp.  Hence  the  assailants,  if  successful  in 
forcing  the  outworks,  would  afterwards  be  obliged 
to  pass  along  a  space  of  sixty  yards,  exposed  to 
the  darts,  and  other  missile  weapons  of  the 
besieged,  before  they  could  penetrate  into  the 
in  tenor  t 
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An  extrasive  narrow  wall,  with  a  ditch,  may 
be  traced  from  the  northern  extremity  o(  this 
camp,  to  a  considerable  distance  along  the  Down ; 
and  it  probably  enclosed  a  repository  for  forage, 
and  a  separate  place  for  the  horses  belonging  to 
the  aivdy. 

The  entrance  at  the  northern  side  of  this  camp^ 
is  conjectured  by  Mr.  Barrett,  to  have  led  to 
the  prdetorium,  the  scite  of  which  he  describes  as 
surrounded  with  a  trench.  But  not  a  single 
i^estige  of  this  intrenchment  is  now  discoverable, 
and  that  it  never  existed,  is  extremely  probable; 
for  the  preetorium,  and  its  area,  including  a  cir- 
cular space  of  two  hundred  feet  in  diameter,* 
ms  situated  so  as  to  afford  an  easy  commimi. 
cation  with  every  other  part  of  the  camp;  and 
it  also  was  sufficiently  defended  by  the  general 
fortifications. 

The  supposition  of  the  existence,  at  this  early 
period,  of  a  general  chain  of  communication  by 
forts  capeded  on  heights,  seems  also  erroneous ; 
for  the  Roman  army,  under  the  command  of 
Obtorios,  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  an  dtt^ck 
fipMA  tlie  Britons  after  the  defeat  of  Oaractacus. 
It  does  not  appeal^  diat  Ostoiius  received  any 
of  his  reinforcements,    or    military  supplies,  by 
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water;  for  it  was  during  the  government  of 
Agricola,  that  Britain  was  first  discovered  by  the 
Rpmans  to  be  an  island.  Hence  Ostorius  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  any  sudden  attack ;  and  he 
probably  thought  himself  sufficiently  secure  in 
those  fortified  camps,  which  were  rather  estal> 
lished  to  overawe  a  conquered  people,  than  resist 
the  assaults  of  a  powerful  enemy. 

After  the  final  departure  of  the  Romans  from 
Britain,  these  fortified  camps  afforded  an  occa* 
sional  protection  to  the  western  Britons  whao 
assaulted  by  the  Scots  and  Picts  ;  and  afterwards 
when  the  Saxons  conquered  this  country,  they 
doubtless  not  only  availed  themselves  of  the 
fortified  posts  formerly  occupied  by  the  con- 
querors of  the  world,  but  extended  and  strength- 
ened those  works  by  additional  fortifications. — 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Alfred  the  Great  .built 
the  forts  supposed  by  Mr.  Barrett  and  other 
antiquarians  to  have  been  raised  by  the  Romans. 
As  a  corroboration  of  this  conjecture.it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  English  were  unskilled  in 
architecture  at  that  period,  and  consequently  the 
forts  built  by  them  have  long  since  sunk. into 
ruins,  while  the  ancient  cement  of  the  Romans 
continues  to  this  day,  almost  as  hard  as  the  stones 
it  binds. 
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When  the  Danish  barbarians  overran  England 
at  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century, 
almost  every  monument  of  national  skill  was 
destroyed  by  those  rude  conquerors.  But  not- 
withstanding their  ferocity  and  ignorance,  they  had 
sufficient  sagacity  to  occupy  the  different  forti- 
fications ;  and,  among  others  the  ancient  Roman 
station  near  Bristol,  which,  from  its  situation, 
was  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  security  of  a 
maritime  intercourse  with  their  piratical  coun- 
trymen. It  is  well  known  that  the  ancient 
Danes  were  enterprising  navigators,  who  for  ages 
harassed  and  plundered  the  other  maritime 
nations  of  Europe.  When  they  conquered 
England  they  built  a  number  of  forts  on  the 
hills  throughout  the  kingdom,  which,  when  occu- 
pied by  troops,  enabled  them  to  keep  up  a 
general  communication.  Several  of  those  forts 
were  erected  along  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers, 
and  when  the  Danes  were  apprehensive  of  an 
insmrection  of  the  natives,  they  were  thus  ena^ 
bled  to  receive  requisite  reinforcements  from  the 
continent;  or,  if  defeated,  to  retreat  to  thei^ 
shipping  for  security. 

Their  unskilfulness  in  the  art  of  fortification 
is  manifest  from  the  ruins  of  their  forts,  which 
were  commonly  circular,  consisting  of  earth  and 
stones,  and  surrounded  with  a  deep  ditch.    But 
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that  they  occupied  the  stronger  forts  erected  by 
the  Saxons  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  cannot 
be  doubted.  In  those  early  ages,  indejsd,  man- 
kind trusted  more  to  personal  prowess  than  the 
protection  of  a  fortress;  hence  we  frequently 
read  of  the  besieged  sallying  forth  and  repelling 
the  besiegers  hand  to  hand.  Those  hardy  and 
fierce  northern  nations,  known  by  the  name  of 
Danes^  were  not  deficient  in  that  daring  valour^ 
which  probably  ^  occasioned  them  to  be  the 
more  negligent  in  the  erection  ^  of  military  works^ 
which  were  in  general  built  for  temporary  pii^ 
lK)ses,  and  of  perishable  materials. 

For  the  more  complete  illustration  of  the 
aniquities  of  Bristol  and  its  vicinity,  the  camp 
on  Clifton  Down  was  dug  up  in  several  }^aees 
in  the  year  1808 ;  but  those  researches  were  ua- 
productive,  nothing  curious  being  found  except 
a  part  of  a  Roman  or  Danish  dagger.* 

Similar  researches  were  also  made  in  the  two 
camps  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Avon»  but 
without  success.  Stoke*leigh  camp  was  disoo- 
vered  to  be  founded  on  solid  rock,  covered  with 
a  thin  stratum  of  soil  or  mould,  which  was 
probably  accumulated  firom  the   adjacent  down^ 

*  It  is  now  in  tbe  potienioQ  of  Uie  publisher* 
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This  camp  was  not  planted  with  trees  like  that 
on  the  adiacent  eminence,  where  the  soil  is 
deeper :  yet  even  there  no  ancient  coins,  armour, 
or  utensils,  were  discoverable.  It  is  indeed  im- 
probable that  the  Roman  army,  commanded  by 
Ostorius,  buried  any  part  of  their  treasure  in 
the  camps  near  Bristol,  for  it  does  not  appear 
from  history,  that  there  was  a  battle  fought  between 
them  and  the  Britons  in  this  neighbourhood»  uid 
it  was  customary  for  them  to  conceal  their  money 
beneath  the  earth,  only  when  they  expected  an 
engagement  with  the  enemy. 
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jL  he  extension  of  the  Eoman  power  and 
influence  to  the  western  part  of  Britain*  is  an 
eventinl  era  in  the  history  of  Bristol ;  for  it  is 
remarkable,  that  the  victorious  progress  of  those 
fcweign  conquerors  to  this  city,  and  the  promul* 
gation  of  Christianity  within  its  walls,  happened 
at  nearly  the  same  period  of  time.  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  first  preached  the  gospel  in  the  country 
of  the  Cangi,  about  the  middle  of  the  first  cen- 
tury;  and,  at  the  same  period,  Ostorius  took 
possession  of  Bristol,  and  encamped  with  his  legions 
on  the  high  banks  of  the  Avon  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  city.  Hence  the  accession  of  both  Divine 
and  human  knowledge,  thus  communicated  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Bristol,  must  have  had  a  powerful 
influence  in  the  melioration  of  their  manners,  the 
exaltation  of  their  religious  ideas,  and  their  ad- 
vancement in  those  useful  and  elegant  arts  which 
contribute  to  the  improvement  and  happiness  ot 
mankind. 
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A  circumstantial  detail  of  the  gradual  improve* 
ment  of  this    great    community    in    population, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  would  afford  a  high 
gratification  to  the  curiosity  of  the  general  reader, 
and  contribute    to    an    elucidation  of  that  pro* 
gression  of  the  human  mind  from  barbarism   to 
refinement,    which    is    so   grateful  to   the   mora] 
philosopher.    But  such  complete  and  authenticated 
documents  of  the  ancient  state    of   Bristol,  and 
the   various    vicissitiides    experienced    by  its  in- 
habitants, are  unattainable  from  the  obscure  writings 
of  monkish  historians.    Their  researches  and  studies 
were  chiefly  confined  to  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  those  dark  ages, — ^the  foundation  of  monasteries, 
eulogiums  on  their  regal    or   noble   benefactors, 
and  ridiculous  stories  of  pretended  miracles,  which 
constitute  the  very  essence  of   the   information 
communicated  by  their  records.     The  transactions 
of  .commerce   were    considered    as    unworthy    of 
notice  by  men  who  could  obtain  the  wealth  of 
the  industrious  without  effort.    We  must,   how- 
ever, avail  ourselves  of  even  the  imperfect  me- 
morials of  past  ages,  supplied  by  those  chroniclers, 
whose  pages  present  us    with  a  misty  retrospect 
of  the  general  state  of  Britain  and  its  inhabitants- 
Several  hints  on  this   subject,  though  evidently 
dictated  by  prejudice,  are  also  obtainable  from 
the  elegant  productions  of  the  Roman  historians. 
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When  the  Romi^ns  extended  their  ,  conquest; 
to  the  northern  and  western  .tracts  -  of  Britain, 
their  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  was  much, 
impeded  by  woods  and  morasses.  The  four 
principal  highways  through  Britain^  having  in 
the  lapse  of  ages  become  almost  impassable, 
were  repaired  by  Trajan  about  the  close  of  the 
first  century. 

But  the  advantages  generally  derivable. by  the 
natives  and.  their  conquerors  from  this  facility  of 
intercourse,  were  dearly  purchased  by  those 
Britons  who  were  employed  in  this  great  public 
work.  For  the  roads  were  repaired  and  paved 
by  the  natives,  under  the  direction  of  Romans, 
who  compelled  them  to  work  like  slaves. — 
Hence  they  justly  complained  that  the  Romans 
stood  over  them  like  relentless  task-masters, 
compelling  them  to  labour  with  stripes  and 
indignities,  consuming  their  strength  and  wear- 
ing out  their  limbs  in  clearing  away  woods 
and  paving  fens.* 

It  would  be  tedious  to  give  a  detail,  of  the 
struggles  made  by  the  Britons  for .  their  eman- 
cipation, during  the  ascendency  of  Roman  powei 
in  this  island.  But  it  ought  to  be  observed,- 
that  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  their  independ^ 

•  Tacitus 


eiiee»  ^ey  deriveil  many  benefits  from  their 
ntercotirse  witli  a  people  who  introduced  the 
useful  and  ornamental  arts  wherever  their  arms 
prerailed. 

In  tiie  reign  of  Domitian»  Britain  was  governed 
by  Agricola,  who  established  the  Roman  power 
in  this  island,  and  immortalized  his  name  by  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Caledonii»  under  the 
brave  bvt  un&M*tunate  Galgacus.  This  event 
complefeed  the  subjugation  of  Britain,  which  was 
tfaenceforward  considered  by  the  conqueror  as  a 
Roman  piwince,  and  consequently  admitted  to 
a  participation  of  all  the  immunities  enjoyed  by 
tbe  allies  of  Rome, 

The  island  was  governed  by  Agricola  with 
great  moderation  and  prudence.  He  appointed 
nfteers  of  virtue  and  talent  to  preside  over 
the  different  districts;  was  indefatigable  in  the 
reformation  of  abuses,  and  administration  of  justice 
according  to  the  laws  of  Rome;  and  he  con- 
tributed to  the  improvement  of  the  Britons,  by 
tfaeinstitutton  of  establi^ments  for  the  education 
«f  groutk  By  this  mild  and  equitable  admini- 
itFation  lie  concilrated  the  nmids  of  the  people^ 
and  this  pacific  disposition  was  still  further  pro* 
moted  by  the  extensive  promulgation  of  cbristi- 
anity  in  the  bland. 
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The  Britons  were  also  instructed  }>j  the 
Romans  in  the  culidvation  of  the  soil;  an  art 
hitherto  much  neglected  bj  a  people  who  pre- 
ferred pastoral  indolence  to  the  active  industry 
of  the  husbandman.  But, the  numerous  advantages 
and  gratifications  arising  from  successful  agri* 
culture  soon  rendered  it  popular,  and  improve- 
ments, not  only  in  handicraft  arts,  but  also  in 
navigation,  gradually  introduced  that  adventurous 
and  enterprizing  spirit,  which  at  this  remote  period 
of  time  is  the  foundation  of  the  commerce,  opu« 
lence,  and  glory  of  this  island. 

London,  Bristol,  and  other  sea-ports,  gradually 
emerged  from  obscurity  under  the  auspicious  in- 
fluence of  Agricola;  but  the  subsequent  commo- 
tions  and  final  dismemberment  of  the  Boman 
empire  involved  Britain,  and  its  other  dependen* 
cies,  in  similar  ruin. 

In  the  year  410,  the  Romans  finally  resigned 
their  authority  oyer  Britain.  But  they  previously 
exhausted  the  population  by  levies  of  troops  for 
the  defence  of  their  dominions  on  the  Continent, 
insomuch  that  the  island  was  left  almost  de- 
fenceless.*^ 

After  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  the  people 
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were  left  to  choose  their  own  rulers ;  but  this 
short  enjoyment  of  peace  and  liberty,  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  incursions  of  the  Picts  and  Scots, 
barbarians  who  inhabited  the  northern  part  of  the 
island,  and  invaded  their  neighbours  for  the  pur- 
poses of  plunder  and  devastation. 

Ambassadors  were  deputed  by  the  Britons  to 
Rome,  entreating  aid  against  the  Scots  and  Picts  ^ 
and  a  legion  was  sent  to  assist  in  their  repulsion. 
Hie  Romans  soon  defeated  those  marauders,  and 
having  cleared  the  frontiers  which  divided  those 
uncivilized  banditti  from  the  civilized  Britons, 
they  built  a  wall  or  rampire  across  the  island, 
from  sea  to  sea.* 

But  the  barbarians  soon  broke  down  part  of 
this  wall,  and  again  poured  into  the  country 
like  a  torrent,  spreading  destruction  around  where- 
soever  they  came.  The  Britons  in  their  distress 
again  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  imploring  the 
aid  of  their  former  protectors ;  and  VaJentinian 
III.  then  emperor,-!-  sent  another  body  of 
troops  to  their  assistance.  These  auxiliaries  soon 
drove  the  plunderers  beyond  their  frontiers,  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  Britons,  a  wall  of 
stone  was  built  twelve  feet  high  and  eight  feet 
thick,  which  formed  a  strong  barrier  from  New* 

•  Samnet's  Brit  Ant.  lUiii.  p.  SU.  f  Aa.  D^.  418»^ 
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cast3e-on-Tyne  to  Solway-Fritli.  They  also  built 
tovrers  on'  the  southern  coast  to  prevent  piratical 
invasions  in  that  quarter. 

Having  thus  fortified  the  frontiers  of  then:  Bri- 
tish allies,'  the  Romans  exhorted  them  to  defend 
themselves  valiantly,  as  they  could  no  longer  afford 
them  any  assistance*  The  Romans  thea  embarked 
for  the  Continent,*  and  soon  after  their  departure 
th6  northern  barbarians  recommenced  hostilities 
against  the  Britons,  and  by  their  savage  and  des- 
perate valour,  captured  the  frontier  towns,  and 
devastated  the   country. 

A  pathetic  account  of  the  misery  of  the  people 
is  recorded  by  our  most  ancient  historian,*!*  who 
informs  us  that  the  Britons,  exhausted  and  dis- 
pirited by  continual  wars,  sent  deputies  to  Rome 
for  assistance.:]:  Their  letters  directed  to  ^tius, 
the  president  of  Gallia,  were  to  the  following 
purport : 

"  To  jStius,  thrice  consul,  the  groans  of  the 
Britons.-'— The  barbarians  drive  us  to  the  sea,  and 
the  sea  drives  us  back  to  the  barbarians ;  so  that 
between  both  we  are  reduced  to  the  wretched 
alternative  of  being  murdered  or  drowned. 

^  An.  Don.  423.  t  Bede.  X  Ad.  Ikm.  446. 
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•*  We  the  poor  remains  of  the  Britons,  besides 
the  miseries  of  war^  are  afflicted  with  famine  and 
mortality,  which  at  this  time  depdpulates  our 
land." 

This  supplic&tory  address  obtained  only  an 
answer  fram  -3Etius,  in  which  he  informed  the  Bri- 
tdns  that  he  could  afford  them  no  assistance,  being 
then  engaged  in  preparations  for  the  repolsion  of 
Attila,  who  with  an  army  of  eight  hundred  thou«» 
sand  Huns,  had  invaded  GauL  Thus  left  desti- 
tute, the  dispirited  Britons  had  before  them  the 
miserable  prospect  of  famine  or  extermination ; 
for  the  Scots  and  Picts  in  their  frequent  incursions, 
not  only  interrupted  tillage,  but  drove  off  the 
flocks  and  herds,  and  destroyed  the  habitations 
of  bur  ancestors. 

But  the  immorality  of  the  Britons  at  this  period 
v^as  a  greater  obstacle  to  their  happiness,  than 
even  the  inroads  of  the  enemy.  Their  religion, 
if  it  deserved  the  name,  consisted  of  an  intermix- 
ture of  Pagan  errors  with  the  truths  of  Christi- 
anity; the  manners  of  the  people  were  tinctured 
with  the  grossness  of  their  superstition ;  and  their 
morals  were  debased  by  sensuality.  The  light  of 
Bevelation,  which  had  shone  on  the  inhabitants 
of  the  western  part  of  Britain,  and  consequently 
those  of  Bristol,  was  echpsed  by  ttie  gloomy 
superstition  of  Paganism ;    and  though  number^ 
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oi  the  people  were  professors  of  Christiaiiityi  the 
enormity  of   their  vices  disproved   the  sincerity 
'  of  their  professions. 

While  the  people  in  general  were  in  this  wretched 
state  of  depravity,  without  virtue,  government,  or 
laws ;  a  few  of  the  nobles  held   a  convention,  to 
devise  some  method  of  counteracting  the  evils  of 
anarchy.      At   this   meeting   it  was  deemed  Ex- 
pedient   to    nominate    Vortigem    King    of   the 
Dunmonii,*  monarch  of  Britain.      This  decision 
met  with  the  general  concurrence  of  the  people, 
who,  harrassed  by  the  reiterated  incursions  of  the 
northern  barbarians^  wished    for  a    ruler  whose 
abilities  and  valour  might  enable  them  to  repel 
their  enemies* 

But  Vortigem  was  incompetent  to  the  per- 
formance of  this  important  task;  for  instead 
of  the  wisdom,  disinterestedness,  and  virtue  which 
should  form  the  character  of  a  great  monarch, 
his  characteristics  were  cunning,  treachery,  and 
sensuality.  The  Scots  and  Picts  continued  their 
depredations  in  defiance  of  the  feeble  exertions 
of  this  British  soveregin,  who  finding  his  resources 
inadequate  to  the  continuance  of  the  contest^ 
convened  an  assembly  of  his  nobles,  at  which  he 
persuaded  them  to   call  in  the  aid  of  the  Saxons, 

*  Itdmbitanto  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire, 
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a  warlike  nation  who  inhabited  the  country  near 
the  coasts  of  the  German  Ocean, 

Accordingly  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Wittigisil^ 
general  of  the  Saxons^  who  summoned  a  council 
of  his  principal  officers  to  receive  them.  When 
introduced  to  the  council^  the  senior  ambassador 
of  the  Britons  addressed  them  in  the  following 
words. 

^^  Illustrious  and  generous  Saxons,  the  Britons 
harrassed  by  the  incessant  inroads  of  the  Scots 
and  Picts  their  neighbours,  yet  their  enemies^ 
have  deputed  us  to  implore  your  aid.  The  fame 
of  your  valour  has  reached  our  ears,  we  are 
sensible  your  arms  are  irresistible,  and  therefore 
come  to  intreat  your  protection.  Britain  for 
some  ages  made  a  considerable  province  of  the 
Roman  empire,  but  our  protectors  having  aban-* 
doned  us»  we  invite  you  to  an  alliance.  Grant 
our  request,  and  in  return  we  offer  all  that  a 
country  rich  and  fertile,  like  ours,  can  afibrd.— ^ 
We  shall  submit  to  whatever  terms  of  recom- 
pense you  shall  judge  reasonable,  if  as  allies  you 
afford  us  your  assistance  in  the  repulsion  of  the 
enemy  out  of  our  country.'** 

To  this  address  Wittigisil  returned  a  concise 

•  Ninnins. 
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but  favourable  answer.  "  Be  assured/'  said  he 
**  tliat  tlie  Saxons  will  assist  you  in  your  pressing* 
necessities/'  The  result  of  this  conference  was  a 
treaty  of  alliance,  in  which  the  Saxons  agreed 
to  send  the  Britons  an  army  of  nine  thousand 
auxiliaries,  on  condition,  that  the  troops  should 
be  allowed  a  certain  pay,  and  that  they  should 
be  put  in  possession  of  the  isle  of  Thanet  for  the 
establishment  of  a  colony  in  Britain. 

Prior  to  this  embassage  and  alliance,  Britain 
was  not  altogether  unknown  to  the  Saxons,  who 
had  made  several  piratical  descents  upon  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  island,  whence  they  had  been 
repelled  with  so  much  vigour,  that  they  con- 
sidered the  Britons  a  truly  formidable  race,  till 
they  themselves  made  a  discovery  of  their 
weakness. 

The  warlike  people  whom  the  Britons  had 
thus  engaged  to  become  their  assistants,  were  at 
this  period  celebrated  on  thfe  continent  for  their 
valour.  Their  origin  is  unknown,  though  several 
antiquarians  have  favoured  the  ^  world  with  in* 
genious  conjectures  on  the  subject.  Mr,  Camden 
is  of  opinion  that  they  derived  their  name  from 
the  Sac8&  of  Asia,  and  this  conjecture  is  cor<- 
roborated  by  some  runic  verses  descriptive  of  the 
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Heaven  of  these  idolaters.     Thus  traoslated  by 
Sammes. 

'<  Metbinks  I  long' to  end, 

'<I   hear  the  Dyser  edi; 
<' Which  Woden  here  doth    send 

"  To  bring  me  to  his  hall. 
"With  Asians  there  in  highest  flett» 

^<  I  merrily  will  qoaff, 
**  P&st  hours  I  ciue  not  to  repeat^ 

«<  Buf:  when  I  0ie  1*11  faugh."* 

The  Saxons  believed  that  after .  death  they 
were  to  be  admitted  into  Wpdep'sf  Hall,  there 
to  drink  ale  with  him  and  his  companions  in 
the  skulls  of  their  enemies.  Th^y  also  imagmed 
that  a  goddess  named  Dyser  was  employed  by 
their  god  to  convey  the  spirits  of  the  valiant 
into  his  paradise. 

When  tl^e  Saxons  were  ipvited  to  the  aid  of 
the  Britons,  they  yrere  idolatxirs,  the  principal 
objects  of  their  worship  being  the  Sun,  Moon, 
Tuiscp,  Woden^  Thor,  Friga,  and  Seater,  from 
whom  the  day^  of  the  week  were  named. 

According    to   Herodotus,    their  leagues  were 
CQnfirmipd  with  hiunan  bloo(}f     Haying  pyt  wine 

•  Sammes's  Britannia  Antiqua  Uostrata,  p.  43^ 
t  Woden  yvza  the  Saxon  god  of  war. 
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into  an  earthen  vessel,  thej  with  a  sword  or 
knife  made  a  gash  in  their  bodies,  then  dipped 
the  weapon  into  the  cup,  and  after  many  invo* 
cations  to  their  idols,  and  imprecations  against 
whosoever  should  fail  of  this  solemn  engagementt 
they  drank  up  the  wine.**' 

The  Saxons  were  naturally  warlike.  For  coo* 
rage  of  mind,  strength  of  body,  and  indefatigable 
activity,  they  were  the  most  renowned  of  the 
German  nations.-f'  They  were  dreadful  to  the 
Romans  in  consequence  of  their  courage  and 
agility.J  They  were  tall,  well  proportioned,  and 
handsome ;  wore  their  hair  loose  on  their  shoulders, 
and  were  clothed  in  long  flowing  garments  of 
iinen,  embroidered  with  yarious  colours.  Their 
^rmour  consisted  of  spears,  swords,  daggers  and 
small  shields.  To  their  enemies  they  were  cruelt 
especially  prisoners  of  war,  whonj  they  sacrificed 
to  their  idols.§ 

According  to  their  agreement  with  the  British 
ambassadors,  a  considerable  body  of  troops  under 
the  command  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  the  sons 
of  Wittigisil,  were  sent  from  Saxony  to  this  island. 
They  landed  in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  where  Vcmv 
tigern,  who  stood  on  the  shore  ready  to  receive 

*  Herodotus,  lib.  4.  f  Zosimnii,  }  MareeUinus, 

i  Pavlfit  piaconos. 
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them,  welcomed  hi«  allies  with  unfeigned  joy.— 
The  Saxons  were  joined  by  a  small  army  of 
Britons,  and  marched  against  the  Scots  and  Picts, 
who  had  penetrated  into  the  country  as  far  as 
Stamford  in  Lincolnshire. 

At  the  first  onset  the  Saxons,  unappalled  by 
the  darts  of  the  enemy,  marched  up  to  them 
with  a  firmness  and  discipline  that  terrified  those 
plunderers,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
feeble  opposition  of  the  ill-armed  Britons.  The 
total  discomfiture  of  the  northern  barbarians  in 
the  first  battle,  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of 
victories,  obtained  by  the  Saxons  over  them, 
that  eventually  compelled  them  to  retire  into 
their  own  barren  and  almost  inaccessible  regions* 

When    Hengist    the    Saxon   general   had  thus 
expelled  the  enemies  of  the  Britons,  he  requested 
permission    to    build   a    small  fort  for  the  pro- 
tection   of  the    northern     part   of  the  country, 
and    the    accommodation    of    the    troops    who 
might  be  placed  there  as  a  garrison.     Vortigem 
readily  complied   with  his  request,   and  granted 
him  as  much  ground  as  he  could  surround  with 
the  hide  of  an  ox,  which  being  cut  into  small 
thongs,  enclosed  a  space  sufficient  for  the  founda* 
tion  of  a  fort,  called  Thong  Castle. 
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The  British  nobles,  howevCT,  vreTB  displeased 
et  thus  seeing  a  foreign  power  established  in  the 
very  heart  of  their  country,  and  Hengist  per- 
ceiving their  dissatisfaction,  and  apprehensive  of 
treachery,  immediately  dispatched  a  messepgex 
to  Saxony  with  an  account  of  his  situation, 
requesting  a  powerful  reinforcement  of  his 
countrymen* 

These  troops  were  accompanied  by  Escus,  the. 
eldest  son  of  Hengist,  and  Rowena  his  niece,  a 
young  lady  of  consummate  personal  beauty  and 
mental  endowments,  in  honor  of  whose  arrival 
the  Saxon  general  prepared  a  splendid  enter- 
tainment, to  which  King  Vortigem  was  invited* 

During  the  entertainmetat,  the  beauty  and 
agreeable  manners  of  Rowena,  captivated  the 
Biitish  prince,  who  demanded  her  in  marriage 
of  Hengist;  but  the  wily  Saxon  replied,  that  he 
could  not  bestow  his  niece  on  a  person  who  was 
not  only  already  married,  but  also  a  Christian. 
Vortigern  removed  these  obstacles  by  divorcing 
his  wife,  and  consenting  that  Rowena  should 
have  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion.  Their 
marriage  was  afterwards  solemnized  with  great 
pomp,  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of  the  British 
nobles. 
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This  matrimonial  union  estabKshed  the  Saxons 
in  Britain,  for  Vortigem,  soon  afterwards,  dis- 
l^laced  Gorgonus,  the  governor  of  Kent,  and 
invested  Hengist  and  Horsa  with  the.  sovereignty 
of  that  province,  giving  them  permission  to  people 
it  with  emigrants  from  Saxony. 

The  ambitious  Hengist,  however,  resolved  to 
extend  his  authority  throughout  Britain,  and  for 
that  purpose  obtained  further  reinforcements  of 
warriors  from  time  to  time,^  insomuch  that  he  at 
length  was  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army, 
sufficient  to  repel  any  sudden  attack  of  the 
Britons,  who  now  looked  upon  him  as  a  prp» 
fessed  Tenemy.  He  also  informed  Vortigern,  who 
continued  his  stedfast  friend,  that  the  Britons 
held  a  secret  correspondence  with  Ambrosius,  a 
prince  descended  from  Roman  ancestors,  who  was 
then  at  the  court  of  Aldwen,  King  of  Armoric» 
or  Brittany. 

Vortigern,  who  now  despaired  of  ever  regain- 
ing the  affections  of  his  British  subjects,  and 
dreaded  Ambrosius  as  a  dangerous  rival,  applied 
for  advice  and  assistance  to  Hengist,  who  told 
him  that  all  the  Saxons  in  Britain  were  at  his 
devotion,  and  persuaded  him  to  admit  a  greater 
number  of  soldiers  from  Saxony  into  Britain. 
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The  British  prince  agreed  to  this  proposftl,  and 
a  fleet  of  forty  ships,  with  a  powerful  reinforce^- 
ment,  under  the  command  of  Octa,  landed  in 
this  island  in  the  year  452.  Hengist  now  openly 
complained  that  the  Saxon  soldiers  had  not  been 
paid  according  to  the  original  contract^  and  boldly 
demanded  the  arrears. 

The  Britons^  exasperated  at  his  conduct^  re- 
solved to  repress  the  power  of  the  Saxons,  and 
Vortimer,  the  son  of  Vortigeru,  inspired  with 
patriotic  zeal,  having  entered  into  a  secret  con* 
federacy  with  the  principal  British  nobles^  a  suc- 
cessful insurrection  against  Vortigern  compelled 
him  to  admit  his  son  copartnet  ,with  him  in  the 
government.  The  British  nobles  also  entrusted 
the  sole  management  of  the  public  affairs  to 
Vortimer,  hence  the  power  of  his  father  was 
.merely  nominal  and  inefficient. 

This  revolution  was  the  commencement  of  a 
sanguinary  war  between  the  Sas^ons  and  Britons, 
which  ended  in  ike  subjugation  of  the  latter; 
for  although  Vortimer  distinguislied  himself  by 
fais  valour  and  wisdom  both  in  the  council  and 
the  fidd,  his  couhtiymen  ^erfe  driven  to  such 
extremities,  that  by  the  advice  of  Guithelin, 
archbishop  of  London,  they  sent  ambassadors  to 
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the  King  of  Armorica  for  aid.  This  application 
made  way  for  the  introduction  of  Ambrosias^ 
who  landed  at  Totness  with  ten  thousand  men ; 
but  his  arrival  only  increased  the  miseries  of  the 
Britons  by  a  civil  war  between  his  partizans  and 
/those  of  Vortimen 

Meanwhile  the  Saxons,    profiting  by  the  dis- 
cord of  the  Britons,  daily  took  firmer  possession 
of  Kent,  and  the  country  beyond  the  Humber* 
Afler  a  civil  war  of  eight  years,  the  kingdom 
was,  by  mutual  agreement,  divided  between  the 
contending  princes ;   the  British  Kings  Vortigera 
and  Vortimer  exercising  their  authority  over  the 
eastern,  and  Ambrosius  over  the  western  part  of 
the  kingdom;  the  highway  called  Watling-street 
being  the  boundary.  ^  ^ 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  sanguinary  civil  war^ 
Brita.in  exhibited  a  deplorable  scene  of  devasta^- 
tion*     Whole  districts  were  depopulated   by  the 
sword,  tillage   neglected,    all    manufactures    and 
commerce   suspended,    except  the  fabrication  of 
warlike  instraments ;  and  as  a  still  further  aggra- 
vation of  internal  misery,  the  coasts  were  insulted 
by  the   piratical   Saxons,  and   the  advantage  of 
a  commercial  inta-course  with  foreign  nations  pre- 
viented  by  these  desperate  adventurers. 
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During  this  temporary  state  of  public  calamity, 
the  sea-ports  of  Britain,  particularly  London  and 
Bristol,  were  reduced  to  the  verge  of  ruin.—  * 
The  merchants  were  deprived  of  their  property, 
which  was  seized  under  the  name  of  contri- 
butions exacted  by  the  predominant  party;  and 
the  cheering  influence  of  trade  and  plenty,  was 
succeeded  by  penury  and  indolence. 

A  narrative  of  the  battles  and  other  memo- 
rable events  in  the  history  of  Britain,  during  a 
period  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  which 
terminated  in  the  conquest  of  the  country  by 
the  Saxons,  would  be  amusing ;  but  the  annalists 
of  those  ages,  as  has  already  been  observed, 
were  monks,  whose  records  principally  consist 
of  an'ttccount  of  the  establishment  of  monasteries, 
and  the  immunities  granted  to  the  clergy. — • 
Hence  their  annals  are  almost  barren  of  infor- 
mation respecting  the  state  of  manners,' trade 
and  commerce;  and  even  the  actions  of  those 
princes  recorded  by  them,  are  merely  mentioned 
as  having  a  reference  to  some  ecclesiastical 
endowment. 

One    hero    has,    however,    engaged   their   at- 
tention,  Arthur,  the  illustrious  defender    of  hh 
'  country^s  liberties,  is  spoken  of  even  by   monks 
*  with  enthusiastic  admiration.    This  British  hero 
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made  his  first  campaign  under  his  feUier,  Uter 
Pendragon,  in  466,  when  he  was  only  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  even  then  distinguished 
himself  by  a  heroism  which  re-animated  the 
hopes  of  his  countiymen. 

In  the  year  508,  Arthur  was  elected  Monarch 
of  Britain,  after  a  series  of  victories  over  the 
Saxons,  which  completely  repressed  their  en- 
croachments. They  still,  however,  kept  possession 
of  Hampshire  and  Somersetshire,  which  were 
granted  by  Arthur  to  Cerdic  the  Saxon  general^ 
after  the  battle  of  Badon  Bill.  Cerdic  was  the 
founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex. 

During  this  interval  of  peace,  Arthur  rebuilt 
several  churches  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  Saxons,  and  after  a  glorious  reign,  he 
was  mortally  wounded  in  a  battle  with  the 
Picts,  and  was  interred  in  the  church-yard  of 
Glasttmbtiry. 

After  the  death  of  Arthur,  multitudes  of  the 
Angles,  a  people  who  inhabited  the  country 
contiguous  to  Saxony,  emigrated  into  Britain, 
to  the  aid  of  the  Saxons,  who  with  such,  power- 
ful auxiliaries,  at  length  succeeded  in  the  total 
conquest  of  the  country.  Having  obtained  com- 
plete possession  of  the  fertile  part  of  Britain, 
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and  all  its  cdebrated  cities,  particolarj^y  IxMidoQ^ 
York,  and  Bristol,  the  Saxons  gradually  estab- 
lished the  heptarchy,  or  seirea  Mngdonais  into 
which  that  part  of  the  island  novr  known  by 
the  name  of  England,  was  divided. 

The  Britonsy  as  a  Jast  refdge,  retread  acrov 
the  Severn  into  Cambruif  vr\\&ce  they  were  i&equred 
fiom  the  fury  of  the  inv:ader  by  inaccessible 
morasses  and  mountains.  Wretched  indeed  was 
the  state  of  the  Britons  before  they  tr|ed  this 
lastresource;  for  when  the  Saxons  became  mfi9- 
,ter8  of  the  country  they  were  Pagans,  and  they 
persecuted  the  British  Christians  with  unrelenting 
cruelty. 

**From  the  east  to  the  west  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  but  churches  burnt  and  destroyed  ta 
their  very  foundations.  The  inhabitants  were 
extirpated  by  the  sword,  and  buried  under  the 
ruins  of  their  own  houses;  and  .the  altars  were 
daily  profaned  by  the  blood  of  Christians  who, 
daring  their  devotions,  were  $]ain  ,(m  them  by 
their  merciless  persecutors.'"* 

Bede,  who  was  himself  of  Saxon  origin,  and 
consequently  not  disponed  to. exaggerate  the  cri*- 
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dtiesof  his  countrymen,  imputes  the  persecution 
of  the  British  Christians  to  the  judgment  of 
Heaven  upon  their  crimes. 

"By  the  hands  of  the  Saxons,  a  fire  was 
lighted  up  in  Britain,  that  served  to  put  in 
execution  the  just  vengeance  of  God  against  the  • 
wicked  Britons,  as  he  had  formerly  burnt  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Chaldeans.  The  island  was  so  ra- 
vaged by  the  conquerors,  or  rather  by  the  hand 
of  God  making  use  of  them  as  instruments,  that 
there  seemed  to  be  a  continued  flame  from  sea 
to  sea,  which  burnt  up  the  cities,  and  covered 
the  surface  of  the  whole  isle.  Public  and  pri- 
vate buildings  fell  in  one  common  ruin.  The 
priests  were  murdered  on  the  altars  :  the  bishop 
with  his  flock  perished  by  fire  and  sword,  with- 
out any  distinction,  no  one  daring  to  give  their 
scattered  corpses  an  honorable  burial."* 

About  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  the  An- 
glo-Saxons in  Kent  were  converted  to  Christi- 
anity by  Augustine,  a  Benedictine  Monk,  and 
in  the  course  of  fifty  years  afterwards  the  gospel 
was  promulgated  throughout  the  heptarchy.  At 
this  period  Birinus  revived  the  Christian  religion 
among  the  West  Saxons,  where  all  recollection 
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of  its    doctrines  had   been  extinguished    by  the 
persecution  of  the  Saxon  Pagans. 

The  origin  of  the  revival  of  Christianity  in 
Britain,  is  recorded  by  Bede,  a  priest  of  North- 
umfberland^  who  flourished  at  the  commencement 
'  of  the  eighth  century.  His  authority  was  inde^ 
chiefly  traditional;  but  the  written  documents 
of  Pope  Gregory  authenticate  the  account  given 
by  our  first  British  historian: 

"According  to  report,  on  a  certain  day  when 
merchants  lately  arrived  brought  a  variety  of 
goods  into  the  market-place  at  Rome,  for  to  be 
sold,  and  many  chapmen  came  to  buy,  Gregory 
himself  came  thither,  and  beheld  among  other 
things,  a  number  of  boys  exposed  to  sale.  Their 
bodies  were  well  proportioned,  their  complexions 
fair,  their  hair  beautiful,  and  their  countenances 
sweet  and  amiable.  While  Gregory  wistfully 
beheld  these  boys,  he  demanded  from  what  coun- 
try they  were  brought;  and  wa!s  answered  by 
the  merchant  that  they  came  oiit  of  the  isle  of 
Britain,  where  the  people  in  general  were  as  well 
favoured  as  they.  He  then  enquired  whether 
those  islanders  were  Christians,  or  ensnared  still 
with  the  errors  of  Paganism ;  and  the  reply  was, 
that  they  were  Painims,  on  which  he  sighed 
deeply,  exclaiming,  *  Alas,  what  a  pity  that  the  . 
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fiither  of  darkness  should  be  lord  of  such  bright 
and  beauteous  faces,  and  that  they  who  are  so 
graceful  in  their  persons,  should  be  destitute  of 
inward  grajce/  Continuing  his  enquiries,  he  de* 
sired  to  know  by  what  name  their  nation  was 
known.  The  merchant  made  answer  that  they 
wen  called  Angti;  *^and  well  may  they  be  so 
named/'  replied  he,  ^^for  angel-like  faces  they 
have,  and  meet  it  is  that  they  should  be  coheirs 
with  angels  in  heaven/' — *^  But  what  is  the  name 
of  the  king  of  the  province  from  whence  these 
youths  were  brought?**  **His  name  is  Adle," 
replied  the  merchant.  Then  Gregory,  in  allusion 
to  the  name  of  that  prince,  said,  ^^that  Alle- 
lujah  should  be  sung  in  that  province  to  the 
praise  of  God  the  Creator/' 

Inspired  with  a  sacred  enthusiasm  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  Christianity  among  those  Pagans^ 
Gregory  entreated  permission  of  Pope  Benedict, 
to  go  and  preach  the  gospel  in  Britain.  The 
Pope  readily  consented,  and  the  missionaiy  pre- 
pared for  his  departure,  but  was  persuaded  by 
the  entreaties  of  the  people  of  Rome  to  defer 
his  voyage. 

Gregory,  however*  still  looked  forward  to  the 
performance  of  his  plan  of  conversion,  and  after 
the  death  of  Boniface  being  chosen  successor  to 
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that  Pontiff,  he  appointed  Augustine,  his  chief 
instrument,  in  this  important  work. 

Augustine,  who  was  by  birth  a  Roman,  and 
celebrated  for  his  sanctitude,  was  sent  into 
Britain  by  Gregory,  in  the  year  596,  with  forty 
monks,  and  several  of  the  inferior  clergy,  as 
assistants.  In  597»  Augustine  converted  Ethel* 
bert.  King  of.  Kent,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his 
people,  whom  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  he  bap- 
tized in  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  at  Canter- 
bury. The  same  year  he  went  to  Aries  in  Gaul, 
where  he  was  by  the  command  of  Gregory  or- 
dained archbishop  of  the  English,  by  Ethurius, 
metropolitan  of  that  city. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Augustine  was  re* 
ceived  by  Ethelred,  Bertha  his  Queen,  and  the 
people  in  general,  with  every  demonstration  of 
joy  and  respect.  Soon  after  his  ordination,  he 
sent  messengers  to  Gregory,  with  an  account  of 
the  government  of  the  church  which  he  had 
established  among  the  Saxons,  and  as  a  reward 
for  his  zeal  and  success,  he  was  in  the  year 
601,  honoured  by   that  Pontiff  with   the  *pall, 

*  The  pall  is  a  piece  of  fine  white  woollen  cloth,  ahout  two  inches 
broad*  fiutened  at  the  ends,  and  thrown  over  the  ahoul4ers.  To 
thb  are  fiutened  two  similar  pieces,  one  of  which  is  placed  on 
the  breaa^  and  the  other  on  the  had^  eaCsh  idomed  with  a  red 
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or   in   other    words    nominated  metropQlitan    of 
Britain. 

Augustine  is  extolled  by  Bede,  and  other 
eminent  writers,  for  his  learning  and  piety ; 
they  ?ilso  praise  the  apostle  of  the  English  for 
his  abstinence,  prayers,  alms,  zeal  in  the  pro- 
mulgation of  Christianity,  and  earnestness  in  his 
endeavours  to  exterminate  Paganism.  He  is 
represented  as  the  first  introducer  of  Monks 
into  England,  praised  for  his  activity  in  founding 
churches,  and  said  to  have  been  endued  with  the 
power  of  working  miracles,  but  accused  of  pride 
against  which  he  was  admonished  in  the  fol- 
lowing epistle  from  Pope  Gregory  himself. 

Gregory  to  Augustine^  Bishop  of  the  English. 

"Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  and  on  earth 
peace,  good  will  towards  men,  because  a  grain 
of  corn  falling  dead  upon  the  earth  hath  brought 


cross.  The  upper  part  of  tbe  pall  is  also,  ornamented  with  several 
smaller  .crosses  of  the  same  colour.  The  pall  is  first  placed  upon  St* 
Peter's  tomb  by  the  Pope,  and  then  sent  to  the  respectiTC  metro- 
politans as  the  badge  of  their  authority.  At  the  deliTery  of  it  they 
•wear  fealty  to  the  Pope.  The  ancient  pall,  from  the  Latin  P&ilhm, 
WSLS  an  entire  and  magnificent  habit,  designed  to  remind  the  Bishop 
that  his  actions  should  correspond  with  the  dignity  of  his  appearance. 
Pet.  de  Marca. 
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forth  much  fruit,  that  it  might  not  alone  reign 
in  heaven,  by  whose  death  we  live,  by  whose 
infiraiity  we  are  strengthened,  by  whose  passion 
we  are  delivered  from  passion,  by  whose  love 
we  sought  brethren  in  Britain  whom  we  knew 
not,  and  by  whose  courtesy,  whom  not  knowing 
we  sought,  we  have  found.  Who  is  able  t# 
relate  how  great  the  joy  is  that  is  arisen  in 
the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  that  through  the 
grace  of  Almighty  Grod  coH>perating^  and  your 
brotherhood  labouring,  the  darkness  of  error 
being  driven  away,  the  English  nation  is  covered 
over  with  the  glorious  light  of  holy  faith,  that , 
now,  out  of  a  sincere  mind  and  pious  devotion, 
it  tramples  on  those  idols  to  which  before  it 
bUndly  crouched,  that  it  prostrates  itself  before 
God  with  a  pure  heart,  that  it  is  restrained 
from  relapsing  into  sin  by  the  rules  and  in« 
structions  of  holy  preaching,  that  it  submits  in 
mind  to  the  Divine  precepts,  but  raised  in 
understanding,  humbles  itself  in  prayer  on  the 
ground,  lest  in  affections  it  should  grovel  in 
the  earth?  Who,  that  he  might  make  it  mani- 
fest to  the  world  that  he  converts  not  by 
wisdom  c^  men,  but  by  his  own  virtue  and 
power,  the  preachers  he  sent  into  the  world  he 
made  choice  of  without  learning,  using  the  same 
method  here  also,  for  in  the  English  nation  he 
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has    wrought   mighty   things    by   the   hands^  of 
wejak  persons**^ 

The  promulgation  of  this  benign  religion  gra- 
dually humanized  the  manners  and  purified  the 
morals  of  the  Ang1o*Saxons.  It  was  zealously 
promoted  in  Wessex  by  King  Ina,  who  began 
his  reign  in  the  year  694.  This  great  prince, 
who  was  celebrated  as  a  hero,  a  legislator,  and 
a  devout  Christian,  rebuilt  Glastonbury  Abbey 
on  a  magnificent  plan,  and  augmented  the  re^ 
venues  of  that  royal  establishment,  insomuch  that 
it  became  one  of  the  most  considerable  Abbeys 
in  England.  His  code  of  laws,  entitled  West- 
Saxon-leaga,  was  afterwards  improved  and  am- 
plified by  Alfred.f 

*  Gregoriaa  Register,  lib.  9. 

t  Among  the  laws  of  King  loa,  the  following  are  particnlarly 
curious  and  illostrative  hf  the  manners  of  the  age  in  which  they 
were  established. 

Ina  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  by  the  ad- 
vice and  institution  of  Cenred  my  father,  and  Heddes  and  EricenwaU 
my  bishops,  with  all  my  aldermen  and  sage  ancients  of  my  people, 
in  a  great  assembly  of  the  serrants  of  God,  have  religiously  en* 
deavour^f  both  fbr  the  health  of  our  soul,  and  the  common  pre 
senration  of  our  kingdom^  that  right  laws  and  true  judgment  be 
founded  and  established  throughout  our  whole  dominions,  and  that 
it  shall  not  be  bwfnl  for  the  time  to  come  for  any  alderman,  or 
other  penon  whatever,  to  abolish  these  our  coottitntiotts. 
ov  god's  ministers. 

In  the  lint  dlace^  we  command  that  the  ministerf  of  God  keep 
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In  the  year  7S7>  Ina  went  to  Rome,  and  witk 
the  concurrence  of   Pope  Gregory    the   second, 

itad   obterre  the  appointed  rule  of  liring ;  and  next,  we  viU»  tiMi 
amongst  all  our  people  these  laws  and  judgments  be  observed. 

OF  IKFAWTS. 

A  child  shall  be  baptised  wiOiin  thirty  days  aiker  it  is  bom»  if 
not,  the  neglect  shall  be  punished  aos.* 

OF  WOEKIMO  o«  airiCDAY. 

If  a  servant  do  any  work  on  Snnday  by  command  of  his  master* 
lie  shall  be  fte^«  and  the  master  shall  pay  thirty  shillings ;  bat  if 
be  went  about  the  work  without  command  from  his  master,  he  shall^ 
be  beaten  with  stripes,  or  redeem  the  penalty  of  whipping  with  a 
price.  A  freeman,  if  he  work  on  this  day  without  command  of  his 
master,  shall  lose  his  freedom,  or  pay  sixty  shillings:  if  Ue  be  a 
pnest,  his  penalty  shall  be  double. 

OF  THB   PBIVILSOK  OF  ▲  TBMFLS. 

If  any  one  guilty  of  a  capital  crime  shall  take  refuge  in  a  church, 
he  shall  save  his  life,  and  make  recompense  according  to  justice  and 
equity ;  if  one  deserving  stripes  take  sanctuary,  he  shall  have  the 
stripes  finrgiven  hinu 

OF  0VABBBL8. 

If  any  one  fight  withm  the  King's  court,  he  shdl  forfeit  all  his 
goods  and  chattels,  and  it  shall  be  at  the  wOI  and  pleasure  of  the 
King,  whether  he  be  not  to  lose  his  life  also.  He  that  fights  in  a 
cattedtid  dntfch  shall  pay  ItOs ;  iti  the  houae  of  an  Alderman,  or 
anodier  sage  nobleamn,  00s.  Whosoever  shall  fight  ui  a  villager's 
home  paying  scot,  or  any  yeoman's,  shall  bepoaishedaOs*  and  shaQ 
give  the  vilhiger  6s.  And  if  any  one  fight  in  the  open  field,  he 
lAall  pay  130s.  If  there  happen  among  guests  a  quarrel,  and  som 
«f  them  shall  patiently  take  ill  bnguage,  the  rest  shall  be  punished 
90s.  a  piece. 

OP  THsrr. 
If  any  one  shall  sted  irithoot  the  privity  of  his  wife  and  children 
be  shall  be  punished  ^OOs.     But  if  lie  steal.  Iris  whde  Jhmily  con^ 
•  A   Bsxon  shiUiDf  was  or  the  talus  oi  flTe-pcaos  ^teriiag • 
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founded    a    college   for .  the    reception    and    in« 
Btniction   of   all    Britons    who    should    come  to 

fentiof,  they  shall  be  gWen  into  Mrvitude.    A  child  of  ten  jein  old 
shall  be  accounted  accessary  in  theft. 

OF  CLAIMING  JU8TICB. 

If  any  plaintiff  shall  require  right  to  be  done  him  by  a  judg^ 
and  the  defendant  give  no  pledge,  the  judge  shall  forfeit  dOs,  and 
nevertheless  within  a  seTen-nigfat  do  him  true  justice. 

OF  SBLF-VINDICATrON. 

He  that  on  his  own  prirate  account  shall  take  satisfaction  for  a 
wrong  dono  to  him,  before  he  hath  demanded  public  justice  shall 
restore  what  he  took  away  on  that  account^  or  give  the  worth  of 
the  thing,  and  besides  forfeit  dOs. 

OF  BAPIHB. 

If  any  shall  rob  within  the  confines  of  our  state,  he  shaU  restore 
what  he  hath  taken,  and  be  punished  00s. 

OF    MXN-BUYBB8. 

If  any  one  shall  buy  his  countryman,  either  bond  or  free,  or 
gnUty  of  a  crime,  and  send  him  beyond  sea,  he  shall  pay  the  valno 
of  his  head,  and  give  over  and   above  sufficient  satisfiiction. 

OF  FAL8B  WITBBSS. 

If  any  before  is  bishop  give  folte  witness  or  pledge,  he  shaU  be 
amerced  ISOs. 

OF  BOBBBBS  TAKBV. 

If  a  robber  be  taken,  he  shall  lose  his  life  or  redeem  it  accordiag 
to  the  estimation  of  his  head.  We  call  robbers  to  the  number  of 
seven  men,  and  from  seven  to  thirty-five  a  band;  all  above  an  army« 

OF  A  THIEF  6LATBB. 

He  that  shall  sky  a  thief  shall  make  oath  he  slew  him  for  his 
theft  only ;  but  nevertheless  he  shall  not  be  exempted  from  all  pay* 
ment  to  his  friends. 

OF  A   KINO'S  VlLLAIir. 

A  King's  vilbin's  oftth  is  valued  at  sixty  hides  of  tend;  and  if 
be  be  a  housekeeper,  the  estimation  of  his  head  is  twelve  hundred 
shillings. 
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that  city  to  study  dinnity.  He  also  buiH  a 
church  contiguous  to  the  college,  and  appointed 
a  certain  number  of  priests  to  officiate  in  it, 
for  whose  maintenance  he  levied  a  tax  of  a 
penny  on  every  family  in  the  kingdoms  of 
"Wessex  and  Sussex.  This  money  was  sent  an- 
nually to  Rome,  under  the  name]  of  Rome^scot, 
afterwards  termed  Peter-pence.* 

After  a  glorious  reign  of  thirty-nine  years,  Ina 
resigned  his  crown  to  Adeland  his  kinsman, 
and  retired  into  a  monastery,  a  kind  of  self- 
denial  and  devotion  held  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation by  his  cotemporaries. 

In  the  year  800,  King  Egbert  began  his  reign 
over  the  West  Saxons,  and  after  a  series  of.  con- 
flicts and  victories,  he  obtained  the  sovereignty 

OP  Air  INFANT  BXPOSBD. 

For  the  breeding  up  aa  infant  exposed,  the  first  year  shall  be  given 
es» ;  the  second  year  12s. ;  the  third  year  308. ;  and  afterwards  ao- 
covding  to  his  worth. 

OF  HIM  THAT  SHALL  BUT  A  WOMAN. 

If  any  one  boy  a  woman,  and  performcth  not  the  bargain,  he  shall 
gTve  the  money  itself,  and  pay  as  much  more,  and  nevertheless  suffer 
such  penalties  as   if  he  had  yiolated  his  security. 

OF  A   BOOR  THAT   P08SBSSBTH   LAND. 

A  welchman  that  holdeth  a  whole  hyde  of  huid  shall  be  valued 
at  ISOs.  his  head ;  if  he  hath  but  half  a  hyde,  at  80s.;  if  none 
at  all,  60s. 

*  William  of  Malmsbury,  L  1.  c.  L 
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of  the  heptarchy,  which  by  his  edict  issued  in 
the  year  829>  were  united  mider  the  common 
appellation  of  England.* 

This  warlike  prince  was  scarcely  established 
in  his  sovereign  power,  when  England  was  in- 
vaded by  a  host  of  northern  pirates,  known 
by  the  general  name  of  Danes,  who  landed  at 
Charmouth  in  Dorsetshire,     in  the  year  833^ 

Egbert  marched  against  the  invaders  with  an 
army  hastily  collected,  and  attacked  them  near 
the  sea-shore,  but  was  defeated  and  compelled 
to  retreat  with  precipitation,  being  so  closely 
pursued,  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  friendly 
shades  of  night  for  the  preservation  of  his  life. 
The  victors  having  plundered  the  country  ad« 
jacent  to  the  coast,  re-imbarked  with  their 
spoils. 

The  Danes,  who  subsisted  chiefly  by  fUr^cy 
and  plunder,,  thus  began  a  contest  with  the  Eng- 
lish, which  was  reiterated  for  ages,  and  at,  length 


*  It  is  probable  tbat  Egbert  only  revWed  or  eonfinaed  the 
of  England,  for  we  find  in  Bcde's  ecclesiastical  history,  that  the  three 
nations  settled  in  Oreat  Britain  were  called  Angli,  or  English.  Bede 
wrote  150  years  before  the  reign  of  King  Egbert;  and  Ina  in  his 
laws  enacted  for  the  West  Saxons,  stiles  them  Englishmen.  ^  If  an 
Englishman"  says  he,  «<  commits  theft."  «'If  a  Welch  sbTe  shall 
kill  an  Englishman/  Ac.    Brampton's  Leges  Inss.  1,  SO.  les.  78. 
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terminated  in  the  establishment  of  a  Danish 
monarch  on  the  English  throne.  Those  northern 
barbarians  were  Pagans,  and  their  idolatry  ren- 
dered the^  more  sanguinary  against  the  English^ 
who  were  Christians.  Hence  the  predatory  war- 
fare of  the  pirates  was  attended  with  wantoii 
devastations;  whatever  they  could  not  carry  off 
they  destroyed  with  fire,  and  the  coasts  most 
favourable  to  their  descent,  especially  those  of 
:  Northumberls^nd,  were  desolated . 

An  outrage  fatal  in  its  consequences  to  the 
tranquility  of  England,  proved  favourable  to  the 
ambitious  projects  of  the  Danes.  Osbert,  King 
of  Northumberiand,  on  his  return  from  hunting 
stopped  at  the  house  of  Bruem  Brocard,  a  noble- 
man who  in  consequence  of  his  abilities  was  ap* 
pointed  guardian  of  the  coasts  against  the  descent 
of  the  Danes.  Bruern  was  absent,  engaged  in  the 
duties  of  his  important  oflSce,  and  his  lady,  a 
woman  of  uncommon  beauty  and  accomplishments, 
entertained  her  royaJ  visitor,  who,  enchanted  with 
her  attractions,  under  pretence  of  communicating 
li  secret  of  great  importance  to  her  husband,  led 
her  to  a  remote  apartment,  and  solicited  her 
compliance  with  his  amorous  desires*  The  lady 
rejected  the  suit  of  Osbert  with  all  the  dignity  of 
offended  virtue,  but  that  brutal  prince  having 
lecom-se  to  force,  left  the  victim   of  his   inordi- 
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Date  passion  in  a  state  of  dishonour  and  afflic- 
Hon. 

Bruern^  on  his  return  home,  wa3  made  acquainted 
with  this  infamous  outrage,  and  incited  by  revenge, 
thenceforward  exerted  all  his  influence  against  the 
ravisher.  The  people,  exasperated  at  the  wrongs 
of  Bruern,  revolted,  and  proclaimed  £Ua  King 
of  Northumberland.  A  civil  war  ensued,  which 
deprived  Osbert  of  one  half  of  his  dominions  ; 
but  the  injured  honour  of  Bruern  was  unappeas* 
able,  and  he  resolved  to  apply  for  foreign  redress. 

Accordingly  he  made  a  voyage  to  Denmark, 
disclosed  his  wrongs  to  King  Ivar,  and  intreated 
his  aid.  The  ambition  of  the  Danish  prince  ea- 
gerly embraced  an  enterprize  which  promised  so 
much  fame  and  emolument.  In  the  ensuing  spring 
he  entered  the  Humber  with  a  large  fleet,  landed 
a  formidable  army,  which  spread  terror  through- 
out England,  and  in  two  battles  conquered  both 
Osbert  and  Ella,  and  took  possession  of  North- 
umberland. The  victor  afterwards  penetrated  into 
the  country  as  far  as  Nottingham,  where  Buthred 
King  of  Mercia,  and  Ethelred  King  of  Wessex, 
were  ready  with  their  united  forces  to  oppose 
him ;  but  Ivar  thought  it  expedient  to  retreat 
into  his  newly  acquired  territories  without  hazard^ 
ing  a  battle. 
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In  their  progress  through  England  the  idola- 
trous Danes  committed  terrible  ravages,  and  des- 
troyed the  churches  and  monasteries  wherever 
they  came.  The  Abbess  of  Coldingham,  on  the 
approach  of  this  barbarous  enemy,  persuaded  the 
nuns  to  disfigure  themselves,  by  cutting  off.  their 
noses  and  upper  lips,  for  the  preservation  of 
their  chastity;  but  the  Danish  soldiers  were  so 
much  exasperated  at  the  appearance  of  these 
victims  of  virtue,  that  they  set  fire  to  the  nun- 
nery, and  destroyed  the  whole  sisterhood  in  the 
flames. 

Ivar  on  his  return  to  Northumberland,  resolved 
on  the  conquest  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  £ng- 
landy  and  embarking  a  chosen  body  of  troopsi 
he  sailed  along  the  coast,  and  made  a  descent 
upon  East  Anglia,  which  submitted  to  him,  after 
a  decisive  battle.  This  success  inspired  Ivar 
with  ambition  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Eng-^ 
land.  Accordingly  he  sailed  for  tbe  coast  of 
Wessex  with  a  powerful  army,  landed  his  troops, 
and  advanced  as  far  as  Reading,  where  he  was 
met  by  Ethelr^d,  King  of  Wessex,  who,  accom- 
panied by  Alfired  his  brother,  had  marched  to 
oppose  the  invader. 

In  the  course  of  the  campaign^  nine  pitched 
battles  were  fought  with  various  success,  victory 
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sometimes  declaring  for  one  competitor,  and  some- 
times for  another.  Alfred  distingubhed  himself 
for  his  valour  and  presence  of  mind  throughout 
this  arduous  and  important  contest ;  and  when  his 
brother  Ethelred  received  a  mortal  wound  in  the 
ninth  battle,  the  youthful  hero  was  appointed  his 
successor.  This  illustrious  prince  ascended  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors  in  the  year  872,  when 
the  enemy  had  obtained  a  footing  in  the  very 
heart  of  his  kingdom. 

During  an  almost  uninterrupted  contest  of 
fourteen  years  with  the  Danish  settlers  in  Eng- 
land, who  were  aided  by  powerful  armies  of 
their  countrymen  which  invaded  the  kingdom 
at  different  points,  Alfred  was  at  length  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  disbanding  his  small  army, 
and  seeking  refuge  wherever  Providence  should 
direct  his  steps.  The  Isle  of  Athelney  a£forded 
an  asylum  to  this  illustrious  fugitive;  and  while 
numbers  of  the  dispirited  English  crossed  the 
Severn  to  seek  shelter  in  the  woody  and  moun- 
tainous regions  of  South  Wales,  several  of  the 
principal  nobles,  and  thei)r  brave  and  patriotic 
adherents,  concealed  themselves  in  various  parts 
of  Wessex,  particularly  Selwood  Forest. 

A  cavern  discovered  about  forty  years  ago  on 
the  south-west  bank  of  Uie  Avon,  near  Bristol, 
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probably  one  of  the  hiding-places  of  those 
trae  patsiotSy  who  stiU  looked  forward  to  the 
moment  when  they  might  be  instrumental  to 
the  emancipalioa  of  %hm  eoontry. 

The  situation  of  this  subterraneous  retreat  was 
fcvourable  to  the  security  of  the  refugees,  for 
several  reasons.  Bristol,  rendered  almost  unin- 
habitable by  the  ravages  of  Danish  plunderers, 
was  at  this  period  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants ; 
and  as  the  victors  had  nothing  to  apprehend 
£rom  the  maritime  armaments  of  the  English, 
they  probably  plundered  the  city,  and  afterwards 
reduced  it  to  ruins. 

Hence  Bristol  became  desolate;  the  cheerful 
sounds  of  population  were  no  longer  heard  in 
the  streets,  which  presented  nothing  but  a  general 
scene  of  ruin  and  dilapidation.  The  country  in 
its  vicinity  was.  in  many  places  overgrown  with 
wood,  particularly  the  hills  above  the  cavern; 
and  all  these  circumstances  rendered  that  retreat 
at  once  secluded  and  secure.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  an  advantageous  situation,  which  enabled 
tlie  refugees  to  hold  a  communication  by  water 
with  the  inhabitants  of  South  Wales,  and  those 
of  the  western  extremity  of  the  island^ 
• 

▼OL.  1.  9 
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From  the  extent  of  the  cavern,  it  was  suflfr- 
ciently  capacious  to  contain  some  thousands  of 
troops ;  and  the  following  description,  from  actual 
observation,  may  enable  the  antiquary  to  account 
for  this  extraordinary  and  extensive  excavation. 

The  entrance  from  the  river-side  is  evidently 
of  modern  masonry,  and  was  probably  made  when 
the  cavern  was  discovered  in  the  year  1768 ;  but 
the  excavations  have  every  appearance  of  great 
antiquity.  A  passage  of  a  few  yards  leads  to  a 
kind  of  apartment  from  which  two  branches  extend 
to  a  distance  that  has  not  yet  been  fully  explored. 
The  roof  of  the  cavern  is  in  general  about  five 
feet  high,  composed  of  solid  rock,  and  supported 
by  rude  square  colunms  rising  on  each  side  in 
the  form  of  an  arch.  The  rock  is  reddish, 
similar  to  that  from  which  the  parish  of 
Redcjiff  takes  its  name,  and  the  excavation  must 
have  been  made  with  great  labour.  It  was  pro- 
bably hewn  out  with  hatchets  or  bills,  the  traces 
of  which  are  visible  on  the  roof  and  pillars^ 

Fissures  are  perceptible  in  diflferent  parts  of  the 
roof;  they  were  probably  made  for  the  admission 
of  air,  which  in 'general  is  sufficiently  pure  for 
the  support  of  animal  life.  The  two  branches 
extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  appear 
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afler^rards  to  uaite,  and  several  of  the  inferior 
branches  terminate  in  a  kind  of  recess.  A  straight 
passage  of  several  yards  in  length,  and  suffici- 
ently broad  for  two  persons  to  pass,  leads  to  an 
irregular  area,  the  roof  of  which  is  at  least  seven 
ftet  high,  and  the  space  sufficient  to  contain 
fifty  men.  On  proceeding  along  the  principal 
passage,  anothier  more  capacious  apartment,  but 
with  a  lower  roof,  presents  itself,  and  several 
still  lower  apertures  or  excavations,  leading  to 
different  parts  of  the  cavern,  at  once  tend  to 
bewilder  the  visitor,  and  amuse  his  imagination^ 
by  their  singular  appearance.  They  arc  so  deeply 
involved  in  darkness,  that  it  would  require  seve- 
ral lights  to  illumine  the  place.  The  floor  in 
general  is  irregular,  and  in  some  places  damp, 
so  that  the  cavern  at  best  nmst  have  been  a 
most  uncomfortable  habitation ;  a  place  of  refuge 
which  nothing  but  the  hope  of  preserving  life,  and 
regaining  of  liberty,  could  have  rendered  tolerable 
even  to  the  most  resolute  individual. 

How  the  refugees  of  this  subterraneous  habita* 
lion  were  supplied  with  food,  is  now  unknown. 
Probably  alternate  parties  issued  from  their  hiding- 
place^  and  collected  flocks  and  herds  for  subsist^ 
ence ;  a  small  supply  of  fish  might  also  have  been 
obtained.  It  is  not  improbable  that  King  Alfred 
himself  occasionally  sought  refuge  in  this  retreat ; 
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for  it  is  recorded  "  that  he  was  constreyncd  for 
a  time  to  kepe  himself  closie  within  the  fennes 
and  marrisse  groundes  of  Somersetshire  with  such 
small  companies  as  he  had  aboute  him.*^ 

After  having  experienced  a  variety  of  remark, 
able  vicissitudes,  which  shall  be  related  in  his 
biography.  King  Alfted  was  eventually  victo- 
rious over  the  enemies  of  his  country.  In  the 
year  887,  he  equipped  t^  fleet,  rebuilt  the  dis- 
mantled castles  on  the  sea-shore,  and  built  several 
new  fortresses,  among  which  was  the  castle  of 
JBristol. 

The  r^nains  of  a  chapel  yet  to  be  seen  in  a 
house  and  warehouse  in  Tower-street,  Bristol,  are 
probably  of  Saxon  origin.  The  low  roof  arched 
with  stone,  and  the  rude  pilasters,  were  doubtless 
erected  before  the  invasion  of  the  Norman  con* 
queror;  and  we  may  venture  with  the  eye  of 
retrospection  to  view  the  great  and  pious  Alfted 
himself  assisting  at  the  consecration  of  this  chapel. 

Alfred  was  crowned  in  the  year  871»  and  in 
B87  he  began  to  fortify  several  towns  for  the 
security  of.  the  inhabitants,  and  the  protection  of 
commerce,  which  under   his  boiignant  auspices, 

•  HolUuhekd,  p.  M4^ 
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b^n  to  flourish  in  EnglaQd.     Among  the  sea- 
ports Biistol  was  conspicuous.     Indeed  its  situ- 

• 

dtioD,  as  a  frontier  town  on  the  banks  of  a 
navigable  river,  gave  it  a  decided  superiority 
over  every  other  sea-port  in  Wessex,  a  province 
in  which  Alfred  experienced  his  most  remarkable 
vicissitudes,  and  to  which  he  was  naturally  attached 
as  his  hereditary  dominion.  Bristol,  therefore, 
*was  not  neglected  by  a  sovereign,  who  afforded 
every  encouragement  to  incite  the  enterprize  of 
the  mariner  and  the  merchant;  and  were  we  in 
possession  of  records  respecting  the  eventful  and 
important  epoch  in  which  a  hero  and' philosopher 
dispensed  the  choicest  blessings  of  civilization  to 
his  cofintrymen,  we  should  be  enabled  to  authen* 
ticate  the  iact,  that  Bristol  was  then  a  prospe- 
rous commercial  city,  inferior  only  to  London 
it^jslf  in  foreign  and  domestic  traf&ck. 

That  he  first  built  the  castle  of  Bristol  for 
the  protection  of  this  sea-port  against  a  foreign 
enemy,  can  no  longer  be  doubted,  if  we  recur 
to  the  improvements  made  during  his  reign ;  na}', 
it  is  probable  that  he  enlarged  and  adorned  the 
City  itsdf,  at  the  same  period  of  time  that  he 
^uilt  other  towns.  It  n^ist  donbtless  be  a  refined 
gratification  to  the  present  inhabitants  of  this 
ancient  city,  to  know  that  a  fortress  was  built 
for  the  protection  of  their  ancestors,  by  a  prince 
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renowned  for  every  civic  and  every  social  virtue  ; 
and  that  Bristol,  has  been  so  often  honored 
with  the  presence  of  kings,  and  other  illustrious 
personages,  derives  an  additional  claim  to  anti- 
quity and  splendour,  from  its  having  been  favoured 
with  the  munificence,  and  protected  by  the  genius 
of  the  immortal  Alfred* 

Blest,  Alfred,  be  thy  honoured  name  I 
A  people'8  voice  of  praise  is  sweet. 
And  sweet  the  songs  his  ear  that  greets 
The  prince  whose  bosom  glows  with  freedom's  flame. 

See  Britain  rising  from  her  seat, 
,  Proud   of  her  rights  and  equal  laws, 

Ardent  in  freedom's  sacred  cause. 
She  formed  thee   wise  and  has  proclaimed  thee  great* 

When  the  valour  and  wisdom  of  Alfred  re- 
estabUshed  the  .  peace  and  liberty  of  his  country- 
men, he  introduced  improvements  in  several  arts 
and  manufactures,  particularly  ship-building,  agri- 
culture, architecture,  and  the  fabrication  of  linen 
and  woollen  cloths.  Under  his  patronage  the 
useful  arts  flourished;  the  Anglo-Saxons  became 
skilful  in  the  manufacture  of  flax  and  wool,  which 
they  dyed  of  various  colours.  The  perfection  to' 
which  they  brought  the  arts  of  spinning,  dying* 
and  weaving,  will  receive  some  illustration  from 
the  following  simile  of   a  Saxon  author,*      "  It 

*  Aldhelm  Bishop   of  Sherbom. 
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is  not  the  web  of  one  uniform  colour  and  tex- 
ture, without  an  J  variety  of  figures,  that  pleases 
the  eye,  and  appears .  beautiful ;  but  one  that  is 
woven  by  shuttles,  filled  with  threads  of  purple 
and  various  other  colours,  flying  from  side  to 
side,  and  forming  a  variety  of  figures  and  images, 
in  diflerent  compartments  with  admirable  art/' 

The  traces  and  remains  of  mines  and  potteries 
yet  discoverable  in  several  places  in  the. vicinity 
of  Berkeley,  Sodbury,  Bath,  and  Bristol,  afford 
proofs  that  considerable  manufactures  of  iron,  and 
earthen«ware,  exercised  the  industry  and  ingenuity 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  contributed  essentially 
to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Caer  Bristou^ 
recorded  by  two  of  our  historians  to  have  been 
a  flourishing  sea-port  at  this  auspicious  era.* 

Bristol  certainly  was  a  place  of  considerable 
importance  during  the  reign  of  Alfred,  and  his 
successor ;  for  we  are  informed  by  an  antiquarian  p 
"  that  about  the  year  900,  Aylward,  a  valiant 
Saxon  nobljeoftaQ,  related  to  Edward  the  elder, 
was  lord  of  Brightstowe,  and  founder  of  the  mo. 
nastery  of  Cranbourne/'-f- 

•     Having   thus  from  a  variety  of  documents  au- 
thenticated  the    fact    that  Alfred   was  an  active 

•  Gildas  and  Ninoius.  t  Leiand. 
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patron  of  Bristol,  and  that  tiie  city  rapidly  inckmsed 
in  commerce,  opulence,  and  population,  under  fais 
protection,  a  biographical  sketch  of  his  eventful 
Ufe  will  probably  afford  new  gratification  to  the 
present  descendants  of  those  citizens,  who  glad- 
dened by  his  presence,  and  encouraged  by  hiH 
example,  cultivated  those  useful  and  ele^nt  aits 
which  adorn  human  nature. 

THE  LIFE  OF  4LFRBB,  KING  OF  JEPfOLAim 


<*  Wouldst  thou  gain  thy  Cmintry's  loud  applause, 
'*  Be  thou  the  bold  asiertor  of  her  cause ; 
'    ^*  Her  Tolce  in  council^  in  the  light  her  swordc 
*'  In  peace,  in  war,  pursue  thy  CountryU  good, 
*'  For  her,  bare  thy  bold  breast,  and  ponr  thy  generous  blood."^ 

CHOICB  OF  HSBCiaVS. 

Alfred,  the  fourth  son  of  Ethelwulph^*  king 
of  Wessex,  was  bom  at  Wantagef  ,  in  Berkshire, 
A.  D.  848.  His  father  was  a  prince  remaricaUe 
for  piety,  and  his  veneration  fbr  the  Pope  ioduoed 
him  to  send  Alfred  to  Rome,  in  the  fifth  year 
of  his  age,  to  receive  the  pcmttfical  b^^dic- 
tion. 

*  Ethelwulph,  soon  after  he  ascended  the  throne,  married  the 
beautiAil  Osburga,  his  butier*s  daughter,  a  queen  who  had  the  hap- 
piness to  be  the  mother  of  Alfred  the  Oreat..««.....HoLLiNiHnAD. 

^_        t  Wanating,  or  Wantage  wu  then  a  royal  manor* 
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Pope  Leo  IV,  not  only  received  the  joxmg 
fmnce  with  cordiality^  and  a  prompt  compliance 
with  his  father's  request,  but  also  conferred  on 
him  the  royal  unctioi^  from  an  anticipation  that 
he  should  be  exalted  to  regal  dignity**  On  his 
return  to  England  he  resided  at  Wantage,  which 
was  then  a  royal  villa,  where  Ethelwulph  held 
his  court* 

i\ew  particulacs  respecting  the  juvenile  amuse* 
vents  or  pursuits  of  Alfred,  have  reached  pos- 
tmty.  The  public  records  were  then  entirely 
entrusted  to  the  monks,  who  were  the  only 
historians  of  those  ages,  which  have  been  justly 
and  emphatically  termed  dark;  whatever  liad  a 
tendency  to  establish  the  clerical  authority  over 
an  Ignorant  and  uncivilized  laity,  was  recorded 
with  care ;  but  the  more  interesting  facts  relative 
to  characters,  manners,  arts  and  sciences,  were 
tboaght  unworthy  of  notice,  by  those  supersti- 
tious  and  iUiteiate  annaUsts. 

When  Alfred  was  twelve  years  of  a^,  he  acci-' 

dentally  turned  his  attention  to  literature.    One 

day  in  the  presence  of  his  mother,  Osburga,  he 

happened  to  open  a  little  book  belonging  to  the 

'  queen,  and  being  ^much  delighted  with  its  orna- 
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ments,  which  consisted  of  capital  letters  in  gold, 
and  a  variety  of  brilliant  colours,  he  expressed 
an  earnest  wish  to  become  the  possessor.  At 
this  time  he  was  ignorant  of  letters;  and  his 
mother  who  was  capable  of  giving  hitn  instvu:- 
tion,  promised  to  give  him  the  book,  on  cotid^tuni 
that  he  should  commit  the  contents  to  memo*  {. 
Alfred  undertook  the  task  with  such  assfd  t'  y 
and  success,  that  he  soon  read,  and  repcdi^d 
the  task  to  his  niother;  and  from  this  incident 
his  love  of  learning  increased,  insomuch  that  he 
became  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars 
of  the  age. 

His  principal  attention  in  his  youth  seems  to 
have  ben  devoted  alternately  to  literature  and 
those  martial  exercises  which  were  indispensable 
in  an  age,  when  valour  was  considered  the  prin- 
cipal virtue.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  intellect  diminished  his  natural 
intrepidity,  which  a  series  of  wonderful  vicissi- 
tudes afterwards  proved  to  be  equal  to  that  of 
the  most  renowned  heroes  of  Greece  or  Rome. 
Alfred  was  endowed  with  a  combination  of  e:x- 
traordinary  talents,  which  were  afterwards  matrared 
by  adversity,  and  experience;  and  a  canaid  in- 
vesti^ration  of  his  character  will  prove  that  he 
Avas  in  the  extremes  d  adversity  anc.  prosperity. 
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cue    of    the    most    remarkable   men    that    ever 
existed. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  his  three  bre- 
thren who  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Wessex  in  suc- 
cession, died  in  the  course  of  sixteen  years* 
Ethel  red,  indeed,  fell  in  the  field  of  battle,  covered 
with  glory ;  and  Alfred,  his  successor,  was  crowned 
in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age. 

The  accession  of  Alfred  to  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors,  was  considered  by  his  subjects  as  an 
auspicious  circumstance.  They  had  already,  on 
many  important  occasions^  been  witnesses  to  his 
valour  and  prudence.  Wlien  he  came  to  the 
crow'n,  the  Danes  had  penetrated  into  the  very 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  were  in  possession  of 
several  of  the  sea-ports,  paticularly  Exeter  and 
Bristol.  Those  terrible  and  barbarous  marauders, 
who  lived  entirely  by  piracy  and  plunder,  spread 
devastation  wherever  they  came;  and  Alfred,  in 
less  than  a  month  after  his  coronation,  was  obliged 
to  march  against  them,  at  the  head  df  an  army 
hastily  embodied. 

The  Danes,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Wilton, 
were  attacked  by  the  West^axons,  who,  not- 
withstanding the  courage  and  skill  of  their  leader. 
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were,  altera  desperate  conflict,  compelled  ta- 
retreat  before  the  victorious  invaders.  Undismayed 
by  this  defeat,  Alfred  again  led  his  men  against 
the  Dane^,  who,  astonished  at  his  intrepidity,  and 
i^orant  of  his  resources,  sued  for  peace.  They 
offered  to  march  out  of  his  dominions,  on  con. 
d.ition  that  he  would  not  pursue  them  to  any 
other  part  of  England.  He  complied  with  the 
terms;  and  without  delay,  increased  his  military 
force,  for  the  protection  of  the  state  agamst  future 
invasion. 

This  precaution  was  indispensable,  for  the  Danes, 
wbo  were  Pagans,  disregarded  the  performance  of 
their  engagements,  aod  were  equally  perfidious 
^treacherous,  »n4  cruel.  They  ravaged  the  other 
provinces  of  England,  having  nuide  themselves 
masters  of  Merci»,  East-Apglia,  ^d  Northiunber-- 
land;  and  Hubbai  t^mr  general,  a  man  of  inor* 
dinate  apibitiop,  jsgaio  prepared  to  attiem^pt  the 
conquest  of  Wessez,  which  then  contained  ihid 
other  four  kingdoms  that  formed^  composed  ihfi 
Heptarchy.  But  the  known  valour  of  Alfred  an4 
his  subjects,  induced  Hubba  to  defer  his  project 
His  people  now  began  to  cultivate  the  lands  of  which 
they  bad  taken  possessioA,  ^nd  the  inhabitants 
of  Wesaex  enjoyed  a  tempor^y  .tranquillity  uod^ 
the  govemoient  of  their  benigi;iapt  sovereign. 
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Halfden,  another  Danish  adrenturer,  however, 
landed  in  East  Anglia,  in  the  year  875,  and  ad- 
vancing into  Wessex,  took  Warham  Castle,  m 
Dorsetshire,  by  surprize.  Alfred,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  treaty  with  Hubba,  thought  himself 
secure  from  the  depredations  of  the  Banes,  was 
not  sufficiently  prepared  for  the  repulsion  of  this 
new  invader,  and  endeavoured  to  avtert  the 
miseries  of  war  from  his  people  by  a  treaty  with 
Halfden,  who  ratified  his  agreement  by  an  oath, 
that  he  would  never  again  set  foot  in  Wessex.* 

But  this  perfidious  warrior,  regardless  of  his 
oath,  on  his  march  towards  Mercia  attacked  a 
body  of  English  cavalry,  slew  the  men,  and 
mounting  part  of  his  own  troops  on  the  horses^ 
marched  to  Exeter,  which  he  immediately  besieged* 

When  the  news  of  this  transaction  reached 
Alfred,  he  convened  a  general  assembly  of  his 
nobles,  and  exhorted  them  to  unanimity  and 
resolution,  in  defence  of  their  country,  against 
Pagans,  who  were  regardless  of  all  laws,  human 
and  divine. 

^^  Let  us,  my  countrymen,''  said  the  magna- 
nimous prince,    **  sacrifice   every    private    consi- 

*  The  iBOst  tolenui  manner  of  twearing  among  the  Danes,  and 
other  northern  nations,  was  -by  their  arms. 
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deration  to  the  public  weaL  This  is  the  trying 
moment,  in  which  we  must  be  decisive,  if  we 
hope  to  preserve  our  country  from,  spoliation, 
our  womqn  from  dishonour,  ourselves  from  ig- 
nominy, and  our  posterity  from  vassalage  to 
Pagan  barbarians.  There  is  no  reliance  to  be 
placed  on  the  oaths  or  contracts  of  those  lawless 
banditti ;  for  if  we  enter  into  an  amicable  treaty 
with  the  present  invader,  another  host  of  des- 
peradoes, unacquainted  with  the  present  amity 
of  their  countrymen,  will  pour  in  upon  us 
from  the  northern  regions,  and  commence  a 
new  career  of  devastation.  It  remains  for  us 
then,  my  friends,  to  rouze  our  native  valour. 
Animated  in  the  cause  of  our  homes,  our  altars^ 
and  all  that  can  render  life  honourable  or  dear, 
let  us  repel  in  the  field  those  ferocious  savages, 
who  delight  in  destruction.  Though  imequal  in 
number,  we  are  superior  in  courage,  and  Heaven 
will  doubtless  prosper  our  efforts,  in  defence  of 
the  liberties  of  our  country.'' 

This  exhortation  excited  a  generous  sentiment 
of  patriotism :  an  army  was  levied  by  the  nobles, 
and  Alfred  led  them  against  the  Danes.  He 
engaged  the  enemy  seven  times  in  one  campaign, 
without  being  able  to  give  them  a  complete 
overthrow.  Consequently  he  was  once  more 
necessitated   to   enter  into    another    treaty  with 
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Halfden;    who  agreed  to  quit  the  territories  of 
Alfred,  and  return  no  more. 

But  although  this  army  of  Danes,  from  a  con* 
▼iction  of  the  military  prowess  of  Alfred,  thought 
it  expedient  to  perform  their  engagement,  another 
host,  under  the  command  of  Rollo,  poured  in 
upon  the  coast  of  Wessex.  Fortunately  Alfred 
was  yet  in  the  field,  and  he  immediately  marched 
to  repel  this  new  enemy.  He  was  successful,  and 
Rollo,  disconcerted  at  thb  sudden  repulse,  reini- 
barked  his  troops,  and  made  a  descent  on  the 
Continent,  where  he  afterwards  became  so  fisimoua 
as  i  conqueror,  that  he  was  styled  the  scourge 
of  France. 

The  reiterated  invasions  of  the  Danes,  which 
kept  England  in  continual  alarm,  induced  Alfred 
to  devise  means  for  their  effectual  repulsion. 
His  inventive  genius,  in  an  auspicious  moment 
for  the  liberty  of  England,  suggested  the  equip- 
ment of  a  fleet,  by  which  he  should  be  enabled 
effectually  to  resist  the  enemy  on  an  element 
where  they  had  hitherto  roved  with  unlimited 
power.  He  soon  realized  his  project,  by  invent^ 
ing  a  galley  wrought  with  oars,  and  of  such  a 
size  and  construction,  as'  rendered  it  an  over* 
match  for  any  Danish  vessel.  The  ships  of  the 
Danes  were  merely  transports,  fit  only  for  the 
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conveyance  of  troops,  storest  «  merdmndiise;  but 
the  gaUies  of  Alfred,  of  which  he  soon  equipped 
one  hundred,  were  strong,  and  built '  purposely 
ibr  war.  Thus  Alfred  first  taught  Britons  to  repel 
the  invader  from  their  shores,  and  by  a  mode 
of  warfare  for  which  their  insular  situation  was 
pecuharly  favourable,  they  eventually  prevaikd, 
insomuch  that  at  this  moment  their  descendants 
are  in  possession  of  the  empire  of  the  ocean. 

This  fiiBt  English  fleet  was  sent  on  a  cruise, 
and  felling  in  with  six  Danish  vessels,  captured 
the  largest  of  them,  filled  with  soldiers,  who 
were  immediately  thrown  overboard, — ^an  historic 
fact,  which  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  ferocity 
of  warfare  in  those  ages,  and  the  hatred  which 
our  ancestors  harboured  against  those  invaders  of 
their  country. 

Soon  afterwards,  one  hundred  and  twenty  sail 
of  Danish  transports,  on  approaching  the  west* 
em  coast  of  England  to  land  their  troc^is,  w«?e 
attacked  by  King  Alfired's  galleys  with  rach 
resoiutian  and  effect,  that  the  greater  part  of 
them  w«re  sunk,  and  the  rest  dispersed.  Thb 
important  naval  victory  was  obtained  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  the  year  876,  and  the  next  year  another 
Danish  fleet  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  WeMMx. 
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Encouraged  by  those  favourable  circumstances^ 
Alfred  matched  to  beseige  Exetei»%hich  was 
then  a  fortified  town,  occupied  by  a  Danish  gar- 
rison. The  Dan^s  were  compelled  to  capitulate^ 
to  give  the  cohqueffor  hostages,  and  entirely 
evacuate  Wessex. 

•  But  the  Danes  were  still  in  possession  of  three 
of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy;  and 
invited  by  the  fertility  of  Wessex,  they  entered 
into  a  secret  combination  to  invade  that  king- 
dom, which  had  hitherto  successfully  resisted 
their  attacks.  Having  concentrated  all  their 
fbrces,  they  marched  towards  Wessex,  before 
Alfred  could  possibly  put  himself  in  a  posture 
of  defence.  They  penetrated  into  the  kingdom, 
beseiged  Chippenham,  a  strong  town  which  they 
soon  stormed,  and  putting  all  the  inhabitants  to 
the  sword,  proceeded  in  their  victorious  career 
without  further  opposition. 

At  this  calamitous  juncture,  the  West-Saxons 
seemed  bereft  of  their  natural  courage,  and  fled 
before  the  terrible  invader.  Numbers  of  them 
crossed  the  Severn,  and  sought  an  asylum  in 
Wales;  others  betook  themselves  to  their  gallies, 
and  put  to  sea;  while  the  remainder  submitted 
to  the  dominion  of  their  conquerors. 

Vol.  !•  ii 
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All  tlie  sea-ports  in  the  kingdom  were  now 
occupied  bpLlIhe  Danes,  and  among  others  Bristol, 
which  had  been  voluntarily  abandoned  by  as 
many  of  the  inhabitants  as  could  put  to  sea,  or 
seek  refuge  in  Cambria:  consequently,  whatever 
property  remained  became  the  prize  of  the  vie* 
torious  barbarians,  who  with  heathenish  malig- 
nity, destroyed  all  places  consecrated  to  religion, 
which  had  been  erected  in  the  city. 

During  this  scene  of  public  distress,  Alfred 
was  foreaken  by  all  his  territied  adherents,  except 
a  few  of  his  own  household  servants,  who,  from 
motives  of  duty  and  affection,  continued  their 
attendance.  But  their  sovereign,  after  giying 
them  advice  suitable  to  their  circumstances,  dis- 
m.'ssed  them,  and  alone  sought  a  place  of  security 
from  the  enemy. 

While  he  wandered  along  the  bank  of  the 
Thone,  he  came  to  the  confluence  of  that  river 
with  the  Parret,  where  a  small  river  island  en- 
gaged his  attention.  The  spot  was  remote  from 
all  appearance  of  human  habitations,  but  he 
observed  that  a  narrow  fool-path  led  through  a 
morass  to  the  isle,  which  appeared  overgrown 
with  alders,  thorns,  and  briers.  The  king  pro- 
ceeded cautiously  along  the  quaking  path,  and 
on  ( ntering  the  isle,  discovered  a  cottage,  inha> 
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bited  by  a  neatherd  and  his  wife.  Here  con- 
cealed alike  from  friends  and  enemies,  tlie  royal 
guest  met  a  hospitable  reception,  and  was  occa- 
sionally employed  by  his  hostess  about  her 
household  affairs.  Of  this  fact  there  is  aa  anec- 
dote on  record.  « 

"  Having  one  day  placed  a  cake  upon  the 
coals,  with  directions  to  the  king  to  turn  it> 
while  she  was  busied  with  something  else,  Alfred, 
whose  mind  was  probably  engaged  in  some  pro- 
ject for  the  emancipation  of  his  countrymen, 
neglected  his  charge.  The  cake  was  burnt,  and 
his  hostess  chid  him  severely,  telling  him  that 
"  though  he  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  turn 
llie  cake,  he  could  eat  it  fast  enough.''* 

While  Alfred  thus  continued  in  a  state  of 
seclusion  from  the  world,  an  unexpected  event 
revived  tlie  hopes  of  the  West  Saxons.  Hubba, 
the  Danish  general,  invaded  Wales,  which  he 
devastated  with  fire  and  sword.  He  afterwards 
sailed  along  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  where  he 
landed,  and  continued  his  desolating  progress. 
The  Earl  of  Devon,  with  a  troop  of  brave  fol- 
lowers, retired  into  Kinwith  Castle,  to  avoid  the 
fury  of  the  Danes ;   it  was  immediately  besieged 

♦  Asserios 
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and  the  garrison  came  to  the  desperate  resolatioii 
of  opening  a  passage  with  their  swords  through 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  Their  leader,  whose 
eloquence  had  persuaded  them  to  make  this  noble 
effoTtf  sallied  forth  sword  in  hand,  and»  suppcMrted 
by  his  gallant  followers*  attacked  the  Danes  with 
such  impetuosity,  that  he  threw  them  into  dis- 
order. The  West-Saxons,  animated  by  this 
success,  continued  to  press  the  enemy,  without 
giving  them  time  to  recover  from  their  surprise^ 
and  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter.  Hubba 
was  slain,  and  the  famous  Danish  standard,  the 
Reafen^  or  raven,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors* 

The  news  of  this  event  was  communicated  to 
Alfred  by  the  neatherd.  The  king  immediately 
discovered  himself  to  the  hospitable  peasant,  and 
sent  him  with  a  message  to  the  nobility  who 
yet  remained  in  the  kingdom,  requiring  their 
attendance.  Hastening  to  his  retreat,  a  number 
of  his  faithful  nobles  came  to  receive  the  com* 
mands  of  their  sovereign:  he  gave  them,  instruc* 
tions  to  collect  small  bodies  of  troops,  in  diiBfereht 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  stationed  so  that  they 
might  co-operate  in  any  emergency, 

1 

But  Alfred  and  his  adherents  were  unacquainted 
with  the  force  and   position   of  the    enemy ;  it 
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wa«  therefore  expedient  that  a  spy  shoUid  be 
sent  to  obtain  tlie  requisite  information.  Hie 
king  resolved  to  engage  in  this  datagerous  public 
service  himself;  afad  in  the  habit  of  a  minstrel, 
with  a  harp  in  his  hand,  he  boldly  entered  the 
Danish  camp.  His  disguise  and  skill  as  a 
musician  deceived  the  enemy,  Who,  though  fe- 
rocious  as  tigers,  were  vincible  by  harmony. — 
Having  continued  some  days  in  the  enemy's 
camp,  and  made  the  necessary  observations,  he 
returned  to  a  few  of  his  nobles,  who  remained 
at  the  river-islte,  which  was  aifterwards  called 
^thelingley,*  or  the  isle  of  nobles^  as  a  memorial 
of  the  interesting  fact,  thckt  it  was  once  the 
court   of  Alfred  the  Great, 

Alfred  appointed  Selwood  Fofrest  as  the  ren- 
dezvous of  his  army  ;  and  in  a  few  days,  so  great 
was  the  joy  of  his  subjects  when  informed  that 
their  king  was  alive,  and  their  indignation  Against 
those  enemies  who  had  reduced  him  to  adversity, 
that  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful body  of  forces,  with  which  he  immediately 
marched  to  attack  the  Danes. 

Surprised  at  this  unexpected  opposition,  the 
Dafnes   were  thrown  into  evident    confusion    on 

*  DisUnt  from  Taunton,    in  SomerseUhire,    aboat    five    miles. — 
HoUinshead's  Brit.  Hist.  p.  317. 
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the  approach  of  Alfred,  who,  in  a  short  aud 
animated  address  to  his  countrymen,  called  forth 
all  their  martial  enthusiasm.  He  then  gave  the 
signal  of  battle,  and  attacked  the  Danish  van 
with  irresistible  valour.  The  conflict  was  long 
and  sanguinary,  but  it  ended  in  the  total  dis* 
comfiture  of  the  Danes,  who  were  entirely  des. 
troyed,  except  a  small  number  that  retreated  into 
an   adjacent  castle. 

These  fugitives  were  immediately  besieged  by 
the  victorious  English,  who,  animated  by  the 
example  and  presence  of  their  king,  soon  com- 
pelled the  Danes  to  capitulate.  According  to 
the  terms  granted  by  Alfred,  he  agreed  to  give 
possession  of  East  Anglia  to  those  Danes  who 
were  willing  to  become  Christians;  but  required 
tliat  the  rest  should  immediately  quit  the  island, 
never  to  return  to  England.  Hostages  were  also 
required  for  the  performance  of  this  agreement. 
Guthrum,  governor  of  East  Anglia,  who  after 
the  death  of  Hubba  commanded  the  Danish 
army,  agreed  to  these  conditions  i  and  having 
shipped  off  all  those  Danes  who  refused  to  be 
baptized,  he  surrendered  himself,  with  thirty  of 
his  chief  officers,  to  Alfred*  The  king  was  his 
sponsor  at  the  font,  and  gave  him  the  name  of 
Athelstan.* 

•  Hollinshead'8   Brit.  Hist.  p.  214. 
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Alfred  treated  the  vanquished  Danes  with  great 
bumanitj,  and  honourably  performed  his  engage- 
ment with  them;  in  consequence  of  which,  all 
their  countrymen  who  had  settled  in  the  three 
kingdoms  of  the  Angles,  submitted  to  his  authc- 
rity,  and  swore  allegiance  to  him  as  their  sove- 
reign. Hence,  by  a  single  but  decisive  victory, 
Alfred  not  only  conquered  the  Danes,  but  was 
re-established  in  his  kingdom,  with  an  accession 
of  power,  from  the  submission  of  his   neighbours. 

But  the  Danes  were  insincere,  and  embraced 
Christianity  more  from  necessity  than  principle: 
they  considered  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  Alfred 
merely  as  the  exaction  of  a  conqueror,  and  as 
such,  no  longer  binding  than  suited  their  own 
convenience.  With  these  sentiments,  they  were 
ready  to  revolt  whenever  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity should  occur ;  and  when  Hastings  a  Dan- 
ish pirate,  landed  in  Kent,  he  was  joined  by  a 
great  number  of  his  countrymen,  and  marched 
to  besiege  Rochester.  But  the  vigilance  of  Alfred 
baffled  those  desperadoes ;  he  advanced  \vith  his 
army  by  forced  marches  to  oppose  tiiem,  and 
compelled  them  to  abandon  their  plunden  and 
retreat  with  precipitation   to  their  ships. 

When  Alfred  was  completely  re-established  on 
the   throne,   he   turned  his   attention   to  the   pro- 
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tection  of  his  subjects  from  the  future  invasions 
of  those  Danish  rovers,  who,  by  dividing  their 
piratical  fleet  into  small  squadrons,  had  long 
infested  the  coasts  of  England,  and  rendered  them 
uninhabitable.  For  this  purpose  he  built  a  fleets 
manned  it  with  the  utmost  expedition,  and  en- 
trusted the  command  of  it  to  an  admiral  of 
invincible  courage,  with  instructions  to  take  or 
destroy  all   Danish  vessels^  without  distinction* 

The  English  fleet  sailed  on  a  cruise  off  the 
coast,  and  the  admiral  having  observed  sixteen 
of  the  enemy's  ships  at  anchor  in  the  port  of 
Harwich,  he  attacked,  and  captured  or  9unk  the 
whole.  His  vigilance  and  resolution  $ooq  cleared 
the  seas  of  those  Danish  pirates,  who  no  longer 
ventured  to  approach  a  coast  where  destructi<Hi 
awaited  them,  and  the  kingdom  was  soon  restored 
to  a  state  of  tranquillity. 

But  the  subjugation  of  the  Danes  was  consi- 
dered by  Alfred  incomplete,  while  they  remained 
in  possession  of  London;  which  situated  on  a 
navigable  river,  was  favourable  to  a  communi- 
cation with  Denmark,  and  consequently  exposed 
England  to  the  danger  of  future  invasion.  He 
therefore  besieged  that  city  with  suoh  vigour, 
that  the  Danes  were  sQon  compelled  to  come  to' 
a  capitulation* 


Allied  bdng  now  master  of  London,  which  was 
the  most  populous  city  in  the  kingdom,  he  nnad^ 
it  the  royal  residence,  and  convfsned  the  asenwi^ 
bly  of  the  states  there,  which  was  held  twice 
every  year,  for  the  establishment  of  the  laws. 
By  this  public  measure,  he  awed  the  Danisli 
residents,  who,  admitted  to  a  participation  of 
rights  with  his  otl)^r  subject^,  ap^qowjedged  th»t 
sovereignty  against  wl^ioh  they  were  no  longer 
able  to  rebel. 

In  the  year  887,  an  universal,  tranquillity  prer 
vailed  throughout  England;  and  for  the  future 
prQtectipn  of  the  sea^oast,,  Alfred  built  several 
castles  and  fort$,  insomuch  that  there  was  not 
an  inlet  aqpessible  ^  an  enemy  which  was  leil 
iiuj^ortified. 

Prior  to  this  important  e,ppch,  which  is  the  most 
lemarlsable  recon^d  in  English  history,  Bristol, 
in  co^igoion  witji  a^veir^l  s^earport^,  h9id  been 
le^HPed  to  a  luiQous  sta;te<  having  been  abaur 
doned  by  the  principal  pact  of  its  inhabitants, 
when  the.edi%:c^  cppsjeci^ted  to  the  worship  of 
the  Deity  were  destroyed  by  the  malignity  of 
the  beathfiwsh  Jim^-  It  was  qow  rebuilt  by 
Alfred^  who  undoubtedly  was  the  fottn4^c  of  its 
Cai^ft,  ^s  hjSA  already  been  meptiooed.* 

*  Page  100. 
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Thus  protected  by  the  wisdom  and  valour  of 
their  sovereign,  the  English  ventured  to  repeople 
those  towns  and  districts  adjacent  to  the  sea* 
coast,  which  had  for  some  years  been  abandoned* 
All  the  benefits  of  peace,  plenty,  and  pros- 
perity, gradually  arose  like  a  new  creation 
out  of  the  chaos  of  a  disorganized  state,  which 
was  now  restored  to  order  by  the  active  bene- 
ficence of  a  prince,  who  might  indeed  be  de- 
nominated the  vicegerent  of  the  Deity,  ap- 
pointed to  protect,  instruct,  and  humanize  his 
countrymen. 

Alfred  was  acknowledged  by  the  different  pro,, 
vinces  as  King  of  England ;  the  Welch  became 
his  tributaries,  and  the  King  of  Scotland  paid 
him  homage.  Even  the  Danes  who  remainejd 
in  England  were  so  struck  with  admiration  of 
his  clemency  and  justice,  that  they  cheeirfully 
submitted  to  his  authority.  This  sudden  exalt- 
ation, however,  was  uninjurious  to  a  sovereign^ 
who  evinced  his  magnanimity  in  the  extremes 
of  adversity  and  prosperity*  He  was  ever  the 
same  dignified  hero  and  humble   Christian. 

In  private  life  he  was  amiable   and  unassum- 
ing   according   to     the  most    authentic    records. . 
His    consort,    Ethelswitha,   was   the  daughter  of 
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Sthelred,    Earl    of   Mercia,    and    their    progeny 
were  two  sons  and  three  daughters.* 

But  it  is  in  the  public  character  of  Alfred 
that  we  are  to  contemplate  the  preeminence  of 
that  master-mind,  which  has  since  commanded 
ijie  gratitude  and  veneration  of  posterity.  Eng- 
land, during  the  incursions  of  the  Danes^  had 
been  reduced  to  a  state  of  Jawless  degradation. 
Every  religious  and  moral  tie  was  dissolved  in 
the  general  confusion  and  carnage.  Man  plun- 
dered or  assassinated  his  fellow-creature  without, 
compassion  or  restrain t»  for  the  subversion  of 
government  and  the  suspension  of  law,  permitted 
the  uncontrolled  depredations  of  banditti.  Coa- 
sequently,  on  the  restoration  of  Alfred,  he  found 
himself  at  the  bead  of  an  ignorant  and  intractable 
people,  whose  respect  for  their  sovereign  was 
principally  excited  by  their  conviction  of  his 
superiority  in  military  prowess  and  skilL 

Thus  circumstanced,  the  comprehensive  mind 
of  this  groat  legislator  looked  forward,  through 
the  vista  of  anticipation,  to  happier  times,  when 
Ignorance  and  ferocity  would  give  place  to  in- 
tellectual refinement,  and  the  humanizing  arts  of 
civilization*    With  the  ardour  of  intuitive  genius^ 

•  HoUimheads  Bfitiali   History,  p.  219. 


he  beheld  the  gradual  progress  of  posterity, 
through  all  the  gradations  of  improvemeiit  and 
exaltation,  to  the  proud  zenith  of  national 
glory.  With  his  own  hand  he  formed  the  basis 
of  that  superstructure,  which  has  since  been  the 
exivj  of  surrounding  nations;  and  hence,  Alfred 
the  Great  may,  under  the  guidance  of  Divine 
Providence,  be  considered  as  the  tutelary  genius 
of  British  liberty,  virtue,  and  Imppinets. 

For  the  reorganization  of  the  state,  Alfred 
devised  equitable  laws,  tending  at  once  to  protect 
tiie  weak  and  repress  the  violent.  He  restrained 
the  self-love  of  man  from  the  perpetration  of 
injustice,  hy  the  inculcation  of  moral  principles ; 
and  directed  the  natural  propensity  of  the  human 
heart  to  &elf*gratification,  to  its  proper  object,  by 
the  immunilies  and  honours  cofiferied  on  merit. 

He  digested  a  code  founded  xm  the^^dtealogo^ 
and  several  of  the  judicial  laws  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tfonent ;  united  with  many  of  those  ef  his  pre- 
decessor, Ina;  OlfFa,  Kixig  of  Mercia  ;  and  Ethels 
h^irt.  King  of.  Kent* 

For  t^e  isBflreatigatioD  and  establishment  of  lllis 
code,  he  summoned  a  coavncatioiyy  coasistwg  of 

«  Spdmu 
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a  secret  council  of  a  select  number  of  indivi- 
duals^ If  ho  were  iu  the  confidence  of  their  sove- 
nign;  a  second  council^  composed  of  bisliops^ 
earls,  judges,  and  some  of  tihie  principal  thanes 
or  barons;  and  a  third  council,  called  the  Wit« 
tena^gpmot^  or  assembly  of  the  nation,  to  ^hich 
rank  and  office  entitled^  the  individual  to  admis<- 
sion  independent  of  the  sov^erei^.  ^  This  ^H 
JEttglisk  parliament  assisted  the  king  with  their 
advice  and  concurrence,  and  facilitated  the  equal 
distribution  of  justice^ 

For  the  better  protection  of  his  subjects  from 
outrage  or  injustice,  Alfred  ordained,  that  in  all 
criminal   actions,    twelve    men,   chosen   with  the 
afspmfoation  of  the  person  accused,   should  deter- 
mine the  matter  according  to  evidence ;  and  that 
the  judge  should  prommnoe  sentence,  agreeably 
to  their  decision.    Numerous  banditti  and  vaga^- 
bond.  depredators  still  infested    several  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  for  the  suppression  of  whom,  and  the 
restoration  of*  order  and  justice,  the  king  divided 
£ngland   inta.  coirofcicBi  bondkreds^  and  ty things. 
Every  householder  was  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  his  wif^  his  children  under   fifteen  years    of 
age,   and    his  domestic    servantsi      The  ty thing 
was  accountable:  for   the   householder,    the   hun- 
dred i  for  the  ty  things,    and    the  county   fur  the 
hundreds.      Hence  the  body   politic  was  like  a 
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regulated  machine,  under  the  control  of  the 
mechanist;  while  the  protection  so  impartially 
afforded  to  every  individual,  operated  as  an  ex- 
citement to  industry. 

Internal  peace  and  subordination  being  thus 
established,  the  sovereign  embodied  the  militia; 
each  county  furnishing  its  quota  proportionate  to 
the  population.  These  troops,  commanded  by 
the  earls  or  governors  of  the  counties,  were  al- 
ways in  readiness  to  march  to  any  point,  for  the 
defence  of  the  state;  while  the  fleet,  augmented 
and  divided  into  small  squadrons,  cruised  round 
the  island  to  prevent  invasion. 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  security  of  his 
people,  Alfred  turned  their  attention  to  the  bene- 
fits arising  from  manufactures  and  commerce.  For 
this  purpose  he  built  several  ships,  which  he  let 
to  merchants,  who,  availing  themselves  of  the 
royal  patronage,  and  the  advantages  of  their  insu- 
lar situation,  soon  realized  wealth,  by  a  commercial 
intercourse  with  other  nations.  Artificers  and 
manufacturers  were  invited  from  the  Continent, 
by  the  encouragement  so  liberally  held  out  to 
them  by  the  English  sovereign ;  a  spirit  of  na- 
tional enterprize  was  rouzed,  especially  in  the  sea 
ports,  the  choicest  produce  of  distant  climes 
was  imported,  and  English  mercliandise  exported 
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in  exchange*    Thus  realizing  the  benefits  of  cooir  ' 
mercial  union,   so   beautifully   described  by    the 
poet* 

*' Heaven  speed  the   canvass  gallantly   unfurl'd, 

*^  To  furnish  and   accommodate   a  world ; 

<*  To  give   the  pol«  the  produce  of  the  sun, 

*^  And  knit   the  unsocial  climates  into  one.— 

**  Soft  airs  and  gentle  heavings  of  the  wave 

"  Impel  tlie  fleet,  virhose  errand   is  to  save, 

'*  To  succour  wasted  regions,  and  replace  •• 

**  The   smile  of  Opulence  in  Sorrow's  face — 

'^  Let  nothing  adverse,  nothing  unforeseen,  i 

'*  Impede   the  bark,  that  ploughs  the  deep  serene, 

'<  Charg'd  with  a  freight  transcending  iu  its  worth, 

*<  The  gems   of  India,  Nature's  rarest  birth, 

'^  Tliat  flies  like  Gabriel  on   his  Lord's  commands, 

''  A  herald  of  God's  love  to  Pagan  lands/' 

How  different  is  the  prospect  presented  by  Eng- 
land in  the  course  of  a  few  years!  Instead  of  the 
smoking  ruins  of  sea-ports,  plundered  and  des- 
troyed by  pirates,  while  the  interior  exhibited 
scenes  of  carnage,  misery,  and  despoliation,  we 
behold  our  ancestors,  under  the  protecting  genius 
of  Alfred,  cultivating  the  useful   and   ornamental 

*  We  are  told  by  Malmsbury,  that  King  Alfred  sent  a  present  tm 
the  Indies  in  honour  of  St  Thomas.  Sigelin,  bishop  of  Sherbom, 
was  employed  to  deliver  it,  and  that  prelate  returned  with  precious 
stones,  perfumes,  and  other  oriental  commodities,  which  were  then 
great  rarities  iu  England*  It  is  thought  that  those  valuable  gems 
adorned  the  crown  which  he  wore  on  solemn  occasions* 
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arts  of  peace,  defended  by  an  atrmy  and  nafvy, 
and  adventuring,  with  all  the  animation  of  enter* 
prise,  to  distant  regions  of  the  globe.  Hence  | 
the  origin  of  the  opulence,  refinement,  and  ele- 
gance of  London,  Bristol,  and  other  maritime 
towns,  in  which  thc^  inhabitants  enjoyed  all  the 
privileges  and  gratifications  that  can  render  life 
desirable  and  happy. 

When  Alfred  had  contributed  to  the  political 
and  commercial  prosperity  of  his  people,  he  in- 
troduced those  elegant  arts  wliich  so  essentially 
promote  the  rational  pleasures  of  man.  An  ar- 
dent votary  of  literature,  himself  he  patronised 
the  arts  and  sciences  with  unbouiMled  liberality  ; 
and  having  invited  over  learned  men  from  foreign 
•  countries,  be  stationed  them  in  the  several  dio- 
ceses fbr  the  instruction  of  the  people.  In  the 
year  886  he  founded  threis  schods  or  colleges  at 
Oxfbrd,*  and  expended  a  part  of  hiis  rfevenue  iA 
the  education  of  several  young  nobleman,  who 
Were  instructed  in  every  branch  of  lino wledge  that 


*  Alfred  was  the  founder  of  three  colleges  at  Oxford,  and  their 
titutttioa  is  tery  exactly  dHoribed  by  that  lettmed  anttqttary,  Camden. 
*«Tfce>fif»V'  »&y»  he,  "  at  the  end  of  High'-nre^t,  for  OramitriK^aili^ 
was  called  Little-Unitersity-Hall ;  the  second,  in  School-street,  for 
Philo96phy,' was  stiled  Less-University-Hall;  and  the  third,  in  High^ 
•ireet,  more  to  th6  west  than  the  first,  for  Divinity^  was  taamed  Great- 
VuiTersity-Hatl,  bow  l^iTersity-CoUege."**-Camden's  Britannia. 
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™^gK*  qualify  them  for  employments  of  trust  and 
honour  in  the  state.  Some  of  those  noble  pupils 
were  educated  at  court,  under  the  immediate  eye 
of  thte  sovereign,  and  others  at  Oxford. 

The  piety  of  Alfred  was  as  sincere  as  his  love 
of  learning,  and  he  built  three  abbies  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  recluse  and  devout.  The 
first  of  these  was  founded  in  the  Isle  of  Athel- 
ney,  as  a  memorial  of  his  pious  gratitude.  "  This 
isle  had  formerly  a  bridge  between  two  towers, 
which  were  built  by  King  Alfred ;  also  a  very 
large  grove  of  alders,  full  of  goats  and  deer ;  but 
the  firm  ground  not  above  two  acres.  Upon 
this  he  built  a  monastery,*  the  whole   structure 

«  A  »mall  etirioiis  anakt  of  cnaiael  aQd  gold,  richly  onnuiieiit«d, 
was  found  In  1693,  in  Newton  Park,  at  some  distance  northward  from 
the  Abbey.  .On  one  side  of  it  is  a  rude  figure  of  a  person  sitting 
crowned^  and  holding  in  each  hand  a  sceptre  surmounted  by  .a  lily» 
which  Dr.  Hickes  and  other  antiquaries  hare  imagined  to  be  designed 
ibr  St  Cuthbcrt.  The  other  side  is  filled  by  a  large  flower,  and 
round  the  edge  is  the  following  legend:  "  Ablfrbd  Mec  Hbit 
OEVVBCAN  r  that  is,  Alfred  ordered  me  to  he  made.  This  piece  of 
antiquity  is  now  in  the  museum  at  Oxford,  accompanied  with  the 
accounts  of  Doctors  Hickes  and  Musgrare,  and  the  following  memo- 
randum:—<<  Nov.  16,  1718,  Tho.  Palmer,  Esq.  of  Fairfield,  in  «o. 
mersetshire,  put  this  ancient  picture  of  St  Cuthbert,  made  by  order 
of  King  Alfred,  into  my  hands,  to  be  donveyed  to  the  Bodleiaii> 
Library  in  Oxford,  where  his  fether  Nat.  Palmer.  Esq.  lately  dead 
desired  it  might  be  placed  and  preserved.  Geo.  Clark." 

Collinson's  History  of  Somersetshire.  Vol.  I.  p.  87. 
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whereof  is  supported  by  four  posts  fastened  in 
the  ground,  with  four  arched  chancels  around  it/** 
Alfred  also  built  Winchester  Abbey,  then  called 
the  new  minster,  and  the  nunnery  at  Shaftes* 
bury,  of  which  his  own  daughter,  the  Princess 
'Ellgiva,  was  the  first  abbess. 

Among  other  improvements  in  the  arts  of  civi- 
lization, Alfred  improved  the   English  cities  and 

*'  Dr*  Hickcs,  in  his  Thesaurus,  has  engrayed  a  famous  jewel  of  this 
King.  It  was  found  in  the  Isle  of  Athelney,  where  King  Alfred,  in 
his  distresses,  concealed  himself  so  saccessfliHy,  and  afterwards  in  gra- 
titude for  that  signal  deliverance,  erected  a  monastery.  It  is  not 
certainly  known  to  what  use  this  valuable  curiosity,  which  it  seems  is 
of  exquisite  workmanship,  far  superior  to  what  might  be  expected 
from  the  rude  state  of  arts  iu  those  times,  might  be  put ;  but  amongst 
other  conjectures,  Mr.  Wise  imagineS|  and  very  probably,  it  might 
have  been  the  handle  of  a  stylus. 


'^  Dr.  Musgrave  once  thought  it  might  have  been  an  amulet ;  bu^ 
Alfred  never  ran,  that  we  know  of,  into  such  vainities.  Dr.  Hickes 
thought  it  might  be  the  head  of  our  Saviour,  or  of  the  Pope  that 
consecrated  this  King  in  his  youth.  He  imagined  afterwards,  the 
King  might  wear  it  on  his  breast  as  a  constant  memorial  of  St.  Cuth« 
bert,  whose  head  he  supposes  to  be  represented  on  it.— Mr*  Wise 
objects  to  its  being  either  the  head  of  Christ  or  St.  Cuthbert,  on 
account  of  the  military  habit  and  the  helmet;  and  proposes  it  to 
consideration,  whether  it  may  not  be  the  head  of  Alfred  himself.-*- 
The  weight  of  this  jewel  is '  about  one  ounce  five-eighths.'^ 

ArchsBologia,  YoL  II.   p.  72,  Sc: 

*  Malmibury. 
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towns»  by  the  introduction  of  ornamental  archi- 
tecture. The  art  of  brick^making  was  first  known 
in  Cngland  during  his  reign ;  and  he  not  only 
built  his  palaces^  but  also  several  churches,  castles, 
and  other  edifices,  of  brick  or  stone.  The  supe- 
rior elegance  and  durability  of  those  buildings, 
induced  the  nobles  to  imitate  their  sovereign ; 
but  the  common  people,  either  from  inability, 
or  want  of  refinement,  continued  to  build  their 
bouses  of  wood,  or  hurdles  and  clay.  Various 
improvements  in  furniture,  household  utensils,  and 
instruments  of  husbandry,  were  also  gradually  in- 
troduced ;  and  the  seat  with  three  legs,*  on  which 
this  ainiable  prince  might  have  sat  in  the  early 
part  of  his  reign,  was  displaced  for  the  chair  of 
state  and  the  superb  canopy. 

In  private  life,  this  great  prince  was  equally 
exemplary,  amiable,  and  beneficent  During  his 
seclusion  in  Athelney,  he  vowed  to  devote  the 
third  part  of  his  time  to  the  service  of  his  Cre- 
ator, as  soon  as  he  should  be  restored  to  his 
oiiginal  dignity  ;  and  he  performed  this  votive  en- 
gagement with  scrupulous  punctuality. 

He  divided  the  day  into  three  parts,  allotting 
eight  hours  to  devotion,  eight  to  public  business, 

^  "  On  such  a  stool  immortal  Alfred  sat, 
*<  And  swayed  the  sceptre  of  his  infant  rcalm's.'*~Co^FE9. 
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and  eight  to  reflection,  study,  and  repose.  Olocks 
and  hour-glasses  were  then  unknown  in  England ; 
he  therefore  invented  the  expedient  of  wax-can- 
dles, marked  with  circular  equidistant  lines  of 
different  colours,  which  served  as  hour-lines. 
These  candles  were  inclosed  in  lanterns  a  trans* 
parent  horn,  to  preserve  them  from  the  action  of 
the  air;  and  after  a  few  experiments,  he  arrived 
at  such  precision  with  this  apparatus,  that  he 
was  enabled  to  ascertain  the  horal  division  of  time 
with  exactness.* 

He  divided  his  revenue,  which  consisted  en- 
tirely of  his  own  hereditary  estate,  into  two  parts, 
one  of  which  was  appropriated  to  charitable  uses. 
It  was  subdivided  into  four  paints:  the  first  was 
distributed  in  alms ;  the  second  was  given  for  tlie 
maintenance  of  the  monasteries  ;  the  third  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  professors  and  students  at 
Oxford ;  and  the  fourth  for  the  relief  of  poor 
monks,  as  well  foreigners  as  English. 

The  other  moiety  was  disbursed  in  three  divi- 

*  He  ordered  a  quantity  of  wax  to  be  made  into  six  candles, 
,  eacli  twelve  inches  long,  with  the  division  of  inches  marked  out  dis- 
tinctly.  These  being  lights  one  after  another,  did  orderly  bam  four 
hoars  apiece,  that  is,  every  three  inches  an  hour,  so  that  the-  whole 
six  candles  lasted  just  twenty-four  hours,  the  watching  of  which  was 
committed  to  the  keepers  of  his  chapel,  whose  office  it  was  to  put 
him  in  mintl  how  each  hour  passed."-— 8peh&an. 
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sions :  the  first  for  the  use  of  his  family ;  thp 
second  in  paying  bi»  architects,  and  ingenious 
artificers;  and  the  third  was  bestowed  in  pen- 
sions to  learned  foreigners^  whom  he  had  invited 
to  his  court  for  the  instruction  of  the  English. 

When  we  consider  the.  general  ignorance  of  bis 
coantrymen  at  that  period,  the  attainments    of 
Alfred  must  appear  truly  extraordinary.  ,  Endued 
trith  a  perception  of  whatever  was  sublime  or  ele* 
gant  in  nature  and  art,  he  devoted   his  juvenile 
hours  to  study ;  and  his  diffusive  beneficence  after** 
wards  imparted  the  knowledge  thus  obtained,  not 
only  to  his   contemporaries,    but    posterity.     He 
translated  into  the  Saxon  language  Gregory's  Pas- 
toral, Boethius  de  Consolatione,  and    Bede  s    Ec* 
cleftastical  History.     He  also  began  a  tran^ation 
of  the  Psalms,  but  did  not  live  to  finish  it.*     So 
great  was  his  zeal  for  the  encouragement  of  learn- 
ing, that  literary  attainments  were  requisite  qua* 
lifieations  for  any   post  of  honour  at  his  court, 
or  in  the  government  of  the  people.     In   private 
life,  his  maners  were  amiable,  and  he  delighted 
in  the  conversation  of  men  of  learning  and  genius, 
whom  he  retained  near  his   person.     Hence  his 
court  became  one  of  the  most  polite  in  Europe, 
and  exhibited  a  respectable  combination  of  talents 

*  Asierius. 
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and  virtues,  sanctioned  by   the  patronage  of   a 
prince,  who  himself  outshone  all   competitors. 

After  a  reign  of  twenty-eight  years  and  six 
months,  this  great  prince  died  on  the  28th  day 
of  October,  A.D.  900,  to  the  inexpressible  regret 
of  his  people,  to  whom  he  had  ever  been  a  most 
liberal  benefactor  and  affectionate  father.  He  was 
buried — ^first  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  but  the 
superstitious  canons  having  raised  a  report  that 
he  frequently  appeared  to  them,  his  body  was 
afterwards  taken  up  by  his  son  and  successor  King 
Edward,  and  interred  in  the  monastery  of  that  city. 

The  language  of  panegyric  fails  in  an  attempt 
to  describe  the  character  of  Alfred,  who  is  justly 
denominated  the  Great.  Even  at  this  remote  period^ 
after  a  lapse  of  nine  centuries,  his  virtues  shine 
with  undiminished  lustre,  and  a  degree  of  8Upe« 
rior  excellence  that  supersedes  comparison.  Peter, 
the  legislator  of  Russia,  can  alone  have  any 
pretension  to  a  competition  with  our  illustrious 
lawgiver.  But  Peter  though  great  as  a  sove- 
reign, was  inferior  to  Alfred  in  the  social  virtues  ;♦ 
and  even  when  we  compare  their  public  labours, 
the  Englishman  deserves  pre-eminence. 

*  The  foUowing  aQeedotet,  illustrative  of  the  benignity  and  moral 
excellence  of  Alfred,  will  enable  the  reader  more  fully  to  appreciate 
the  character  of  that  extraordinary  prince  and  phitosopher. 
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Indeed  tlie  energetic  and  active  genius  of  Alfred  , 
perceived,  as  it  were,  intuitively,  whatever  could 


<'  In  the  yetr  of  our  Lord's  incamatioA  886,  in  the  second  year 
of  St.  Grimbald's  coming  over  into  Enghind,  the  University  of  Oxford 
was  founded  ;  the  first  regents  there  and  readers  in  Divinity,  were  St 
Neot,  an  abbot,  and  eminent  professor  of  Theology;  and  St.  Grim* 
bald,  an  eloquent  and  most  excellent  inlrepreter  of  the  holy  scrip- 
tures :  Grammar  and  Rhetorick  were  taught  by  Asserius,  a  monk,  a 
man  of  extraoidinary  learning:  Logick,  Music^  and  Arithmetick,  were 
read  by  John,  a  monk  of  St.  David's :  Geometry  and  Astronomy  were 
professed  by  John,  a  monk  and  colleague  of  St.  Grimbald,  one  of 
a  sharp  wit  and  immense  knowledge.  These  lectures  were  often  hon* 
oured  with  the  presence  of  the  most  illustrious  and  invincible  monarch, 
King  Alfred,  whose  memory,  to  every  judicious  taste,  shall  be  always 
sweeter  than  honey." Annals  of  the  Monastery  of  Winchester. 

'*  There  arose  a  sharp  and  grievous  dissention  between  Grimbald 
and  those  learned  men  whom  he  brought  hither  with  him,  and  the 
old  scholars  whom  he  found  here  at  bis  coming ;   for  these  absolutely 
refused  to  comply  with  the  statutes,  institutions,  and  forms  of  read- 
ings prescribed  by  Grimbald.    The  difference  proceeded  to  no  great 
height  for  the  space  of  three  yeslrs;   yet  there  was  always  a  private 
grudge  and  enmity  between  th^m,  which  soon  after  broke  oat  with 
the  utmost  violence  imaginable.    To  appease  these  tumults,  the  most 
invincible   King  Alfred  being  informed  of  the  faction  by  a  message 
and  complaint  from   Grimbald,  came  to   Oxford  with  a  design  to 
accommodate  the   matter,  and  submitted  to  a  great  deal  of  pains  and 
patience,  to  hear  the  cause  and  complaint  of  both  parties.    The  con- 
troversy  depended  upon  this  :  the  old  scholars  maintained,  that  before: 
the  coming  of  Grimbald   to  Oxford,  learning  did  here  flourish,  though 
the   students  were  then  less  in  number  then  they  had  foruiedy  been^i 
because  that   very   many  of  them  had  been  expelled  by  the  cruel 
tyranny  of  Pagans.    They  further  declared  and  proved^  and  thdt  by 
the  undoubted   testimony  of  their  ancient  annals,   that  good  ord^ 
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contribute  to  the  civilization  and  felicity  of  his 
countrymen. 

<<  He  found  them  savage,  and  he  left  Uiem  tame.*' 

To  his  venerable  name  is  attached  thie  idea  of 
whatever  is  extraordinary,  admirable,  and  esti- 
mable  in  the  human  character,  Alfred  may 
justly  be  considered  one  of  those  honourable  in- 
struments of  Divine  Philanthropy  with  which  the 
omniscient  Deity,  from  time  to  time,  enlightens 
and  reforms  mankind ;  thus  mercifully  prevent- 
ing that  retrogression  into  barbarism  and  bru- 
talized  ignorance,  which   otherwise  would  inevi- 

and  constitutions  for  tlie  goTernment  of  that  place,  had  been  already 
niade  by  men  of  great  piety  and  learoing,  such  as  Gildas,  MeSkin^ 
Ninnius,  Kentigern,  and  others,  who  had  there  prosecuted  their  studies, 
to  a  goml  old  ago,  all  things  being  then  managed  in  happy  peace 
and  quiet:  and  that  St.  Germain  coming  to  Oxford  and  residing 
there  halfa-year,  what  time  he  went  through  all  England  to  preach 
down  the  Pelagian  heresy,  did  well  approve  of  their  rules  and  orders. 

'  <*  The  King,  with  incredible  humility  and  great  attention,  heard 
out  both  parties,  exhorting  them  with  pious  and  importunate  entreaties, 
to  preserve  love  and  amity  with  one  another.  Upon  this  he  left 
them,  in  hopes  that  both  parties  would  follow  l^is  advice,  and  obey, 
his  instructions.  But  Grimbald  resenting  these  proceedings,  retired 
immediately  to  the  monastery  at  Winchester,  which  King  Alfred  had 
lately  founded ;  and  soon  after  he  got  his  tomb  to  be  removed  thi- 
ther to  him,  in  which  he  had  designed  his  bones  should  be  put  after 
bis  decease,  and  laid  in  a  vault  under  the  chancel  of  the  church  of 
St.  Peter,  in  Oxford;  which  church  the  said  Grimbald  had  raised 
from  the  ground,  of  stones  hewn  and  carved  with  great  art  and 
beauty.*'— Asserius. 
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tably  deface  his  fairest  work  in  the  visible  cre- 
ation. The  history  of  all  nations  will  prove  illus- 
trative of  this  important  fact:  all  communities 
have  been  blest  with  their  illustrious  law-givers; 
and  England  may,  with  the  exultation  of  con- 
scious superiority,  confront  the  talents  and  virtues 
of  her  immortal  Alfred  with  those  of  the  most 
renowned   benefactors  of  the  human  race. 

ff  Let  laurels  dreneb'd  in  pure  Fftrnassian  dewsy 
'<  Reward   his  memory,  dear  to  eyery  muse : 
*'  Tis  to  the  virtues  of  such  men,   man  owes 
*«  His  portion  in  the  good  thrft  Heaf'n  bestows.'* 


England,  dturing  the  latter  part  of  <ihe  reign 
of  her  great  legislator,  had  made  a  rapid  progress 
in  those  arts  which  promote  civilization.  Her 
coast  protected  by  a  powerful  fleet;  her  mer- 
chants secured  in  the  possession  of  Cheir  property ; 
and  her  people  in  general  governed  by  magistrates 
whose  indispensable  qualification  for  the  appoint- 
ment was  integrity,  presented  a  scene  of  human 
felicity  never  before  beheld  in  this  country. — 
During  this  tranquil  period,  population  multijdied 
in  England ;  a  traffick  with  the  maritime  nations 
of  the  Continent  contributed  to  the  diffusion  of 
general  knowledge ;  a  taste  for  learning-,  and  the 
liberal  arts,  was  cultivated  by  the  nobility  and 
<^lCTgy ;  and   the  native  produce  of  the  soil  was 
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exchanged  for  the  elegancies  of  Flanders,  France^ 
Italy,  and  Spain. 

Soon,  after  the  accession  of  Edward,  however, 
the  Danish  settlers  who  occupied  nearly  one  half 
of  England,  made  an  insurrection  in  favour  of 
Ethelward,  the  son  of  Ethelbert,  who  claimed 
the  crown;  while  the  English,  in  consequence 
of  their  veneration  for  Alfred,  continued  firm  in 
their  attachment  to  his  son*  Edward,  who  ob- 
tained repeated  victories  over  the  Danes,  com-^ 
pelled  them  to  subulission;  and,  after  a  gloiious 
reign  of  twenty-four  years,  died,  and  was  suc« 
ceeded  by  his  son  Athelstan,  in  the  early  part 
;of  whose  reign  England  was  harrassed  by  intes- 
tine commotions,  and  foreign  invasion. 

Athelstan,  who  had  been  knighted  by  his  grand- 
father Alfred,  and  who  inherited  the  valour  of 
his  predecessor,  was  victorious  over  all  his  ene- 
mies. He  died  in  the  year  941,  after  a  reign  of 
sixteen  years.  This  prince  left  the  kingdom  in  a 
state  of  profound  tranquillity,  and  is  recorded  by 
the  monks  for  his  piety,  learning,  and  munificence. 
During  his  reign,  the  bible  was  translated  into 
Saxon,  the  language  then  generally  spoken  through- 
out England,  and  this  great  work,  which  was 
accurately  performed  by  Enghshmen,  yet  remfiins^ 
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a  memorial  of  the    successful    establishment   ot 
Alfred,  for  the  encouragement  of  learning. 

Edmund,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Athd- 
Stan,  during  a  short  and  troublesome,  but  glo* 
rious  reign,  repressed  the  Danes  who  were  in 
possession  of  Northumberland,  and  partof  Mercia* 
An  army  of  Danes  and  Norwegains,  stimulated 
by  reports  of  the  beauty  aiid  fertility  of  England, 
invaded  Northumberland,  where  they  were  joined 
by  Danish  insurgents.  But  after  several  conflicts 
Edmund,  not  only  conquered  those  invaders,  bufc 
compelled  the  two  Danish  princes,  Aniaff  and 
Reginald,  to  abandon  the  island.  Having  thu» 
restored  peace  to  his  country,  Edmund  endea^ 
voured  to  promote  the  security  of  his  people,  by 
enacting  a  law  for  the  punishment,  of  robbeiB. 
According  to  that  law,  the  oldest  delinquent  in 
gangs  of  robbers  was  condemned  to  the  gallows ; 
but  the  audacity  of  those  depredators  led  to  an 
incident  that  was  fatal  to  the  king. 

In  the  year  948,  as  Edmund  was  solemnizing 
a  public  festival,  in  honour  of  St.  Augustin,  at 
Puckle  Church,  in  Glocestershire,  he  observed 
Leolf,  a  notorious  robber,  who  had  been  banished 
for  his  crimes.  This  outlaw  had  the  audadty  to 
come  and  sit  at  one  of  the  tables  in  the  hall 
where  the  king  was  at  dinner,  who,  exasperated 
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at  his  presumption,  ordered  him  to  be  appre- 
hended. .  Perceiving  that  Leolf  drew  his  dagger 
to  defend  himself,  Edmund  leaped  up,  and  seiz- 
ing him  by  the  hair»  dragged  him  out  of  the 
hall;  but  before  the  ^ttepdants  could  interfere, 
the  robber  stabbed  him  in  the  breast  with  bis 
dagger,  and  the  nation  was  deprived  of  this  exceU 
lent  prince,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
and  eighth  of  his  reign. 

His  successor  Edred,  was  only  remarkable  for 
his  muoifiGence  to  the  monks.     From   the  middle 
to  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  England    was 
governed  by  six  native  kings,  the  most  remarkable 
of  whom  was  Edg^r.      This  wise  sovereign,,  by 
the  augmentation  of   his  navy  and  army^  over- 
awed the  Danes  who  lived  in  his  dominions,  and 
deterred   those  of  the  Continent  from  invasion. 
According  to  one  author,*     he  fitted    out    four 
thousand  ships.    Another  writerf-  asserts,  that  the 
number  of  his  shipping  amounted  to  four   thou- 
sand  eight  hundred  ;  but  their  statements  were 
probably  exaggerated .    This  formidable  fleet,  which 
cruised  around  the  island  prevented  the  descent 
of  Danish  pirates. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  England  at  this  tim^ 
must  have  been  considerable,  !Eind  naval  architecture 

•  Malmsbiiry.        +  Matthew  of  Westmioster.       )  A.  D.  MO. 
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much  encouraged ;  for  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  King  Edgar  to  have  built  and  manned  his 
fleet,  if  the  English  merchants  had  not  supplied 
him  with  shipwrights  and  mariners.  It  is  pro- 
bable, indeed,  that  he  hired  some  of  the  sailors 
of  Flanders  and  France,  and  also  employed  fish- 
ermen on  board  his  navy;  but  the  majority  of 
seamen   were  undoubtedly  his  own  countrymen. 

London  and  Bristol  were  the  principal  sea-porls 
<^  En^and  at  this  period ;  and  the  importation 
of.  foreign  merchandize  introduced  a  degree  of  opu- 
lence, and  refinement  into  those  cities,  unknown 
in  the  other  towns  of  the  kingdom.  The  situ- 
ation of  Bristol,  and  its  communication  with  seve- 
ral navigable  rivers,  facilitated  its  inland  trade 
with  Wessex,  Wales,  and  Mercia;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  many  continental  articles  of  com- 
merce were  then  exported  from  this  port  to  Ireland. 

After  the  demise  of  Edgar,  England  was  ruled 
by  his  two  sons  in  succession  ;  but  during  the  reign 
of  Ethelred,  the  kingdom  was  overrun  by  the 
Danes*  In  1016,  Edmund,  the  successor  of  Ethel- 
red,  and  Canute,  King  of  Denmark,  consented 
to  an  amicable  partition  of  the  English  terri- 
tories: daring  the  following  year,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  prince  was  assassinated^  and  the  Dane 
was    immediately  proclaimed  Monarch  of  £ng. 
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land.    He  reigned  nineteen  years,  and  died  A.  D* 
1036. 

After  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  tliree  Dan* 
ish  kings,  naniely,  Canute,  Harold  I.  and  Hardi* 
Canute,  the  latter  having  left  no  issue,  the  crown 
devolved  to  Edward  III.  the  son  of  Ethelred  XL 

During  the  reign  of  that  prince,  the  Danes 
entirely  lost  their  influence  in  England:  nay,  it 
is  recorded  by  the  Danish  historians,  that  all 
their  countrymen  in  this  kingdom  were  assassi- 
nated in  one  night  The  English  historians  are 
silent  on  this  subject ;  but  the  sudden  diminution 
or  rather  cessation  of  Danish  power  in  this  coun- 
try, in  the  year  1042,  is  an  incontrovertible 
fact,  which  amounts  to  a  proof  that  the  Danes 
must  either  have  been  massacred  or  expelled. 

The  restoration  of  the  Saxon  line  to  the  throne, 
was  doubtless  a  subject  of  triumph  to  every  pa- 
triotic Englishman.  Edward  died  in  the  year 
1066,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-five  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Harold,  whose  succession  was  dis- 
puted by  William  Duke  of  Normandy.  That 
prince,  under  the  pretext  that  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land was  bequeathed  to  him  by  Edward,  pre- 
pared to  enforce  his  claim  by  an  appeal  to  arms. 
Harold,  who  had  made    the    requisite  prepara* 
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tions  to  repel  the  expected  invader,  waited  some 
months  for  the  Duke  of  Normandy's  arrival; 
but  on  receiving  intelligence  that  he  had  post- 
poned his  embarkation  to  the  spring,  he  rashly 
unrigged  his  fleet,  and  disbanded  his  army. 

.  Another  invader,  however,  soon  afterwards  made 
a  descent  on  the  coast  of  England.  Harfager, 
King  of  Norway,  accompanied  by  Earl  Toston, 
brother  of  Harold,  entered  the  Tyne,  with  a  fleet 
of  five  hundred  sail,  and  ravaged  the  country 
on  both  sides  of  that  riven  Harold  hastily  col* 
lected  his  army,  marched  against  the  Norwe- 
gians,, and  engaged  them  at  Stanford-bridge,  on 
the  Derwent,  near  York,  where,  after  a  battle 
of  eight  hours,  the  invaders  were  defeated,  and 
Harfager  and  Toston  both  slain.  The  discom- 
fiture of  the  Norwegians  was  so  complete,  that 
out  of  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men.  that  came 
over  in  five  hundred  ships,  the  remains  were  re* 
imbarked,  with  the  permission  of  the  victorious 
Harold,  on  board  of  twenty  vessels. 

While  King  Harold  was  thus  successfully  en« 
gaged  in  the  north,  in  the  expulsion  of  his  ene- 
mies, the  Duke  of  Normandy  set  sail  with  a 
fair  wind  from  St.  Valery,  and  landed  at  Peven^ 
sey,  in  Sussex,  in  the  month  of  September,  1066. 
William  marched  immediately  to  Hastings,  where 
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he  erected    a    fort,  and    published  a   manifesto^ 
.declarative  of  his  reasons  for  invading^  England « 

This  unjustifiably  invasion  excited  the  strong- 
est emotions  in  the  minds  of  the  English  nobi- 
lity, who  prepared  with  alacrity  to  arm  their 
dependants,  and  march  against  the  conimon  enemy. 
One  general  sentiment  of  heroic  ardour  seemed 
to  animate  every  bosom ;  and  couriers  were  dis- 
patched with  the  news  of  the  Norman  invasioa 
to  King  Harold,  who  was  at  the  head  of  his 
victorious  army   in  the  north  of  En^and. 

Harold  immediately  proceeded  by  forced  marches 
to  Loodon,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  nobi- 
lity, and  advanced  without  delay  to  meet  the 
Normans.  On  the  14th  of  October,  at  day- 
break, the  two  armies  came  to  a  general  engage- 
ment, in  which  Harold  displayed  his  characte- 
ristic heroism  in  the  fairest  light.  He  fought 
on  foot  in  the  centre  of  the  van,  which  con- 
sisted of  Kentish  men,  who  had  long  been  in 
possession  of  that  post  of  honour.  At  the  bead 
of  these  brave  troops,  Harold  boldly  exposed 
himself  to  the  greatest  danger,  animating  his 
men  by  his  voice  and  e][ample» 

The  Norman  army,  drawn  up  in  three  grand 
divisions,    commenced  the  attack  with  a  vollcj 
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of  arrows^  which  annoyed  the  close  ranks  of  the 
English,  who,,  unaccustomed  to  this  method  of 
warfare^  were  thrown  into  momentary  confusion. 
Encouraged,  by  the  apparent  disorder  of  their 
opponents,  the  Normans  pressed  forward  sword 
in  hand ;  but  the  English,  ivho  were  rallied  by 
Harold  and  his  officers,  met  them  with  such 
bravery,  that  they  were  soon  compelled  to  retreat 
with  breathless  precipitation.  On  a  renewal  of 
the  conflict,  they  were  unable  to  penetrate  the 
firm  phalanxes  of  the  EngUsh,  who  stood  their 
ground   with  invincible  resolution. 

During  this  ardent  and  momentous  contest, 
the  soldiers  of  both  armies  fought  hand  to  hand, 
and  a  scene  of  carnage  ensued  in  which  the 
front  ranks  thinned  by  tlie  sword,  were  conti- 
nually reinforced  by  fresh  troops  from  the  rear. 
Animated  by  the  heroism  of  their  officers,  both 
Englishmen  and  Normans  evinced  the  most  un- 
daunted courage,  and  fought  with  a  determina- 
tion to  conquer  or  die,  insomuch  that  the  vic- 
tory  was  at  length   obtained  only   by  stratagem. 

The  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  was  an  expe- 
rienced warrior,  perceiving  that  it  was  impossible 
to  break  the  ranks  of  the  English,  issued  orders 
to  his  officers  that  the  troops  siiould  feign  a 
retreat,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  their   ranks 

Vol.  I.  K 
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unbroken.  On  t^e  retreat  of  the  Normans,  they 
were,  fiercely  pursued  by  the  English,  who  en- 
couraged each  other  by  reiterated  shouts  of  tri- 
umph to  press  the  retiring  enemy.  But  in  the 
ardour  of  pursuit,  their  ranks  were  broken,  and 
the  Normans,  on  a  preconcerted  signal,  again 
formed,  attacked  the  English  army  then  in 
disarray,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat,  with 
dreadful  slaughter. 

Harold  made  incredible  exertions  to  rally  his 
troops,  and  supceeded  in  drawing  up  a  consider- 
able b6dy  of  infantry  upon  an  eminence,  near 
the  field  of  battle.  It  was  now  the  close  of  an 
eventful  day,  and  the  contest  was  yet  unde- 
cided. The  English,  confiding  in  the  wisdom 
and  valour  of  their  king,  resolved  to  maintain 
their  position,  and  renew  the  battle  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning ;  but  the  Duke  of  Normandy, 
eager  to  complete  his  victory,  attacked  them 
with  impetuosity,  but  was  repelled  with  great 
loss.  He  resolved,  however,  to  make  another 
effort,  and  in  this  attack  Harold  was  slain  by 
an  arrow,  which  penetrated  his  head.  With  the 
fall  of  their  king,  the  English  lost  their  reso- 
lution, and  retreated,  exposed  to  the  relentless 
rage  of  a  victorious  enemy.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  English  army,  however,  retired 
from    the   field,   under    the    conduct  of  Morcar 
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and    Edwin,  two  noblemen  of  distinguished  hx^ 
very. 

Thus  fell  the  last  of  the  Saxon  kings,  on  the 
bed  of  honour,  like-  a  true  patriot,  with  his 
sword  in  his  hand,  in  defence  of  his  country's 
cause.  Posterity  has  not  done  justice  to  thq 
ciyic  virtue  of  this  brave  but  unfortunate  priqce, 
whose  memory  ought  to  be  dear  to  every  patriot. 

"  And  when  recording  history  displays 
"  Feats  of  renown,  though  wrought  in  ancient  days, 
<*  Tells  of  a  few  stout  hearts,  that  fought  and  diWi, 
^  Where  duty  phced  them,  at  their  country's  side ; 
**  The  man  that  is  not  mov'd  with  what  be  read^, 
^^  Thai  takes  not  fire  at  their  heroic  deeds, 
'^  Unworthy  of  the  blessings  of  the  brave, 
"  Is  base  in  kind,  and  born  to  be  a  slave." 

After  the  battle  of  Hastings,  in  which  Harold, 
and  the  flower  of  the  En^Hsh  nobiljty  and 
army  were  slain,  the  victor  proceeded  with  great 
precaution  in  securing  his  conquest.  He  first 
besieged  Dover,  which  in  a  few  days  opened 
its  gates;  and  he  afierw^ds  marched  to  the 
vicinity  of  London,  and  encamped  in  Southwark. 
Morcar,  Earl  of  Chester,  And  his  brother  JEdwin, 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  survived  the 
conflict,  and  were  at  the  head  of  the  army  in 
London*  warmly  exhorted  the  citizens  to  place 
Edgar    AtheJjjig    on  the  tlironc^    This  proposal 
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met  the  general  approbation  of  the  people ;  but 
the  clergy,  with  the  Archbishops  of  London  and 
York  at  their  head,  strenuously  opposed  it,  from 
motives  of  avarice  and  pusillanimity.  The  en* 
terprize  of  the  Norman  adventurer  had  originally 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Pontiff  hiniself,  and 
consequently  that  warrior  was  considered  as  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  the  church;  the 
clergy,  thereifore/  exerted  their  influence  among 
the  citizens,  in  favour  of  a  victorious  foreign 
invader,  from  whose  munificence  they  had  reason 
to  expect  lasting  benefit.  The  patriotic  party 
were  consequently  obliged  to  submit,  and  Wil« 
liam  entered  London  in  triumph,  where  he  was 
soon  afterwards  crowned,  and  proclaimed  King 
of  England. 

By  the  moderation  and  prudence  of  his  con- 
duct to  his  new  subjects,  he  soon  obtained  their 
universal  submission;  and  his  impartial  admiab« 
tration  of  justice^  for  some  months  after,  his 
coronation,  induced  the  English  to  consider  him 
as  a  great  and  virtuous  sovereign,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  ceased  to  lament  the  revolution 
as  a  national  calamity. 

But  the  conqueror  gradually  developed  his 
real  character,  which  was  a  hideous  compound 
of  avarice,  injustice,  and  pride.    He  now  treated 
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his  EDglish  subjects  with  rigour;  and  having 
quelled  an  insurrection  which  happened  the  se- 
cond year  of  his  reign,  and  compelled  several 
of  the  native  nobility  to  seek  refuge  in  Scotland) 
he  disarmed  the  people,  to  prevent  another  revolt. 
He  also  resorted  to  the  arbitrary  measure  of 
compelling  the  English  to  extinguish  their  lights 
at  eight  o'clock  every  evening,  when  a-  bell, 
called  the   Curfew,^  was  nmg  as  a  signal. 

But  his  oppressions  did  not  terminate  here, 
for  in  the  year  1070,  he  seized  upon  all  the 
baronies  and  fiefs  of  the  crown,  and  distributed 
them  among  his  Norman  followers.  Hence  the 
ancient  English  nobility  were  deprived  of  their 
heritage,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  in* 
digence  and  misery;  while  the  common  people 
languished  in  abject  and  hopeless  vassalage. — 
Soch  were  the  calamities  which  followed  subr 
mission  to  a  foreign  usurper,  whom  the  nation 
might,  by  a  bold  effort,  have  precipitated  from 
that  throne  of  which  he  was  unworthy. 

*^  King  William  the  Conqueror  reserved  in 
his.  own  hands,  or  in  those  of  his  farmers  or 
tenants  at  will,  or  for  short  terms  of  years,  a 
great  part  of  the  lands  of  England ;    the  same, 

*  Cmmt  fp^  or  cover  in. 
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as  it  is  said,  that  was  in  the  hands  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Edward  the  Confessor,  for  the  support  of 
his  royal  dignity,  and  the  ordinary  expences  of 
government.    The  rest  of  the   lands  of  England 
hie  granted  away    to    his    Norman    and    French 
Companions,  in  very  large  quantities,  dispossess- 
ing for  the  most  part  the  former   English  pos- 
sessors of  them.    This  he  did  not,  indeed,  do  at 
first,  because  he  claimed  the  crown  of  England 
by  a  legal,   or  pretended   legal,    title;   namely* 
the  appointment  of  Edward  tiie  Confessor,  rati- 
fied by  the  consent  of  the   principal  great  men 
of  England;  and  consequently  he  would  not,,  con- 
sistently with  this  pretence,  and  in  fact  he  did 
not,  make  use  of  hrs  victory  over  Harold,  as  a 
"victory    over    the    whole    English    nation,    that 
authorised   him   to   treat    them   as    a    conquered 
people :  buft  he  confiscated,  and  granted  away  to 
his    Normans,   only   the  estates   of  such   of  the 
English  as  had   assisted    Harold,   and  whom  he 
^considered  in   the  light   of  rebels;    leaving    the 
rest  of  the   English    in  quiet  possession  of  their 
lands,    upon    their   swearing    allegiance    to    him. 
Those,   however,    Who   had   adhered    to  Harold, 
and  who^e  eiStates  were   confiscated   upon    that 
'ground,  MT^re    very  many;  attd    by  that  meabs 
the  Notthans  became  immediately  possessed  of 
very  great  estates  in   England*    Afterwards   the 
English  made  H(ev<tfra3  itisuiFredions  against  King 
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WUliam,  in  diffdrent  years  of  his  reign ;  arid  he 
came  to  have  so  strong  a  suspicion  of  their 
fidelity  to  his  goyefnm,ent,  that  he  took  occasion, 
from  those  insurf.eptions,  to  dispossess  them .  al- 
jnos^t  ^J  of  their  Jlgt^ds,  ajid  give  them  to  his 
Normans;  insomuch,  tUstt  towards  the  latter  end 
of  his  reign,  there  w.ere  extremely  few  English 
in  the  nation^  th^it  |ield  lands  under  him,  pr  9t 
l^ht  that  held  any  laod  intjmediately  of  him^ 
iK^ich  ;^ps  the  inoS|t  powerful  and  most  honour* 
aWie  k4Q(^  ,of  fenure.  He  even  went  further,  as 
the  cote^iporary  historians,  and  particularly  In-, 
gt^phiiis  assures  us;  and  would  not  suffer  any 
!Englisl»n:ian  whatsoever,  though  Im  merit  and 
character  were  ever  so  great,  to  rise  to  any  con- 
siderable employment,  in  church  or  state. 

"  The  l^ds  which  he  thus  granted  away  .t;o 
his  Norinan  companions,  and  which  he  permit- 
tad  p^aps  «Qwe  few  of  the  English  to  ccmti- 
oue  in  the  possession  of,  he  brought  under  the 
feudftl^Uw;  that  is,  ua4?r  the  form  of  it  which 
ilhM  preyfiiled  in  Normapdy,  the  principal  ar- 
ticles ''of  which  were  these :-— The  landholders 
held  their  lands  of  the  king  by  homage  and 
fealty,  and  .certain  military  services,  that  is,  by 
doing  homage  to  the  Mng,  and  thereby  declar- 
ing, that  they  becaine  his  homines^  or  men  to 
assist  him  .^gd  serves  him  in  all  $hings  relating 
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to  his  worldly  honour  and  glory ;  and  by  swear- 
ing fealty  or  fidelity  to  hinit  and  by  putting 
themselves  under  an  obligation  of  attending  and 
assisting  him  with  a  cotain  number  of  knights^ 
or  horsemen^  armed  with  complete  armour  cap* 
apee,  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  in  all  his 
wars:  and  they  held  these  lands  for  them  and 
their  heirs  for  ever,  that  is  probably  to  their 
children  and  descendants,  not  as  yet  to  their 
collateral  relations.  Upon  failure  of  heirs,  the 
lands  were  to  fall  back  (tcori)  to  the  king, 
which  was  called  escheating ;  as  they  were  like* 
wise  upon  the  commission  of  treason  against  the 
king,  and  of  murder  or  wilful  homicide,  and  cer- 
tain other  atrocious  crimes,  called  felonies.'^ 

Several  centuries  have  passed  away  since  Eng- 
lishmen were  reduced  to  such  degradation;  and 
with  the  public  spirit,  and  resources  which  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  now  possess,  the 
ambitious  projects  of  any  foreign  despot  against 
their  chartered  rights,  and  all  the  social  blessings 
which  they  enjoy,  would  doubtless  be  repelled 
with  patriotic  valour. 

<'  Act  but  an  honest  and  a  faithful  part ; 

<<  Compare  what  then  thou  wast,  with  what  thou  art ; 

'<  And  God't  disposing  proTidenoe  coiifess*d« 

*<  Obduracy  itself  will  yield  the  rest*- 

*  Archaeologia,  Vol.  11.  p.  aO]»  Sit. 
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^'  Then  thou  art  bound  to  serre  Him,  and  to  prore 
<<  Hour  after  hour  thy  gratitade  and  lore. 

<^  Has  be  not  hid  thee,  and  thy  favoured  land, 
<^  For  ages  safe  beneath  his  sheltering  hand, 
(c  Gir'n  thee  his  blessing  on  the  clearest  proof, 
<<  Bid  nations  leagued  against  thee  stand  aloof» 
'^  And  charged  Hostility  and  Hate  to  roar 
^<  Where  else  they  would,  but  not  npbn  thy  shore  P 
'<  Peculiar  is  the  grace  by  thee  posseu'd, 
'<  Thy  foes  impboable,  thy  land  at  rest ; 
<<  Thy  thunders  travel  orer  earth  and  seaft, 
^<  And  all  at  home  is  pleasure,  wealth,  and  ease. 
^^  Freedom  in  other  lands  scarce  known  to  shine, 
<<  Pours  out  a  flood  of  splendour  upon  thine ; 
'^  Thou  hast  as  bright  an  interest  in  her  rays, 
'^  As  ever  Roman  had  in  Rome's  best  days." 

But  the  most  iniquitous  act  of  oppression  per* 
petrated  by  the  conqueror  in  England^  was  the 
depopulation  of  a  district  in  Hampshire,  above 
thirty  miles  in  circumference,  containing  thirty- 
six  parish  churches,  and  one  hund^  ^hamiets, 
or  villages.  This  desolated  space  he  planted 
with  trees,  and  named  it  the  New  Foxest.:  it 
was  appropriated  as  a  range  for  beaats  of  chace, 
and  in  it  the  Norman.  .Nimrod)  amused,  hinw^f 
with  his  favourite  diversion  of  hanting. 

This  tyrant  also  endeavoured,  but  in  vaia, 
to  abolish  the.  Eo^ish  language,  and:  fpjt  that 
purpose  he  established  public  schools  in  all  the 
cities  and  boroughs  of  England,  where  the  Nor- 
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mingled  French  and  Datiisli  phrases  was  taught. 
AH  public  acts  were  ajso  written  in  the  Norman 
language. 

After  a  turbulent  reign  of  forty-two  years  iti 
Normandy^  and  twenty-one  in  England,  William 
died  at  Hermeptrude,*  on  the  9th  of  Septembert 
1087,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age.  This 
conqueror  was  remarkable  for  courage  and  un* 
shaken  fortitude^  qualities  which  in  all  ages  have 
stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  mankind ;  but 
the  perverse  misapplication  of  which,  in  the  gra* 
tification  of  ambition,  or  self-aggrandizement, 
has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  human  Cftl^ioity. 

'<  Let^etenial  -infiuny  pursue 

<*  The  wretch  to  nought  but  his  ambitioo  true ; 

^'  Who  for  the  sake  of  filling  with  one  blast 

*«  The  post'korat  of  all  Europe        lays  her  waste.*' 

A  Mtfospection  of  British  liistory,  fcom  Ihie 
iwrasion  of  [ike  Normans  in  the  e^ev^t^  cen- 
tttry^  to  that  of  the  BomaM  in  the  'first,  pre- 
sents an  aQicttve  scene  of  commotion,  war,  and 
devastation.  Sometimes  a  momentary  ray  of 
kMellcotual  exceUenoe  irradmtes  the  dreary  re- 
trospect;  and  like  *^  a  sunbeam    in    a  winter's 

*  A  mkm  <»P  the  Unkt  of  t|ie)Seiiie,«op|i9tite.R«#o^ 
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day/*  the  virtues  of  a  Caractacus,  ao  Arthur, 
an  Ina,  and  an  Alfred,  reconcile  us  to  those 
dark  age$»  when  the  slovr  pi:ogres8  of  our  ances- 
tors was  the  consequence,  not  of  their  own  indo- 
cility,  but  the  rapacity  and  ferocity  of  iovaders. 
— ^The  unsettled  state  of  society  in  England, 
during  the  contest  of  the  natives  and  DaoeSs 
was  unfavourable  to  civilization ;  and  the  revo- 
lution effected  with  such  quickness  and  facility 
by  William  I.  introduced  an  almost  total  change 
of  polity  ahd  manners. 

By  conferring  the  coniiscated  estates  of  the 
Et^gUsh  nobility,  upon  his  Norman  fulloweiB, 
William  established  a  general  feudal  system  in 
England;  and  the  Norman  barons  who  held  tb^r 
new  possessions  on  the  'tenure  of  devoting  their 
future  services  to  their  sovereign,  were  ready  to 
march  at  the  bead  o£  their  vassals  to  his  aid 
in  warfare. 

But  exclusive  of  tl»s  obligatioB,  th©  bariMis 
were,  in  a  greaft  -degree  independent  of  itboir 
pnuae.  When  established  in  their  new  .posses** 
^OBs'^ifliey  considered  themselves  surrounded  by 
enemies^  and  for  their  greater  security,  ibuilt 
castles,  at  once  to  overawe  their  English  vas- 
sals, and  protect  themselves  fr^m  the  danger  of 
assassination.      Those    fortresses    %vhich   were   of 
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much  greater  extent  and  strength  than  any  con- 
structed in  England  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon9» 
were  multiplied  for  some  ages  after  the  Noraian 
conquest,  in  such  numbers,  that  in  the  turbulent 
reign  of  King  Stephen,  when  the  kingdom  was 
convulsed  with  civil  war,  no  less  than  eleven 
hundred  and  fifteen  castles  were  completely  built 
in  the  space  of  nineteen  years.* 

The  castles  built  by  the  Norman  barons  in 
England,  during  the  reign  of  their  countryman 
and  benefactor,  William  I.  were  more  remark- 
able for  strength  than  magnificence ;  being  has- 
tily constructed  of  such  rude  materials  as  were 
to  be  found  in  the  vicinity.  Those  gloomy  tow- 
ers^  with  their  lofty  battlem^its  rising  above  the 
foliage  of  the  circumjacent  trees,  formed  a  bold 
and  picturesque  object  in  the  English  landscape ;  ^ 
which  at  once  reminded  the  natives  of  their  de* 
gradation,  and  the  impossibility  of  emancipating 
their  country,  while  such  formidable  castles 
were  occupied  by  their  oppressors.  In  those 
castles  the  barons  resided  amid  their  extensive 
^mains,  in  all  the  pomp  of  isolated  state,  des- 
pising their  viMssals,  and  exercising  uncontrolled 
authority. 

»  Grose's  Antiquities. 
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From  the  time  <^  the  Normao  conquest  to 
the  comnencement  of  the  thirteenth  ceatury» 
military  architecture  was  cultivated  and  improved 
in  this  country,  according  to  the  most  perfect 
models  of  fortification  tlien  known.  As  the  feu* 
dal  monarchy  of  William  I.  had  been  established 
by  the  sword,  he  was  convinced  that  it  could 
only  be  secured  by  military  superiority.  He 
therefore  foitified  several  towns,  and  also  built 
the  castles  of  Lincoln,  Huntingdon,  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  tower  of  London.  . 

The  situation  of  a  castle  was  generally  on 
an  eminence,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  brook  or  river. 
The  form  varied  according  to  the  plan  of  the 
projector,  and  the  extent  of  the  edifice;  it  was 
.  fortified  with  a  strong  external  wall,  twelve  feet 
high,  flanked  with  towers,  and  surrounded  with 
a  deep  moat,  generally  filled  with  water.  A 
drawbridge,  communicating  with  the  entrance, 
was  raised  on  the  inner  bank  of  the  fosse,  to 
be  let  down  when  requisite ;  and  beside  the  bridge, 
tlie  barbican,  or  watch-tower,   was  erected. 

But  the  principal  and  'strongest  part  of  the 
fortification,  was  the  keep,  a  high  square  tower, 
divided  into  five  fioors.  The  subterranean  fioor 
was  the  dungeon ;  the  ground  floor  was  a  recon- 
ditory  for  provisions,  fuel,  and  arms;  the  second 
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story  was  a  barrack  for   the  garrison ;    the  third 
'  consisted  of   state-rooms   for  the   baron   and  his 
family ;  and  the  fourth  or  atlic  story,  surmounted 
by   turrets,  was  divided  into  bed-chambers.     The 
windows  were  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  rooms.    The  walls  of  the  keep  were  twelve 
feet  thick,   and  the  entrance  of   the  portal    was 
at  the  second  story.    This  portal  was  approached 
by  a  stone  staircase  on  the   outside ;  and  about 
halfway   it  was  fortified   by  a  strong  gate,   and 
the  entrance    was    further    secured    by   a  draw- 
bridge.   Be^'ond  the  first  entrance,  another  strong 
gale  secured    a   small   tower,   which   formed   the 
vestibule  of  the  keep,  or  citadel,  and  this  portal 
was  defended   by   a   portcullis,  formed  of  strong 
pieces  of  timber,  with   horizontal   and   perpendi- 
cular spikes  of  iron.      This  engine   was  fixed  in 
grooves  of  stone,  and  was  worked  by   a   windlass ; 
it  was  so  ponderous,  that  in   its  sudden  descent 
it  was  not    only   destructive   to  those  assailants 
who  attempted   to  force  the  entrance,  but  pre- 
sented an  almost  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  the  besieger.      It  was  necessary 
to   pass  through  this  entrance  and  the  small  tower, 
to  the  portal  of  the  citadel;  which  was  also  for- 
tified with  strong  gates,  and  a  portcullis*     A  for- 
tification constructed    with   such    art    must  have 
been   impregnable    before   the  inventioQ  of  gunr 
powder ;  indeed,  nothing  less  than  famine  or  dis* 
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eflse  could  reduce  It  determined  garrison,  in  stifch 
a  fortress,  to  the  necessity  of  a  capitulation. 

Among  those  fortresses  remarkable  for  extent 
and  magnificence  in  feudal  times,  the  castle  of 
Bristol,  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  by  his 
illegitimate  son,  Robert  Edrlof  Glocester,  is  one 
of  llie  most  remarkable  recorded  in  English  his- 
tory. A  variety  of  important  and  affecting  events, 
^ually  interesting  to  the  politician,  the  antiqua- 
rian, and  the  philosopher,  have  been  transacted 
Within  its  boundaries.  Its  history  affoitls  a  sur- 
prising and  almost  incredible  variety  of  incidents, 
descriptive  of  human  manners  in  the  days  of 
yore,  and  strongly  illustrative  of  the  perishable, 
fledtingi  and  evanescent  glory  of  the  \vorld. 

Withiti  its  precincts  the  splendid  palace,  and 
the  gloomy  dungeon,  have  realized  the  extremes 
of  human  happiness,  and  human  misery.  ITie 
laugh  of  festivity,  and  the  shriek  of  assassinated 
innocence,  have  been  re-echoed  by  its  walls.  The 
standards  of  royalty,  and  the  banners  of  rebellion, 
have  alternately  \«^aved  in  proud  defiance,  on  its 
highest  towers.  War  has  displayed  a  host  of  as* 
Sailants,  scaling  its  strong  battlements,  «ind  engaged 
in  mortal  cbnflict  with  its  garrisoti,  while  the 
worst  passic4i8  of  man  overspread  its  spacious 
courts  with  carnage  and  devastation 
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How  various  and  interesting  have  been  the 
scenes  of  human  life,  exhibited  in  the  castle  of 
Bristol  I  Here  the  dauntless  warrior  has  appeared, 
bracing  on  his  armour  to  meet  the  foe,  while  his 
ejres  beamed  with  the  anticipation  of  victory; 
and  hither  the  captive  has  been  dragged  to  con- 
finement, covered  with  wounds,  yet  indignantly 
ailent,  and  suffering  the  most  excraciating  anguish 
with  invincible  fortitude.  In  the  remote  and 
darksome  cells  of  its  dungeon,  the  grim  assassin 
has  presented  himself  muffledi  and  hastening  on 
tip-toe,  dagger  in  hand,  to  sacrifice  some  victim 
to  the  vengeance  or  ambition  of  his  employer. 
In  the^  seclusion  of  hopeless  solitude,  in  its  remote 
apartments,  have  appeared  the  pale  visage  and 
tearful  eyes  of  beauty  languishing  in  captivity, 
from  which  only  death  could  liberate  the  pri* 
sonen  Kings  conquered  in  the  field  have  been 
led  in  chains  into  Bristol  castle,  exposed  to  the 
taunts  of  haughty  and  triumphant  malevolence; 
and  have  afterwards  issued  from  its  portals,  to 
reassume  the  ensigns  of  royalty. 

From  a  singular  peculiarity  of  circumstances,  it 
appears  that  a  castle  originally  built  for  the  pro* 
tection  of  Bristol,  was,  in  many  instances,  ren* 
dered  detrimental  to  the  security  and  prosperity 
of  a  city,  to  which,  from  its  antiquity,  it  ought 
to  have  been  a  defence. 
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When  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  brother  to 
WilUarn  I.  concerted  measure3  with  his  English 
partisans^  for  the  dethronement  of  the  king,  the 
Bishop  of  Constance,  with  his  nephew,  Mowbray, 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  summoned  their  vassals 
in  Bath,  Berkley,  and  Bristol,  to  join  their 
standard.  The  bishop  took  possession  of  the 
castle  of  Bristol,  which,  though  small,  was  well 
fortified ;  but  the  indolence  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy defeated  the  plans  of  his  friends,  and  ren* 
dered  the  conspiracy  unsuccessful.  He  ceded  his 
right  to  the  crown  of  England  to  his  brother 
William,  for  a  yearly  pension  of  three  thousand, 
marks,  on  condition  that  he  should  inherit  the 
crown  as  successor.  The  Bishop  of  Constance, 
and  his  partisans,  were  therefore  obliged  to  eva- 
cuate the  pastle  of  Bristol,  and  it  was  conferred 
by  the  king,  in  the  year  1089,  with  the  honour* 
and  earldom  of  Glocester,  on  Robert  Fitzhamon, 
a  valiunt  and  faithful  subject,  whose  activity  and 
zeal  had  been  instrumental  to  the  failure  of  the 
plot  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy. 

There  is  nothing  important  on  record,  respect- 
ing  the   castle,    during  the   time  it  was  in  the 

*  The  hoaour  of  Glocester  contained  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  knights'  fees,  and  some  fractions;  that  is«  upwards  of  twohun. 
dred  and  twenty-two  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  acres. — 
Arcliaeologia,  vol.  3,  p.  985. 
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possession  of  the  first  Earl  of  Glocesler,  who  does 
not  appear  to  have  made  it  his  residence.  He 
died  in  1 107,  and  the  castle,  with  his  hereditary 
possessions,  devolved  to  his  eldest  daughter  Ma* 
tilda,  who  was  married,  in  the  year  llOPj  to 
Robert,  illegitimate  son  of  Henry  h 

It  appears  fronj  the  account  given  by  Robert 
of  Glocester,  in  the  following  lines,  that  the  king 
was  suitor  for  his  son»  on  which  occasion  the  lady, 
conscious  of  the  importance  attached  to  her  wealth 
and  rank,  insisted  that  a  higher  title  of  nobility 
should  be  conferred  on  her  lover,  prior  to  the 
marriage. 

"  He  scde  heo  ssolde  bys  sone  to  byre  spoute  anong^^ 

^<  This  mayde  was  ther  agen  and  with  syda  yt  longe, 

*^  The  king  of  sogbt  byre  suithe  jvtoa  that  atenende, 

'*  Mabile  him  answerede  as  gode  mayde  and  hende,    ^ 

<<  Sire  hoe  syde  wel  y  cot  that  youre  herte  up  me  ys, 

"  More  vor  myue  eritage  than  vor  my  sulue  ywis, 

«^  So  vair  eritage  as  ych  abbe,  yt  were  me  gret  same^ 

«<  Vor  to  abbe  an  Loterd,  bote  he  adde  an  to  aame, 

'*  Sr.  Hoberd  le  Fyts  Haim  mi  fader  was^ 

**  And  that  ne  myghte  nogt  be  hys  that  of  his  kunne  nogt  nat^ 

«  Therefore  Syre  Tor  Codes  love,  me^let  me  aon  mon  owe*^ 

«t  Bote  he  abbe  an  two  name  warthorou  be  be  y  knowe, 

<<  Damoysele,  quoth  the  king,  thou  seyest  wel  in  thys  cas ; 

^  Sr.  Roberd  le  Fitz  Haim  thy  fader's  name  was^ 

<<  An  as  fiiir,  name  he  ssal  abbe  gyf  me  hym  may  byse^ 

<*  Syre  Roberd  le  Fytc  Roy  yt  name  ssal  be  ywis, 

*^  Syre  quoth  tbii^mayde  tho  that  ys  a  vayr  name^ 

'«  As  wo  seyth  all  bys  lyf  and  of  grete  fame, 
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«<  Ac  wat  ssoide  b^s  sone  bote  th«Dne»  and  other  that  of  hyn  come; 

*•  So  ne  mygtc  hij  bote  noght  thereof  nymeth  gome. 

<<  The  King  understood.that  the  mayde  ne  seyde  non  outrage, 

'*  And  that  Glocester  was  chef  of  hyre  eritage, 

'^  Damasile,  he  seyde  tho'  thy  Lovered  ssal  abbe  an  name^ 

*'  Vor  him  and  Tor  hys  eyrt|  Tayr  without  blame, 

*^  Vor  Roberd  Erl  of  Glocestre  hys  name  ssal  be  and  ys, 

*<  Yof  he  isal  be  Erl  of  Glocestre  &  ys  eyrs  ywys. 

'<  Sire  quoth  the  mayde  tho  wel  lyketh  me  thys, 

^*  In  this  foorme  ychole  that  ai  my  things  be  hys, 

*'  Tbos  was  Erl  of  Glocestre  vorst  ymade  there, 

<'  Ac  this  Roberd  of  alle  thulke  that  luige  byvore  were 

'^  Thys  was  enlene  Hundredger  and  in  the  ger  ryght 

'^  After  that  our  Lorde  was  in  his  moder  aiyght/'* 

When  Robert  Earl  of  Glocester  was  put  in 
possession  of  the  castle,  he  was  only  twenty  years 
old,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cha- 
racters of  that  age,  for  superiority  of  abilities,  and 
a  taste  for  literature.  He  is  thus  characterised  by 
a  noble  historiati : — "  The  Earl  of  Glocester  had 
no  inconsiderable  tincture  of  learning,  and  was 
the  patron  of  all  who  excelled  in  it ;  qualities  rare 
at  all  times  in  noblemen  of  his  high  rank,  but 
particularly  in  an  age  when  knowledge  and  valour 
wete  thought  incompatible;  and  not  to  be  able 
to  read  was  a  mark  of  nobility.  This  truly  great 
man  broke  throngh  that  cloud  of  barbarous  ig« 
noranc^e,  and,  after  the  example  of  his  father, 
Henry  !•  enlarged   his  understanding  and  huma- 

^  Robert  of  Glocester's  Chronicle,  published  in  1724^  by  Thomas 
Heame,  the  Oxford  Antiquary. 
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nized  his  mind,  by  a  commerce  with  the  muses, 
which  he  assiduously  cultivated,  even  in  courts 
and  camps/'* 

With  these  rare  endowments  and  accomplish- 
ments, the  Earl  of  Glocester  began  his  public 
career.  Soon  after  his  marriage  he  made  Bristol 
his  place  of  residence,  rebuilt  the  castle  on  a  more 
extensive  scale,  and  fortified  it  with  a  strong  outer 
wall,  defended  with  towers,  and  surrounded  by  a 
deep  moat,  over  which  there  was  a  passage  to  the 
city  by  a  drawbridge.  In  the  extensive  square, 
enclosed  by  this  fortification,  he  erected  a  magni- 
ficent tower  or  palace  of  white  stone,  imported  for 
the  purpose  from  Caen,  in  Normandy^-f- 

But,  instead  of  the  usual  divisions  of  the  keep 
or  principal  tower  of  ancient  castles,  the  entrance 
to  the  palace  of  the  Earl  of  Glocester  was  by  a 
stately  arched  vestibule,  which  led  to  a  great 
hall,  where  the  proprietor  entertained  his  friends 
and  partisans  with  the  dignified  hospitality  of  that 
age.  A  suite  of  superb  apartments,  furnished  for 
the  accommodation  of  royalty,  displayed  the  taste 
and  opulence  of  the  proprietor;  the  garrison  was 
lodged  on  the  ground  floor,  in   spacious   rooms, 

*  Lord  Ly  ttletov's  History  of  the  Reign  of  Hemy  II.  yoL  %  p.  M. 

I  Leland. 
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contiguous  to  the  great  hall ;  and  the  upper  cham- 
bers were  partly  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of 
study  or  repose,  and  partly  occupied  by  the  ladies 
and  their  female  attendants. 

In  this  stately  and  magnificent  pile,  the  Earl 
of  Glocesler  gave  laws  to  his  dependants  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bristol,  for  some  time ;  and  it  conti- 
nued to  be  hW  favourite  residence  while  he  was 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  uninterrupted  pleasures  of 
domestic  retirement,  and  the  elegant  pursuits  of 
literature.     His  serenity  too  soon   suffered   inter- 
ruption ;  a  civil  war  between  the  Empress  Maud 
and  King  Stephen  involved  the  whole  nation  in 
one  common  calamity;  and  the  Earl  of  Glocester, 
who  was  the  avowed  adherent  of  the  fair  compe* 
titor^  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  delights  of  his 
pleasant  castle,  for  the  turbulence  and  danger  of 
the  camp. 

During  the  earl's  absence,  a  violent  and  law- 
less body  of  his  partisans,  from  time  to  time, 
made  the  castle  their  rendezvous;  and  being  in 
general  men  of  desperate  circumstances,  they  com- 
mitted intolerable  outrages  against  the  peaceable 
inhabitants  of  Bristol.  These  depredators  are  thus 
described  by  a  cotemporary  writer: — "  On  one 
part  of  the  city  where  it  is  more  exposed,  a  large 
castle  rises,  with  high  ramparts,  a  wall,  bulwarks, 
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and  towers,^  and  other  contrivances,  to  prevent  the 
approach  of  besiegers.  In  this  fortress  a  multi- 
tude of  vassals,  both  horse  and  foot,  are  collected, 
which  are  terrible,  nay,  horrible  to  the  beholder. 
These  freebooters,  protected  by  a  rich  lord,  a^d 
a  very  strong  castle,  •  ravage  this  fertile  country 
with  impunity.* 

^  M.S.  in  the  collection  of  Bishop  Ltudv 
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JB&isTOL  IS  situaited  on  an  eminence^  gradually 
rising  from  the  banks  of  the  Frome  and  the 
Avon,  two  rivers  by  which  the  city  is  nearly  sur- 
rounded. This  city  is  partly  in  Glocestershire  and 
partly  ip  Somersetshire.  It  was  formerly  described 
as  part  of  the  county  of  Somerset;  but  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  it  was  made  a  distinct 
county,  dignified  with  peculiar  privileges,  and  go- 
verned by  its  own  municipality. 

This  ancient  city  was  first  fortified  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Alfred  the  Great, 
on  th«  original  scite;  but  he  improved  the  for- 
tifications, which  he  extended  on  the  eastern  part, 
and  strengthened  with  a  castle.  Bristol  then  con- 
sisted of  four  principal  streets,  with  four  gates,^ 

•  Aceofding  to  a  plaa  of  the  citj,  taken  ia  1470,  it  had  four  pria- 
cipal  gatci»  with  a  church  or  chapel  at  each^  and  the  high  crots  in  the 
centre  of  the  citj  wu  lurroonded  hj  four  churches* 
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besides  six  smaller  gates  in  different  parts  of  the 
fortification,  including  that  of  the  castle^ 

Bristol  must  have  made  a  considerable  progress 
in  population  and  opulence,  prior  tp  the  conquest ; 
for  in  Domesday  Book  it  is  rated  higher  than  any 
town  in  England,  except  London,  York,  and  Win- 
chester.    **  Bertune  and  Bristow  paid  to  the  king 
110  marks  of  silver,  and  the   burgesses  returned 
that  Bishop  G*  had  33  marks  and  one  mark-  of 
gold.*  '*    The  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  was  then 
called  prepositor,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  go- 
vernor of  Bristol   was  denominated  mayor  many 
ages  prior  to  its   being  made  a  corporation;  for 
we  are  informed  that "  Harding,  who  in  the  year 
1066  was  made  governor  of  Bristow,  removed  the 
calenderies  to  the  church  of  All  Hallows,  which 
before  was  at  Christ  Church.     The  schools  founded 
by  these  calenderies,  for  the  conversion  of  Jews  in 
Bristow,  were  put  into  the  order  of  the  calenderies 
and  the  mayor.'* -f 

"When  the  Norman  invader  triumphed  over  the 
pcitriotic  English,  he  parcelled  out  their  posses- 
sions among  his  needy  followers.  Among  other 
adventurers,  Harding,   son  to  the  King  of  Den- 

•  DoiTM^sclay  Book,  p.  75.  It  is  conjectured  that  Bishop  G.  iwa 
Geotfry  Bishop  oi  Coiiataoce. 

t  Leiand,  p.8B. 
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marky  had  distinguished  himself,  by  his  ^uperioK 
valour,  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  was  re- 
warded for  his  services  by  ample  possessions  in  the 
counties  of  Giocester  and  Somerset.  He  was  also 
appointed  governor  of  Bristol,  and  this  circum- 
stance is  a  proof  that  the  city  was  then  estisemed  a 
place  of  considerable  importance. 

Harding  is  the  first  governor  of  Bristol  re- 
corded in  history  ;*  for  the  vague  account  given 
by  Mr.  Barrett,  of  the  Saxon  governors  who 
presided  here,  during  J;he  reigns  of  Alfred  and 
Edward,  is  unauthorized  by  any  other  historian. 
It  appears  that  Mr.  Barrett  obtained  his  infor« 
mation  pn  this  subject  from  an  ancient  manu* 
script,  said  to  have  been  written  by  Turgotus, 
an  imaginary  historian  of  the  twelfth  century ; 
but  such  authorities  are  unworthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. 

In  commoo  witb  other  English  sea-ports,  Bris- 
tol undoubtedly  advanced  in  prosperity,  immedi- 
ately after  the  conquest ;  for  a  general  communi- 
cation was  l^en  opened  with  the  continental  na- 
tions, and  the  merchants  of  this  city  were  con- 
sequently enabled  to  ext^d  their  co^nmercial  con- 
nections.   Harding,  during  his  residence  in  Bristol, 

•  CDlUnsoii'i  Hiitory  ai^d  Aatiqiiitics  of  Somersetshire,  p«  275« 
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contributed  to  its  advancement  He  married  an 
English  lady,  named  Lyveda,  by  whom  he  had 
five  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  died  m  the 
year  1115,  after  having  governed  the  city  with 
wisdom  and  equity  during  forty-eight  years.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Robert  Fitz- 
harding,  a  nobleman  who  left  a  lasting  memorial  of 
his  piety  and  munificence,  by  founding  the  abbey 
of  St.  Augustine,  in  this  city* 

The  exact  epoch  when  Bristol  was  first  governed 
by  municipal  laws  is  unrecorded;  but  there  re- 
mains a  curious  document  in  the  little  red  book 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  St.  George's  Chape), 
which  is  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 
mayor  in  this  city,  prior  to  the  year  1100.  The 
memorandum  is  in  old  French,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  translation : 

«  Memorandum,  that  on  Monday  before  the 
feast  of  All  Saints,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  the  First,  after  the  conquest,  the 
harness  of  the  black  scabbard  of  the  sword  of  the 
Mayor  of  Bristow  was  weighed  in  the  Guildhall 
of  Bristow,  before  Thomas  Norton,  mayor,  and 
Walter  Milton  the  elder,  one  of  the  bailiffs,  and 
it  weighed  twenty-eight  ounces  and  a  quarter."* 

•  Memonndnn,  que  Ic  Luncly  pre«ch.  denant  le  fest  de  towts 
Seincti,  1   an  du  reigne  le  Koy  Henri  le  prim,  pfiys  le  Conquest 
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Hence  the  first  municipal  officers  of  Bristol  were, 
in  all  probability,  nominated  when  this  city  was 
governed  by  Harding ;  and  this  record  is  an 
honourable  memorial^  not  only  of  its  antiquity, 
but  its  early  importance  and  considerable  po- 
pulation. 

It  has  been  customary  with  topographers  to 
lavish  panegyric  on  the  object  of  their  descrip- 
tion; but  Bristol  requires  no  adventitious  embel- 
lishment  to  recommend  it  to  our  attention;  and 
instead  of  exploring  the  gloomy  recesses  of  an- 
tiquity, in  quest  of  curiosities  not  worth  the 
pains  of  research,  or  of  wasting  time  in  vague 
and  unprofitable  conjectures,  respecting  transac- 
tions and  manners  which  have  long  since  passed 
away,  we  shall  adhere  to  facts  of  unquestionable 
authority,  descriptive  of  the  former  state  of  this 
ancient  city,  and  the  gradual  advancement  to  its 
present  dignity  and  importance,  both  commercial 
and  political. 

The  form  of  ancient  Bristol  was  nearly  oval, 
its  boundaries  being  two  confluent  rivers,  which 
environed  it  with  a  natural  defence,  except  at  the 
eastern  quarter.  Its  situation  was  airy  and  plea- 
prim,  le  hanieys  de  la  scaubertbe  de  le  noir  espe  del  '  Maior  feust 
potsir  eo  le  Guildhal  de  Bristruyt,  denant  Thorn.  Norton  Maire«  et 
Walter  Milton  leLine  a'  donga  yu  de  les  Bailiies,  et  poisa  38^  vnc« 
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sant,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Avon  and  FronsCy  to 
which  3  subteifraileous  cortimunicatk>ri  by  sowers 
contribute  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  place  and 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  The  fertile  circuna-^ 
jaeent  country  suppfh'ed  it  with  the  necessaries  of 
life  in  abundance,  while  its  facility  of  commu* 
nication  with  the  sea,  and  its  importance  as  a' 
frontier  town,  rendered  it  an  object  of  political 
importance. 

When  Bristol  was'  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  Al* 
fred,  the  wall  with  which  he  surrounded  it  extendi 
along  the  binks  of  the  iWo  rivers,  the  channels  of 
whicfc  beiftg  deepened  where  requisite,  formed  an 
impassabte  moat,  except  at  one  entrance,  where 
a  strong  castle  was  built,  and  surrounded  with 
a  deep  trench  filled  with  water,  to  complete  the 
fortification. 

The  channel  of  the  river  Frome  formed  the 
principarpart  of  the  moat ;  it  passed  close  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  wall,  continued  its  course 
to  St.  Nicholas  port,  where  it  supplied  a  mill 
with  water,  And  afterwards  disembogued  itself  into 
the  Avon.  This  attcient  course  of  the  JVome  is 
proved  by  several  records.  Nicholas-street  being 
one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  ancient  city,  part 
of  the  wall  is  yet  discernible  in  several  places. 
The  remains  of  the  old  wall,  with  its    battle- 
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ments,  are  also  perceptible  iii  LeonardVlane^  near 
St*  Gileses  Gate,  from  I^henc6  it  was  continued 
along  Bell-lane  to  St.  Jobn^s  Gat€,  and  joined  the 
Tower-Wall  in  Tower-lane.  P*rom  the  Tower  the 
ancient  line  of  fbrtificdtion  extended  into  Wynch 
or  Wine-street;  and  at  Defence-lane  joined  the 
wall  which  extended  from  St.  Nichplas  Gate  along 
the  bank  of  the  Avon. 

Defence-lane  is  mentioned  in  old  deeds.  It 
formed  a  barrier  l>etween  the  castle  and  the  city, 
to  protect  the  citizens  from  the  assaults  of  the  gar- 
rison of  that  fortress,  which  was  governed 'by  a 
separate  jurisdiction,  and  consequently  not  ame^ 
nabie  to  the  municipal  law^.  This  inner  wall  is 
^id  to  haTc  been  built  by  the  Bishop  of  Con- 
stance, when  he  reared  his  standard  at  Bristol,  in 
favour  of  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  brother  to 
Wirtiam  Rufos.  The  outer  wall  on  this  side  was 
built  on  the  bank  of  the  Frome,  extending  from 
Prome  Gate  to  Pithay  Gate  and  Newgate,  where 
it  joined  the  outer  waH  of  the  cattle;  From  ^ 
elevated  situation,  and  its  natural  and  artificial  for-^ 
tifieations,  this  city  must  have  been  a  place  of  great 
strengtb ;  and  we  are  informed  by  a  noble  histo' 
liMi^  that  *' the  Earl  of  Gloeester  so  fortified  the 
city  of  Brhtol,  as  to  maike  it  impiegnable/'* 

*  Lord  Lyttleton's  Hi»tory  of  the  Life  of  King  Henry  11.  yoI.  L. 
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But  this  city,  happily  for  the  inhabitants,  derives 
its  celebrity  and  splendour  from  the  successful  spe* 
culations  of  enterprizing  merchants,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  useful  arts,  which  adorn  civilized 
society,  instead  of  the  false  glory  attached  to  mili- 
tary operations.  Many  interesting  events,  of  a 
political  nature,  have  indeed  occurred  within  its 
boundaries;  but  in  every  instance  the  citizens  were 
injured  by  the  competitors  for  martial  superiority. 

Several  writers  have  expatiated  on  the  early 
commerce  of  Bristol,  particularly  De  Chesne,  who 
describes  it  as  a  place  of  great  trafiick  in  the 
reign  of  King  Stephen.  "  Bristol  is  one  of  the 
richest  cities  of  England,  receiving  merchandise 
from  neighbouring  and  foreign  places,  with  ships 
under  sail.  It  is  situated  in  a  very  fertile  part 
of  the  kingdom,  and  one  of  her  most  defen- 
sible cities;  for,  as  we  read  of  Brundusium,  a 
part  of  the  county  of  Glocester  is  here  formed 
in  a  peninsula  by  two  rivers,  which  extend  on 
each  side,  and  by  their  confluence  almost  envi- 
ron the  city.  A  strong  and  rapid  tide  flows  up 
both  these  rivers,  which  ebb  into  the  broad  and 
deep  sea,  where  there  is  a  safe  and  commodious 
haven  for  a  thousand  ships.  The  city  is  so  closely 
environed  by  the  tide,  that  it  seems  to  swim 
in  the  waters,  as  it  appears  along  the  banks  of 
the    rivers."     Lord  LytUeton,  on  the  authority 
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<>f  Williain    of  Malrasbury,    says^    that' in    the 
reign  of  Henry   II.  «*  Bristol   was  full   of  ships 
from  Ireland,   Norway,  and  evei-y    part  of  Eu- 
rq>e,  which  brought  ^liliirir  :great  jooixKnaerce,  and'- 
mudi    foreign'  trealtiuf'    'Had  .  Malmsbury,  parti« 
cularized    sonie    of  .Uie    prinrtipal     commodities 
iinported,  as  well  as  those  e^cported   at  this/ pe^I 
tioil,  he.  would    have    communicated    interestitig 
ilifohnaticin^  respecfiug  tli<f  track  of  Bristol ;  but 
the  general  assertions  of  our  ancient  writers  ^re 
mostly    hyperbolical,    as    will    as   uhsatisfactorjr*. 
In  the  infancy   of  British  commerce,  the  ships 
sorfSoDifwuBly  mentioned,  by.  thia  iiistoritta  Ytite 
^tohiMy  riot;  larger  5  tbatn  loUr:  ^^eat   coaster^^r 
What  iaommodities  could  Ireland  or  Norway  th^n 
sMpply  ?    Naval    stores    were  probably  finpprted 
fiteittHlie; north  of. Europe;  but  Aha  mwiufactures 
of;  Ireland^  :as  well  as  l^ngkwd,   were.  the»   bMt 
few-  fThe    mariqersV  compass   was  unknown;  ^, 
voyage-  ito-  .»  promote,  region   tpiijjt   coftsequeiirty: 
Uave .  been .  wtrfliTjcJyr  ha«<if douS>   9«ji  an  iqterv: 
co^UrsQ  wi^  4^teint.  patisMW  almost  impractictiblev 
But   whatever. ,  pomujerce.  England .,.|J)qii  enjoyQ4i 
was  amply  shared  by  the  port  of  Bristol;  hence 

U;l5       J     1  >\''(jiO    "ir.odil    :;:fj  'Jo    li.ijv'j'i    ],  .  lYt 
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the  regular  '§uccessioD»  that  prince  endeavoureil 
to  establish  his  popularity  by  the  correction  of 
abuses,  and  the  reformation  of  nuinnera*  During 
the  reign  of  William  Rufu8»  the  English  cour- 
tiers had  assumed  illegal  autliority  oYcr  the  peo- 
plct  whom  they  treated  with  intolerable  inso« 
lence.  This  petty  tyranny  was  still  further  ag* 
gravated  by  the  infamous  sensuality  of  several 
young  noblemen,  who  publickly  boasted  of  tlieir 
success  in  the  seduction  of  the  wives  and  daugh- 
trts  of  the  citizens  of  London. 

To  remedy  tliese  moral  and  political  disonlert. 
King  Henry  published  an  edict  against  tfU  o&^ 
fenders,  especially  adulterers  c  sevend  of  the  no* 
bilityt  nho  had  been  notorious  oppressors  of  the 
people,  were  banished  from  the  court;  Kanul^ 
phus  biisliop  of  Durham,  the  unpopular  minister 
of  the  late  king,  was  imprisoned;  and  those  no« 
blemen,  who  had  the  temerity  to  continue  their 
outrages  after  the  proclamation  of  the  royal 
mandate,  Were  condemned  to  siifier  death  by 
the  hands  of  the  common  executioner. 

The  king  also  abolished  the  curfew,  eiWI  granted 
a  charter  to  his  subjedts,  hj-  wMch'  li^'  tsott^ 
finned  several  of  the  liberties  enjojed  by  the 
people  daring  the  feign  of  the  Saxon  Isjfigl; '  ^  \ 

peeiaBy  AIfi«^,  and  £ft^Iid  tb^^ottiendfif^^i^ 
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i)harli$r,  <Ai  vhich  the  great  charter  afterwanh 
granted  by  King  John  was  fbanded,  restored  thfe 
aocient  liberties  of  the  church  and  tlie  po<>ple ;  and 
ba^ag  been  approved  bj  tb^  Lords  Spiritual  and 
T<«pon«K  a  transcript  of  it  was  ieut  to  each 
oovttty*  and  lodged  in  the  principal  raoiif»te^j,  to 
be  ocpasiooally  consulted. 

Having  thus  obtained  the  esteem'of  the  pec^le. 
die  king,  under  the  pretext  of  his  righl  to  die 
dukedom  of  Normandy,  invaded  his  bro^ier  Ro- 
bert's doQunHNiB  with  a  powerful  hosti  in  the  yt^t 
1107*.  and  at  thd  battle  of  TinohtAibray  the  Bog. 
liak  obtained 'H  dedsive  Victory  over  the  Normani^ 
and  took  po^ession  of  tk&  country.  "Hius,  by  a 
fortuitous  in.ciilent,  about  forty  years  afler  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  Wbicfa'-^iAi«iited  iti.theooA- 
qilestiof  fingliind,  the  fin^lish^  bCLctuMI  oonqt^VfMft 
ot  Normnndy.  The  victot,  ^however,  taMiisbed  hit 
gh>ry,  by  inclemency  to  his  brother,  who  wiUi  iakcin 
prisoner  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  fent  over  to 

■<    .,':      .    .•>  ;  u<!)    •■■•   i)-..      •;  I     i        t 

King  Henry,  .ha,ying  received  the-  liQmage  of  his 

l^ra^n  ''vassals, ^  retupei Jp  ^En^l^d, ; ^  ^p 

afejvkfds  ain^assadors  wcre^s^nt  .^  tJ»?ilV«4w» 

court  from  the  Epipcror  J^enr;^!  the  Fifth,  dpwaiJ- 
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.hg  the  King  of  Efigland^s  daughter,  Jilati1d«|4ii 
Qifirriage.  This  proposal  was  received  by  the  l^itg 
with  joy;  for  ibis. ambition  was  gratified  by  such  a 
splendid  alliance.  ''  The  wedding  \vasr  celebrateil-b^ 
,pBojiy^.  avwil  the  princess^  wiip  was  then  very  yMm^, 
ifaft«an(i  ^over;  the  following,  yfear,  to  her  impoial 
husband,  with  a  numerous  retinue,  and  a  doivry 
suitable  to  her  rank. 

.  ^Th«  prosperity  of  the  l^ing  of  Eoglimd  mnfe 
iiim  iwliiiiodfal  of  his  ^  eharbeft  and  the  aus^kras 
-cpiARi^PQeiuent.df  his  reign  in  iavouDiof  :tHe'^liber- 
.ti^i  oSi9h^\  pt)9ple«  [Elated'  rwitb  sutxebs^i.  be^)M* 
«mm9^  pi^suniptooii^  *«nd/  exacted^  itlfe  mosterfai^* 
j|>i*ant  tatacs  wiliMmfe.^  wtodtise.  In-  the  y^r  lldO 
1^  bad  tiie  uiia^fottune  t^  lu3e  bis.  only  son,  Prince 
.lil^i]liatp>.4^1)&^:iAiji(h»}SQVe^  9ge, 

j«9#r  w^h  i#Ar\]S' (ottalthiitdf dd  .iMiill:fc%^<>d&')ti^ 
^ng^b  nipbi]ityi  Jodt^i^^  voyfige  froin.  £ranc&  itp 

o)    '.*•/'>     1^r^«    bns  />(U/;(I   io    Mu.i  'jili  ill  'i)r;iwi:<j 

1127,  and  proposed  that  thdn jSflnpfinso  MaUlda, 
who  had  resided  at  the  court  of  her  father. sjnce 
me ^cleatfi^B!^' the  emperor^ ^ ^Wd 'bb^acl^no^ie^fg^ 
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46  the. king,  x^as  ibe  first  who  took  the  oath  of  at 
Jegiarioe  to  Matilda.  Soon  after  this  ceremony,  the 
princess  was.  married  to  Geoffrey  Pliantagenet,  Earl 

.of  >Aoj6ui     '.*  .  i  ..  :  .     ..  ' 
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.'fa  the  yeai>.ll35,  while  the  king  resided  io 
the  castle  of  Lyons,  he  was  seized  with  a  distem- 
per which  proved  mortal.  When  he  peiceiyed 
that :.4he  hdur  of  his  diisolutioh  approached,'  he 
•eiit  fo»^»bbfe!rt;>EaT^  of  ^Gl6c?ester,  his  favourite 
8on*  Tfcfe  dying  fatfcerearnestly  gave  it  qs  his 
la»t  injunctW  to  the  Earl,  th4t  he  should  assert 
the  right  c4  kis  sistef,  Matilda,  t6  the  English 
cnijvn,  wfeich  hfe  then  proUiised  to-  ijerfonrii  and 
afterMrarcis  realized,  in  his  brilliant  contest  wit/i 
King  Stephen.  -     '      ' 

;  ^^\mity*four  days  after  ihe**'dfe.rni^b'  of  'King 
Htiftry,  his  nephew,  Steph^  t)ake  df  Boulogne^ 
and  gfendsori Ife  'William  iTie  ''Co'iic[uer6r,'assuhied 
iJie^sdtfptre  x)f '^ngfand,  notAvHhstandih^  the*  prior 
m\ja^of'm  Empr^sBl^attmif  tk^'t^htHli'te?^^^. 
rons  and  clergy  had  formerly  sworn  ^Wegiance. 
But,  although  invested  with  royal  authority  by  the 
<«fer^,^thti  t*eteh«ioni  of  Ste^Afei  met  Viti^  a'tJold 

disputing  the  succession..  jS^n  after  his  arrival, 
however,  finding  wiih  what  facility  Stephen  had 
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ascended  the  throne,  he  thought  it  espediebk  to 
temporize,  and  accordiogly  took  the  oath  of  alle* 
giaiice  to  that  sovereign,  with  the  stipulation  that 
he  should  be  no  longer  bound  by  it,  than « the  king 
continued  to  govern  the  people  according  to  his 
coronation  oath,  ainl  his  promise  proiiiis($»;;to  jthe 
barons  and  .the  clergy. 

But  the  people  in  genial  were  uqfavounlilc 
to  their  new  king,  and  in'  the  third  year  of  hii^ 
reign,  a  general  revolt  of  the  barcms,  and  tlieir 
vassals,  prevailed  throughout  Eoglaod.*  Robert 
£arl  of  Glocester  was  at  the  head  of  the  insure 
gents.  He  previously  avowed  ^  himsdf  ttie  pafw 
tisan  of  bis  sister,  the  Empress  Matilda;  wrote 
a  letter  to  Stephen,  upbraiding  hiui  with  the 
breach  of  his  oath  to  that  princess,  and  pub- 
lislied  a  manifesto,  ;in  which  he  styl^  the  king 
an  usurper,  and  formally  declared  war  a^[;^f1(|t 
him.  To  this  letter  Stephen  returned  no  answer, 
but  confiscated  the  estates  of  the  earl  in  Glch 
cestershire,  and  comp^ed  hij|;a  tQ  |^n^,  tp  tlie 
continent. 

I^  the  year  :ilS8,  the  J^ayl  of;  !^lQqf8ter.f»r 
turned  to  Eogl^md,  an4  ^qq|c  ,p9fp^jffi\^,^ffj> 
wiith  great  facilitjr,  oa  ^qcoiwit  of  tbe^opvlti^udc 

*  Mabubury.  .i-- •, 
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of  his  adherents  in  the  city  and  surroutiding  dis* 
trict»  At  the  same  time  several  noblemen^  who 
wei^  partisans  of  the  empress,  toc^  possession 
of  the  new  casties  which  had  been  erected  by 
Stephen  for  the  security  of  the  crown.  But  the 
king  was  unintimidated  by  this  powerful  faction» 
and,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  marched  against 
the  confederates  with  sudi  promptitude  and  ac* 
tivity,  that  he  ^disconcerted  their  plans,  and 
reduced  their  fortifications  one  afler  anothen--^ 
Hence  the  Earl  of  Glocester  had  tlie  mortificatioB 
to  find  his  adherents  diminished  and  dispirited^ 
and  fotind  k  ex|)edient  to  retire  to  the  continent* 
But  this  temporary  triumph  of  King  Stephen,  and 
the  consequent  interval  of  peace  enjoyed  by  the 
nation,  were  succeeded  by  a  still  more  fatal  con- 
tention between  the  king  and  tlie  bishops,  wKic^ 
was  carried  to  such  a  degree  of  animosity,  that 
the  prelates  had  recourse  to  arms,^ 

At  this  period  the  bishops  lived  it)  royal 
state,  in  strong  cnstlbs,  defended  by  a  weli^p* 
pointed  garrisson.  The  "bishops  of  Salisbury,  Lin^ 
coin,  and  Ely,  trcre  particularly  remat*kable  for 
Ike  magnificence  of  thdr  household  esLablishmenl 
and  Bunwrous  r^idue;  and  when'thiey  came  W 
the  court  of  tlicir  sovereign,  they  were  attendcld^ 
by  so  formidable  a  body  of  armiur  *fepeiidttnte| 
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.  that  tbey  seamed  ratlier  to  aEssume  superipvity  tlmn 
aokao^Iedgt^  that  of  their  sov^veign^    ;Su€h  v^n  as- 
.sumptioQ  of  poi;pp  and  autbonty   in  tbc  dergy 
n^as  highly  offeofeiVe^  not  only  to  Stephen,  but  tlie 
aobiUl^  io  general;  .atul,  in  consequence  of  a  riot 
at  Oxford,  in  which  llie  Biabop  of  Salisbury's  fol- 
lower*  \te»c  the  aggressor^,  ll>e  king  feqnined  that 
pnelhte  and  his  brethren  to  deliver  up.  thek  castles 
as  pledges  for  their  future  allegiance.    Aii  •  i  n^urrecs- 
tion  va3  die  consequence:  but  Stephen  marched 
against  the  insur^nts^  and  soon  reduced  thoiQ  ft> 
iSubtttission.    Heithen  made  bimadC  mas^ttr  4i>f  (hr 
^iQcrpal  ca&tlea  belonging  to  the  iNshopsy  ftnd 
jsebed  their  treasures.  .      ' ! 

•  *    .      '  • 

This  contest,  with. the  bisihdps,.  ho:^p^yc^3  soon 
seiuier^  the  k'lQg  v^ry  unpopviUr«  in^EyiHiQh  that 
he  was  looked  upon  by  fttaiiy.of  hUsahjects  witb 
abhorrence;  and  their  disaffection  was  strongly 
fomented  bj--  the  inferior  clergy,  who  represented 
this  , attack  upon  the  propfsfty  of  the,  ichui?:^  as 
aacril^gioys.  The  kingdom!  ;$wari»ejl  Mvjth  , mal- 
contents, who  only  wanted  a  leader ;  and  tfee-  em* 
pres^  availing  herself  of  this  juecture,  landed  in 
Sussex*  accompanied  by  the  MaiA  06  Glocesteri 
and  attended  by  one  hundred  aikd  Sosty.kmghtg^ 
This  event  is  very  circttmstantiaHjr  recorded  hr 
Xioid  LjttletQn.  ^- 
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^^  Addais,  the  m^QW  of  King  Heary  I.  thaagb 
she  was  married  again  to  William  de  Albiney, 
Earl  of  Arundel  and  of  SusfteKy  retained  such  aa 
affectionate  regard  to  the  memory  of  her  d^ 
ceased  hu$b%^d»  that  she  kept  up  a  secret  friends ' 
ship  with  bis  daughter  Matilda^  which  the  Earl 
of  Glocest^  now  thought  they  might  avail  them^ 
selves  of^  to  dra«r  th^m  out  of  the  diflSiculties 
they  were  under  how  to  land  with  safety  in  £ngr 
land.  Arundel  Castle  was  a  part  of  her  dower. 
Stephen  had  put  no  g^rrisoa  into  it,  out  of  re* 
spect  to  the  l»dy  in  whose  right  it  was  held ; 
jQor  did  he  t^nJc  of  guarding  the  coast  about  it 
vith  an  army  or  fl^iet^  as  he  had  no  suspicion 
of  l>er  corresponding  at  this  time  with  tlie 
empress,  because  he  lived  iu  friendship  with 
her  hu^ix^ind.  A  secret  application  was  there* 
fore  made  to  her,  by  Uie  Earl  of  Glocester 
and  Matilda,  to  receive  them  into  the  castle; 
which  she  consenting  to,  they  came  into  Arun- 
del  harbour  on  the  last  day  of  September,  in 
the  year  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-nine.  After 
a  very  short  abode  in  the  castle,  the  earl, .  at- 
tended by  only  twelve  of  the  knights  whom  be 
had'  brought  over  from  Anjou^  went  from  thenqe 
in  a  dark  night,  and  travelled  towards  Bristol, 
by  unfrequented  roads,  passing  unknown  through 
9  country  that  was  mov^  than  any  other  d^ 
voted  to  the  king*      When   he  was  come  about 
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half  of  bis  way   to   tliat   city,  Brian  Fit^-comte, 
governor,  or  constable,  of  Wallingford  Castle,  met 
and  escorted  him,  during  the  rest  of  his  journey, 
with  a  good  body  of  troops.     Thus  he  iarrived  safe 
at  Bristol;   but  it  appeared 'no  small  hazard,  to 
which  he  exposed   the  person  of  Matilda,  by  leav- 
ing her  thus  shut  up   in  Arundel  Castle.     Yet  he 
thought  he  might  securely  depend  npott  the  faith 
of  the  dowager  queen,  and  the  great  strength  of 
the  place,  which  the  enemy  could  not  take  without 
a  long  siege ;  so  that  he  hoped  to  relieve  it  before 
his  sister  should  suffer  any  extreme  inconvenience, 
and  to  make  himself  master  of  all  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, while  Stephen  was  employed  in  besieging  her 
there.     Tbe  project  was  that  of  a  great  man,  ex- 
traordinary, but  well  grounded;  and  Matilda's  cou-^ 
rage  was  ^uch,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  she 
gave  her  consent  to  it,  with  as  much  €onfi<lence  as 
her  brother  advised  it. 

"  Intelligence  being  brought  to  the  king  of  her 
landing,  he  instantly  quitted  Marlborough,  which 
he  was  besieging,  and,  with  the  best  of  his  forces, 
yery  expeditiously  came  before  Arundel  Castle, 
hoping  to  find  the  Earl  of  Glocester  there  ^tith 
the  empress.  But  when  he  was  iiifornied  that  tbe 
earl  was  gone,  he  pursued  hiraf  with  part  of  his 
troops,  leaving  a  sufficient  number  to  block 
up  the  castle^^and  the  pursuit  being  ineffectual, 
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returned  to  tlie   siege,  and  pressed  it  vigoroiisly, 
thioking,  with  good  reason^  that  lie  ought  to  make 
that  hi^  principal  object,  his  principal  enetny  being 
there  enclosed.      But  the   Bishop  of  WinchestCT 
advised  him  to  let  her  go  out  of  the  castle,  and 
join  the  Earl  of  Glocester,  under  a  notion  that  he 
might  more  easily   subdue   them   together,    than 
vhile  they  were  separate*     Stephen  was  so  weak 
as  to, follow  his  advice,  and  having  first  given  her 
hostages,  as  well  as  his  oath,  for  her  security,  sent 
her   under   his  own  safe   conduct  to  Bristol,  es- 
corted by  his  brother,  and  the  Earl  of  Meulant, 
his   chief   minister;    a  thing  hardly   credible,    if 
it  were  not  attiested  by  so  many  historians,  that 
a  king  ishould   convey  a  princess,   who  came  to 
invade  and   claim    his   kingdom,  out  of  a  castle 
in    which  he   held  her  besieged,  to  another  part 
of  the  country   where  her  greatest  strength  and 
interest  lay,  safely  and  peaceably,  under  the  guard 
of  bis  own  troops !     It  was  ind^d  a  strange  effect 
of   that  infatuation,    which  sometimes  seems  to., 
shew  itself  in  the  conduct  of  a  sovereign  whom 
the  Providence  of  God  intends  to  chastise.     For 
even   supposing  that   it  would   have  been  neces- 
sary for  Stephen  to .  go,  and   make  head  in  the 
west  against  the  Earl  of  Glocester,  he  might  have 
committed   the  siege  of  Arundel   Castle,   during 
Iiis    absence,    to  William    of  Jpres,  or  at  least 
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have  blocked  up  the  place  so  closely,  by  sea 
and  land,  as  to  hinder  Matilda's  escape,  instead 
of  sending  her  to  head  her  friends,  dispel  the 
anxiety  they  vrete  in  for  her  safety,  and  foment 
the  revolL 

**  Matilda  having  been  thus,  by  the  folly  of  Ste- 
phen, delivered  from  her  confinement  in  Arundel 
Castle,  found  herself  ibistress,  in  a  very  short  time, 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  kingdom*  The  Eaii 
of  Glocester  had  so  fortified  the  city  of  Bristol,  as 
to  make  it  impregnable*  By  the  abilities  of  the 
Earl  of  Glocester,  who  had  all  the  great  qualities 
that  are  requisite  in  the  head  of  a  party,  and  all 
the  virtues  that  could  be  consistent  with  the  un- 
happy necessities  of  that  situation,  the  cause  of  the 
empress  was  supported/'* 

The  Earl  of  Glocester,  whose  character  and 
influence  gave  confidence  to  the  confederates,  now 
assumed  the  prerc^ativel  of  a  sovereign*  and 
coined  money  at  Bristol  for  the  payment  of  hi» 
troops«f 

*  Lord  Ljtlktonrfl  Hutor;  4>f  theXife  of  Heoiy  4be  Seco^  voL  U 
p.  250»  &€. 

t  **  There  ivere  at  this  time  two  armiet  in  the  field;  one  beaded 
hy  ftobert,  the  other  by  Eiutace,  both  of  which  must  be  paid;  and 
the  earreiicy  of  money  at  thitt  thne  %Htt  to  sttSll,  -that  die  fKebtaiy 
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Meanwhile  Stephen  was  not  inactive,  but 
inarched  against  the  insurgents  with  his  charac* 
teristic  ardour.  The  decisive  battle  of  Lincoln 
terminated  the  contest  in  favour  of  the  empress; 
for  on  this  occasion  the  bravery  and  skill  of  the 
king  were  counterpoised  by  the  prowess  of  the 
Earl  of  Glocester,  who  in  person-  took  Stephen 
prisoner.  The  victor  conducted  his  royal  captive 
into  the  presence  of  the  empress,  who  ungene^ 
rously  commanded  him  to  be  confined  in  chains 
in  the  castle  of  Bristol.  This  severity,  which 
was  totally  incompatible  with  the  magnanimity 
of  the  Earl  of  Glocester,  is  only  attributable  t* 
the  pride  and  malevolence  of  his  sister. 

"^^  The  partisans  of  the  imprisoned  king  having 
relinquished  a  hopeless  cause,  Matilda,  who  was 
every  where  acknowledged  victor,  and  was  received 
with  congratulations  even  by  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, now  looked  forward  to  the  completion  of 
her  hopes  by  a  coronation;  but  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  brother  to  the  captive  sovereign, 
counteracted  all  her  projects.     Before  this  popu- 

earh,  and  baroDs,  took  upon  tbem  to  coin  their  fs^^  Mme^,  Im>- 
eordiDg  to  Hotedear.  TMt  wiB  nrtioiiaUy  eocoapt  for  tUa  ooia  iunrivf 
beaa  sUwk  by  l«bert  £arl  of  OloeealM:.  The  oame^  Boberduiu  on 
tbif  penny,  seems  to  be  owing  to  a  mistake  in  punching  the  letters  on 
tbe  die."— Vide  Obsenrations  on  a  Coin  of  Robert  Earl  of  GIoet8tel> 
Arclttotogia,  ltd.  1.  p.l97. 
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lar  and  powerful  prelate  proceeded  to  open  hos- 
tilitiesy  he  entreated  the  empress  to  set  his  bro- 
ther at  liberty;  but  she  haughtily  rejected  his  re- 
quest Entreaties  being  unavailing,  the  bishop  laid 
a  plot  to  seize  the  person  of  Matilda,  of  which 
having  received  a  secret  intimation,  she  escaped 
*  precipitately  from  London,  and  putting  herself  at 
the  head  of  her  army,  attended  by  the  Earl  of  Glo- 
cester,  and  David,  King  of  Scotland,  she  marched 
to  besiege  Winchester.  The  bishop  was  at  his 
castle,  and  perceiving  that  on  the  approach  of 
the  empress,  the  inhabitants  of  Winchester  ap- 
peared zealous  in  her  cause,  he  set  fire  to  the 
city,  and  reduced  it,  and  twenty  churches  and  a 
nunner3%  to  ashes.  He  ilien  abandoned  his  castle» 
which  was  immediately  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Earl  of  Glocester ;  but  a  reinforcement  of  Kentish 
men  coming  most  opportunely  to  the  aid  of  the 
bishop,  he  besieged  the  castle  so  closely,  that  at  the 
ex'piration  of  two  months,  the  Earl  and  his  troops, 
reduced  almost  to  famine,  resolved  to  cut  their 
way  through  the  army  of  the  besiegers. 

Accordinly  they  sallied  out  in  good  order, 
with  Matilda,  and  the  King  of  Scotland,  in  the 
van,  while  the  Earl  of  Glocester  commanded  the 
rear.  They  were  immediately  attacked  by  the 
king's  troops,  who  were  frequently  repulsed  by 
the  bravery  and  skill  of   the  earl,   whose  efforts 
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enabled  the  empress  to  effect  iier  escape.  But 
the  earl  was  himself  taken  prisoner;  for,  intent 
on  the  safetj^  df  his  sister,  and  the  preservation 
of  his  troops,  he,  with  characteristic  gallantry^ 
marched  last  through  a  defile,  where,  after  de-- 
fending  himself  with  undaunted  resolution,  he 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  conducted  under  a  strong 
escort  to  Rochester. 

During  the  imprisonment  of  the  Earl  of  Glo- 
cester,  he  was  solicited  by  the  Bishop  of  Win?* 
Chester,  and  the  rest  of  the  king's  friends,  to 
abandon  the  cause  of  Matilda ;  but  notwith- 
standing his  captivity,  and  the  dangers  with 
which  he  was  surrounded,  he  continued  stedfast 
in  his  alleoriance  to  his  sister.  After  the  earl  had 
continued  six  months  in  prison,  Matilda,  in 
oixler  to  effect  his  liberation,  consented  that  King 
Stephen  should  be  set  at  liberty.  Accordingly, 
the  king  was  released,  after  having  suffered  the 
rigours  of  confinement  for  nine  months.  . 

From. that  period,  the  king's  party  obtained 
the  ascendancy,  insomuch  that  the  Earl  of  Glo- 
cester  thought  it  expedient  to  solicit  the  aid  of 
the  Earl  of  Anjou  in  defence  of  the  rights  of 
Matilda^  and  her  son  Henry.'  But  that  prince^ 
who  was  engaged  in  a  civil  M^ar,  could  only 
afford   the  aid  of  a  few   troops,  which  invaded 
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England  in  the  year  1148»  under  the  command 
of  the  Earl  of  Glocester,  Mrho  was  aocompaaied 
by  his  nephew.  Prince  Henry. 

Prior  to  this  period,  Bristol,  the  counties  ly- 
ing on  the  side  of  the  Severn,  and  that  part  of 
Wales  inhabited  by  English  settlers,  had  declared 
for  Matilda ;   but  notwithstanding  the  influence 
of  the    Earl  of  Glocester, .  she    was    unable    to 
obtain  the  crown*    A  civil  war  ensued,  with  lit- 
tle interruption,  for  eight  years;  and  wasted  and 
depopulated  the   country,    without  deciding    the 
contest   in    favour  of  either  competitor.    After 
the  return  of  the  Earl    of  Glocester  from    the 
Continent,  the  war  was  continued  with  little  vi- 
gour, a  few  skirmishes,  and  the  siege  of  several 
castles,  being  the  whole  of  the  military  opera- 
tions.   Meanwhile  the  earl  turned  his  attention  to 
the  education  of  Prince  Henry,  who   resided  at 
the  castle   of  Bristol    during    four    years,    and 
was  ^placed  under    the   tuition  of .  the   best  in- 
structors.   At  the  expiration   of  that    time,   the 
Earl  of  Anjou,  being  desirous  to  see  his  «>n  Henry, 
who  had  now  completed  his  education,  tlie  prince 
was  accompanied   by   the  Earl   of  Glocester  to 
Wareham,  where  he  embarked  for  the  Continent. 
The  earl*  returned  to  Bristol,  where  he 'died  on 
the  31st  of  August,   1147>  in  the  58th  year  of 
hb    age,   and  was  buried    in  the  dioir   of  the 
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priory  of  St  James)  itt'  this  city,  under  a   gi^li 
jasper  stone.* 

Robert  Earl  oPOIobestfer  iras'the  ttidst  accditi* 
plishedadid  virt^t^us- iiobleu^an  of  the  ag6,  dqtiaify 
distinguished  for  '■  his  valour,  muniBceht;e, '  and 
piety.  When  hte  rfebuilt  the  castle-  of  Bristbl  of 
sUme  which*  >Vlte-  iiftJ)orted  from  Nornaiandy,  be 
gate  every  tisoth  stone  towari^s  -the  erectton -df 
a  ciibpi^l  to  the'  honour  of  St;  Mary r in  thii 
pnory  of,  Sl»  Jhtttesy  itt'  thi*'  city.  He  also 
Uaik<  the  eastte'or  Gard}£ll  atfd  fotindM  MHf^dM 
Mibey^  id  Gtai^fliM^ttshiit  i  an^- '\iti  ^t^^s^ti*'bm!^ 
Qxtar  to  tbe  monaMer^«>of'N«^th,-te^il;^u^,' 
and'Glocest«n  :  Iits><lit^a^y  khovHedgi'^te  bitii 
a  decttive  snptfrioi^ty  over  h^'  lioBle  cotieitipo-' 
raries^  and  he)c0iH0>uniciat^i'>a  t^te  ibr  abi^nee^ 
audi  hfeertttuce  to  hik  nephewi  **'Pm  fimftafU' 
wWch  Prince  Henry  passed  ifl'  £'i^gl^n<ti  at<  6f4^ 
to],  laid  the  foundation  of  all  that  was  after- 
wacds  meat  oceettenfe  in  him;  for'  hb  cafKest 
impicBeioaaltvtoeiiltalD^  .|||>nir'l^  uilel^e,>  ^o  imt> 
only'  In  kamaig^ibFiMtiil ,  d\t  other  p&ticQtictmi^4m> 
lingoaninuty«  tiiloiur,'>  |>rtid4iicd,  aad(>  aM'^  mdhitf- 
vifftuesi  Mras  the  JH&tiexaanplcritbait  couMi>b«)^{i;BCt^'' 
pwed  to^  hiai:  inritatiotit^'^ii  iWiitiiinaOfeh>t  du^immt 

.   ■       ■■'    ■'   .■>:      :Ai'       ■'  ■■       .-..li)    ':  •     hivl   .=  ■         'i      .. 
•  Dngdale'i  Monuticon  Aoglicanum. 
t  Lord  LyttdtoD'i  History  of  tk«  Life  of  Henry  II. 
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meiits  itod  acoomplishtneotsy  ikfi  £at^  of  G4o- 
cester  became  so  popular  in  Englapdf  that  he 
might  readily,  have  obtained  the  crown,  but  he 
gloried  in  his  inviolable  allegiappe  to  hi?  sister, 
^m  which  .nothing  could  ma.be  him  jwierte.,  la 
the  armj9  indeed,  he  exercised  the  .^authority  c^ 
a  general ;  and  when  a  resident  of  his  castle,  be 
ruled  as  a  sovereign.  In  the  year  1141,  he  a{>* 
ppinted  Milo,  Earl  of  Hereford,  governor  of  itts 
castle  at  Bristol ;  but  during  the  civil  war,  otkany 
outrages  were  committed  with  impunity  by  the 
garrison,  not  only  upon  the  defenceless  husband- 
men and  shepherds  of  the.  circjuajjacent  :comitry> 
but  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  itjsd£ 
That  the  possessions  of  Robert )  Earl  of  Gloces- 
ter  were  very  extensive,  is  evident  fnom  the  for- 
tress ^ected  for  the  protection  of ,  his  domain 
in  Wales;  mid  it  is  recorded^that  Robert. Pit«« 
harding  held  of  him  the  manor  of  Bedoftinster.^ 

When  King  Stephen  took  ^possession,  of  the 
castle  of  Bristol,  after  the  iddafiii  of  the  Earl  x)£ 
Gloqenter,  he  appointed  Bartholomeir  de  Curi^ 
shall  governor;  but  when  Henry  II.  ascended  the 
English  throne,  in  the  year  1154^  the  castle  was 
lesteied  to  Williiim*  the  eldeslaf^sooi  and:  snccessor^; 
of  Robert  Earl  of  Glocesten    The  favourite  re- 

•  Ttoner'fl  Notitm  Montstica. 
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sidence  6f  William  was  at  Cardiff  Castle^  in 
GiaiDorganshire,  to  which  he  had  retired  on  the 
death  of  his  father.  Thb  castle  he  possessed  bj 
hereditary  right  from  Robert  Fitzhamon^  who^ 
in  the  time  of  William  IL  hadt  with  twelve 
knighte»  and  their  followers,  subdued  the  circum* 
jaoeut  territory. 

Earl  William,  while  he  resided  in  Wales,  ex* 
perienoed*  much  annoyance  from  Yvor,  one  of 
Ins  TMsals,  a  man  of  diminutive  stature,  but  of 
indefiKtigaUe  activity!  and  invincible  courage.  The 
leiTCBt  of  Yvor,  and!.<hH  adherents,-  was  in.  the 
woody .  mountains  liear  tlie  castle ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Glocester  frequently  endeavoured,  but  in 
vain,  to  dislodge. '  him  from  those  S3':lvan  fortifi^ 
cations.  Yvor,  exasperated  at  the .  hostility  of 
tb»  earl,.  \HAd\y  approached  the  castle  of  Car* 
diS.  with  his  partisans, '  and  though  the  betttle* 
meats  were  high,  and  strongly  guarded  by  onq 
bufuMb-and  Iwienjty  soldiers,  and  a  i  number  «^ 
aoeliers,  the  Assailant  a^  successfully  sealed  tfie 
waJb^  sarpnafed  and.  disarmed  the  troops,  ai^ 
eacHed  off  tJbe/ehrl^  his  oouiitcss,  and  their-  young' 
aj(^»irV»:rkhe::w<K}dsi;.  :niis;ilmld.  adventurer  teller-' 
iffi^l^<«to^ibi«i<»^  (Ottr^eivin'gUh&ean^l^i 
pvftmifte  jthqftijbe  ;sboliUr^faav!e  ikll  restittiiion^of' 
his  jiroperty •*,-;,]!( I  :  -  ';  .    .      .    ^ 

•43[iiilGHit  »C^b9^iii.i  Itin.  Csmbr.  lib.  Ivdip*  •/     ^     - 
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.  On  the  accessioo  of  Henry  II.  to  the  throne 
in  the  year  1155^  he  commanded  all  the  castles 
which  had  been  erected  since  the  death  of  Henry  I* 
9od  which  were  receplades  of  rapine^  to  be  de* 
mottsbed,  except  a  few  which  were  ntainod.  by 
the  cKo«rn,  en  account  of  their  advantageous  situ, 
ation  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  th^ 
protection  of  the  maritime  towns.  Robert  Fitz- 
hanJipg,  who  was  tiien  governor  o£  Bsiatol,.  alidf 
\^  the  supplies  of  noney  and  tnoofis  \tiHsfa.  iie 
sifibrdfid  to  Hemrj,  on  his  invading  Ji^nglaod,  in 
ttie  year  1152»  bad  been.fnrincipally  instciiMMtol 
in  the  recovery  of.  the  thironfe-  from  the!  »usiifpeB 
Stephen,  was  rewarded  by  his  gratfifol  soverei^ 
-with  the  estates  of  Berkeley,  which  were  .ooiifig* 
cated  in  consequence  of  the  former  possessor  hav- 
ing fought  foi:  Stcpboic  nQvti  vRojl^/  the  :<lal& 
pDoprietor  of  Beidceleyi,  ^watifenaifted!  td<:retaHt> 
b».  title  and  estate  of  Darsley;  his -being' di»> 
povessed  of  his  otber  hereditary  estate^  faow^aiv 
<l«cHed  such  a  violeiit  fastn^d' and  r«B^iitlii«lt« 
«g)linat  FttzhaxdJUg,  tint,  tbeikiterferenoe  «f>d«t* 
liJami  ,«pd  Henity  .X9as:;foinud  :ve<|iiisi«e.>to  fjfytsfl 
the  i^Qolieiliatioi;  ef  tbeae  ^obtemeD.  Their 
amily  leaa  fucthen  i  eitablished  by  a  iuamfl|^ 
hfiXmws^i^^faimcei i  mat  ,ofviPiMlianli«fi*^  (ftiUl  AUtxy 
a  daHgfatcif  of  iJord  iDdnUey^;  ind'  ialid  b«M 
tween  Robert,  the  heir  of  Durstey,  acfd  fld^oa»- 
daughtQf    4)f;  Rob«Ft.    Bari  of    Bechitlejk     The 
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nuptials  were  solemnized  with  great  magnificence 
at  Bristol,  in  the  presence  of-Stephen  and  Henry. 
Hence  Robert  Fitzharding  was  not  only  gover- 
nor of  BsiBto],  but  Earl  of  Bierkeley ;  yet  his 
acquisition  of  power  was  exercised  with  great 
moderation.  He  was  a  liberal '  benefactor  to  the 
moiKi6tery  df  St.  Augustine^  which  he  founded 
m  Bmtol,  «)d  he  wSis  also  founder  of  the  hos* 
^l^\  of  8i.  Cfttherihe,  at  Bedtninster,  near  this  city. 

Robert  Pk^iirding,  on  coming  into  possession 
of  Berkeley  Castle,  repaired  and  enlarged  that 
fcrirti^.  He  fbok  hi*  seat  as  peer  in  the  par- 
Kftment  covened  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
i»f  -Henry  If;  He  married  Eve,  the  daughter  of 
Bstmond,  and  GodWina,  sister  to  William  the 
Cdn<](aeror,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and  two 
daughters.'  It  appean  that  in  the'  decrrhe  of  htsi 
life  he  becanie  a  devotee  /  for  it  is  recorded  thai 
W6  was  a  canon  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Augustine, 
!ri  Bristol;  a«d  when  he  diied,  in  the  yeai-  1170', 
at^thS^  a^e  of  seventy-five  years,  he  was  interred 
between  the  abbot  and  ptwv^s  cell,  at  the  en* 
UanfW^9f  Uibe  choir  in  that  inonastery.*  Hlit'dd* 
e!Mj'*'='son'  and  successor,  Robert,  iairf  asidcj  the 
tfame  of  Itardihg,*  and  .assumed  that  of  Berkeley. 

:  -  V'>f .:  •    .  ^^    ■  *         . 

♦  fcolBuson*^  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Somerset^ 
p.  276. 
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lie  was  a  benefactor  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine, in  Bedminsten 

William  Earl  of  Glocester,  who  distinguished 
himself  more  by  liis  munificence  to  monasteries 
and  religious  establishments,  than  his  military 
exploits,  died  in  the  year.  1173»  and  was  buried 
in  the  abbey  of  Keynsham.  His  only  son  Ro* 
bert,  died  in  his  blather's  life-time;  bis  eldest 
daughter,  Matilda,  was  married  to  the  Earl  of 
Evereux;  his  second  daughter.  Amice,  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Eail  of  Hertford ;  and  his  third  daughr 
ter,  Avisa,  was  united  to  John  f^rl  of  Moreton,* 
the  youngest  son  of  King  Henry  U.  The  king 
had  retained  the  castle  of  Bristol,  and  the  hooowr 
of  Glocester,  during  eight  years  after  the  demisf 
of  AViJliau),  the  lale  earl ;  but  on  the  marriage 
of  bis  son  with  Avisa^-f  he  conferred  them  on 
the  prince,  together  with  the  hundred  of  Bartcm 
Regis,  near  firistoh  Hence  this  city,  with  its 
castle  and  domains,  came  into  the  possessioii  of 
a  presumptive  beir  to  the  crown,|  and  from  thjis 

*  Rapin*i  History  of  EngbuKi. 

,  t  '^KiBg  John  had' no  issue  by  her,  and  so  repudiattagtber,  tdk« 
to  wyfe  the  Erie  of  Hereforde's  daughtec»  and  reteynid  yn  bis  hottdka 
the  town  and  castelle  of  BrighUiowe^  within  the  hundred,  of  BertM^ 
lying  in  Glocestyrshire,  hard  by  Brightstowe.  as  betwixt  )he  Ibiestof 
Kingeswode  and  it:  and  so  it  hatha  synot  stil  remaynid  yn  the  ki^ga^a 
hasdet/*— Lehnd's  Itin.  toL  6.  p.  86. 
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period  it  arose,  bj  a  regular  gradation,  to  tha« 
enviable  opulence  and  importance,  which  it  novr 
enjoys.  -       •     :  ';     •>  .  - 

i  '..■•;■■.•.)■•.    ^ 

The  first  royal  charter,  granted  to  'Bristol,  wa»- 
l>y.John  Earl  oTMoretQn,:  in  the  year.  1190» 
and  is  to  the  fdiowing  purport. 

Titf  i^harter  of  John  Eiirl  ^  Moreton  to  hi^,  Bfir^ 
\g€s$€s  af  BrU\^w. 

'^^John  Earl  of  Moreton  to  all  his  men  and 
£|l^s,  Frenchmen  ^xid  rEoglishipeny*  Welshmen 
SI94  tri)^b(nen»  npMr  present,  aod  in  tirne  to  coipe,^ 
grating.  Know  ye,  that  I  have  granted,  and 
bjf  this  my  present  charter  confirmed,  to  my  bur- 
ge^es  of  BristQw,  dwelling  within .  the  walls  and 
irithput,  unto  the  bounds  of  the  town,  that  is  to 
sfliy.  Sand  brook,  BeweU  and  Brigbtnee«bric}g€,' 
and  <th9  well  in  the  way  near  Addlebury  of 
l^npll,*  alt  their  free  customs,  as  well,  and  in  a 
full  a^d  free  manner  as  in  the  time  of  my  pre 
decessors.     The  -  liberties  wliich  are    gran^    to 

*  These  were  the  ancient  boundaries  of  (he  town,  which  were  not 
enburged  at  the  perambuktion  in  the  reigii  of  Ed  Ward  III.  1073,  when 
io^liiiailioo  wfs  made  of-  its  anient  UU^rtieSy  upon  the  'oat(is  of  thirty: 
sis. jurors,  before  magistrates  appointed. for  th^t  purpose.  At  that. 
period  these  bounds  were' ratified  by  a  record  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, under  the  great  seal,  and  confirmed  by  act  ^  parliament. 
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tan  are  thdse:  tliatt.  b  to  saj»  that,  not  btacgns 
of  Bristol? ma jTr  SU0  or  be  sued  out  af  thb' if^k 
of  the  said  town;  in  any  place,  except   for  any 
pleas  of  foreign  .tenements  that  do  not  belong  to 
Ad  hundred   of  t^H^  tX^n;   and   tbat  they  shall 
ble  fVee  of  rtiurder  mthftt  thte  bounds  o?  thtt  towH«; 
and  that  no  burgess'  shall  wage  duel;   unless  btf 
were  appealed  of  the  death  of  any  foreigner  that 
was  killed  in  the  to\vw,  and  #ho  was  not  oi  tlie 
town;  and  that  noman^  shall' taKe  an  inn  within 
the  walls  by  the  assent  and   order  of  the   mar* 
shal^  agaihst  the  wili  of  the  burgesses^     A\^d  that 
they  ska))  be  ftee  fiforh  to)),  l&stage^  and-  jMUMf* 
age,  and  df  all  other  cosloms,  through'  alt  m^ 
lands   and  ferritori^s.     And  t)]at  none    shall    btei 
judged 'and  amerced^  in  money,  but  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  htindredv  that  is  to  say,   by  die 
forfeiture  of'  fbrty  shitting^;    Arid'  that  the'  Hun- 
dred  court*  of  Bris  tow   be   kept    onljr*  once    inr 
seVen  days;  and   that  in  no   plea  any   on^  b& 
charged  with  prevarication-.     And  that  thiey  ma^ 
lawfhlly    have   their  lands  and   tenure,  days  dj^ 
appearance  and  duty,*  through  all' my-  lands,  vrUst^ 
soever  shall    be  due  unto  them.    And  that  for 
the  lands  and  tenures  within  the.  town,.  rigjh^,I;!e: 
done  according  to  the  custom  of  the  towtn    AfMl" 
that  for  the  debts  which  were  made,  in'  Bristow; 
and  for  the  pledge  there,  made,,  pleas.,  ma^,  he.  \ 
tliere  holden  in  the  town.    And  that  if  any  one 
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Mtj  where,  of  any  land  shall  take  tol)  of  the  meki 
of  BiistQtr,  if  be  doth  not  dditwr  it  again  after  it 
shall  be  .d«iQanded  to  -be  restored,  tA  the  |m>vMt» 
he.  laay  tak^:  and  destrain  a  ship,  ior  .thnsanci 
And  tbat  no  foreigiSLnierchaDt  shall  .buj  Within!  itiie 
town  of  .unjr.  stmngsff  hides,.  con^>driroalvbtitdf 
the  huii|gefi$e4.: .  And  that  no  IMgber;sbaU/haif# 
any  tavern  but  in.  his  ship,  tior  sell  doth  'to  betciit 
bat  in  the  f^n  And  that.kyo' stranger  shall  jt^iy^ 
in  the  ,tpwn  vf'ith  his  mer^h^ndiz^s  ;  toy  .sell  the 
sai)36,.  bijit  only  forty  days.  And  that  «o  ibuiige^s 
aqy  where eleve  tvithin  my  laed  or  Jnnsdiction.sdMl 
be.att£kched  or  distrained  for  aay  debt,  unless j he 
biB.idj(btbr  or  surety.  And  that  they  iomy  .ai9ny 
tfaeBwdives,  find  9om  and  >dailght,ef»,  andf.Nuddwisi 
ivithonti  JiQ^nce  oC  their  h^rds.  Aind:;that  none 
of  their  lords,  by  rcrasjon  of  their  foreigh  knds, 
Majir  bav«  the  <^tody  oc  gift  of  their  sons  .and 
ilai^ters>  or  w  idows ;  bat  oftly  0f  .their .  tenenkenlUk 
which  he  ^  .their  fee,  until  lh«^'foe  Ofjagei.^  Aild 
that  inQ.  recognisance  .be  Made  in  the  towta.  And 
that  none^a^all  take  tynam  in  the  town,  but  to 
dBB  .use  of: the  loid  of  tb^  owotry,  and  thdt  *£roinb- 
ing  to  the  custom  of  the  town.  And  .thai  they 
may  grind  their  corn  wheresoever  they  will.  And 
they:,  may  ihave  ali  ,tb<^  reasoaable  ^ilds  in 
as  foil  mabncr  as: they  held  thsm"^  f^tH^tf^  ^ 
fiobeist,  and  WtSUim.JJb  son,  ^aHb^i-ofiUlopifttt^. 

»  2 
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Aod  no  burgess'  shall  be  compelied  to  take  sureties 
rifiany  inan> .  eteept  himself  be  willing  -  thereunto, 
aMiDugh  he  bb  remaining  on  his  ground.  And  I 
hur^.dko:gr8litefd  to  them  all  their  holds,  within  the 
wadliiahd  withoiit,  unto  the  aforesaid  niouncts  of 
iheildwh,  in  ilioMses  and  woods,  in  buildings,  by 
AetWiiber  ^nd  dsewhere,  wheresoever  it  shftii  be^ 
to  ^be  liolden  in  free  burgage ;  that  is  to  say,  by 
latidgable  service,  \rhich  they  shall  do  within  the 
wkllsi  And  I  liOkVt  also  granted,  that  evQry  one 
af  them  may  ^mend^  as  much  as  he  can,  in  making 
Ikii'lding!},  every  where  dpion  the  bank  and  elsewhere, 
withoiit-  'the  ^mage  of  the  borough  aftd  town« 
A^  that  they  m&y  have  and  possess  all  lands 
9nd\void  places,*  Which  are  contaiived  in  the  said 
nto0nd}>^,  *a^  their  wills  to  build.  » Wherefore  I 
will  and  strictly  command  that  my  said  burgiesses 
of  'Bristow,  ahd  their  heirs,  shall  have  and  hold 
att  those  aforesaid  liberties  and  tree  customs  as 
afetesaid,  of  me  and  my  heirs,  as  amply,*  wholly, 
peaceabiy,  «ind -honourably,  as  ever  th^y  had  the 
same,  •  u4ien  well,  and  •  in  time  of  pedce^  with* 
dttt'ditt  iiindrancevor  molestation  of  any  person 

"  Witness,  Stephen  Rid,  my  chanccfllor,  William 
de-Wenfien,  *  Roger '  deBlan^  Roger  de  Newbo- 
lOtigV 'Maurice  de   BerBjr,' ilUibert  Ms  brother. 
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Harmer  Oeyal,  Siixioo  de  Marisco,  Gilbert  Ralpht 
WijliigLm  de,..U  Felejrse,  Master  Benedicl,  Master 
Peter,  andjn^ny  otijecs  at  BristQw." 
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.  Thif)^  im%pTt^»t  charter  ip  iil{i|stcative  of  tfa« 
state  of  la>vs,  comnierce,  society,,  and  .ijiiaan^r^ 
^%  tljp ^ ro^te  period.  whi^Q.  ijt  ^yaB  ^grantefl  i^jfelt 
tl;ie  re^deif  ;  p«a  .  pecpiye  ,  ^)^t .  Iji^tle , . ,  gEfi^\$p9^ 
tioa.  froni  a  r^o&p^^t  of  th^  ^^9^P/  \^^J^M^ 
ignorance  and  yuss^l^ge  w^iich  then  pf^Ffiilec^ 
not  ^  only^  tl^rpughput  JE^pgland, ;  but,  the. , .  laatioos 
of  Europe^in.genqr^^,.,  \Vhpn,  ^W^^BsJ^^^^^ 
celled  out  this  Ijingcjorp.  tq  hi^  ^^cfffp^^^ad^Y^fly 
turers,  he  albo  gave:  the  inhgbjitji^ntib:  of^it^ifj^ 
ndrs  as  vasaals  tp  c^iltivate  iUg  soil.  .  H^npe^^h 
nvRierous  iclass  pf,tne^,  called  villaijis» .  wbo^  i^ 
habited  the  viHag^-s,  ^ere  obli^d  t^>  wprk ;  fpf 
their  lord  without  reivard;  they,  .were, i^i^^lifl^ 
of  acquiring  any  property,  by  inhctfitanqq,  in<|Mfr 
tiyt  or  gift;  thei^.ipon?y,gp9ds,,.^ndl^qdjyiljei9g 
fiipiji^ble  at  .the  opjion  of.|te  bftFPV^  ^^  3ff«g 
only  r^tr^ine4j  b/  the  cpmnwn  J^^f  .ffpp  ^f^p^ 
ing.or  killing  Ifis/Vftss^St  or  ravishing,  t^^ 
slaves  or  nievfs..  But  anotlier  9)a^,,pf  xi^en,  ^f}p 
were  free  ia  their  person^  obtained.^  jivel^if^^ 
Ijy  working  as  journey ipeo,  at  thp  fev,  tff^^ 
then  known,  or  as  day  labourers  at  agriculturef 
The  majority  of  the  inhabitants    of  the  walled 
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towns^  or  boroughs,*  were,  however,  the  property 
of  some  lord ;  they  held  their  tenements;  called 
buF^agCy  at  his  will,  and  worked  at  some  trade 
by  bis  permission,  paying  him  whatever  part  of 
the  profits  of  their  industry  he  mighti' think  pro- 
per to  require.  The  trades  at  that  period  were 
feitr,  and  such  as  contributed  to  suppVy  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  community,  particularly  those  of 
mason,  ciirpenter,  smith,  bakef,  butcher,  clothier, 
and  taylor;  but  the  conquest  of  England  by  the 
Normans  gradually  introduced  whatever  usefhl 
or  'elegant  in  dress,  furniture,  or  building, 'was 
then  known  on  the  Continent.  Architecture, 
^iticttlarly  the  ancient  gothic  style,  which  gave 
auch  an  air  of  grandeur  to  the  churches  and 
monasteries,  was  also  introduced  at  this  period : 
and  various  fmprovenients  in  the  art  of  fortifi- 
ieatian  were  adopted  in  the  construction  of  cas- 
lies.  Bot  the  houses  of  the  common  people, 
even  m  the  great  towns  of  England,  were  inele- 
^tit  and  inconvenient*;  the  repeated  hostilities  of 
ibi^igh  hivaders,  and  the  oppr^sive  exactions  of 
the  Norman  settlers,  impoverished  the  pebple; 
arid  ^ven  their  manufactures  of  linen,  woollen, 
cs^flhen'ware,  iron,  and  tin,  were  suffered  to  lan- 
gtjish,  without  the  cheering  influence  of^royal 
patronage. 

*  The  meaning  of  the  word  borough  was  origioaDj  «  wMtd  iowHf 


The  iramttmties  and  privilages  eotif^rred  hf 
Prince  Jobnoa  Bri&tol,  contributed  esHcntiallj  t* 
its  advaoeeonrat  in  trade  and  population.  On 
tbedeiniseof  KiDgHeory^II.  in  t^e  year  IISS^ 
his  son  Richard  assumed  the  reins  of  go¥6riMueti6« 
King  Richard  was  sirnamed  caur  de  lion^  for  his 
invinoibte  courage;  and  soon  after  tbe  eertimony 
of  hiir  ooranaticw),  made  preparatioA*  im  th^ 
oioiMde;  but  as  he  was  suspicious  that  bis  bMAhClr 
J<ibn  might  seiao  tlie  crown  during  his  absences 
lieoonfenred  several  favours  on  Inm,  to  steum  h^ 
gpatefiil  fidelity^ 

In  addition  to  the  earldom  of  Gldeester^,4^ 
which  Prinee  Jobft  already  enjoyed,  Richard  in« 
rested  him  witli  six  earldoms,  namely,  those  of 
Somerset,  Cornwall,  Dorset,  Nottingham,  Derby, 
and  Lancaster.  After  having  thns  seeored  the 
attachmept  of  his  brother,  and  renewed  his  tflB- 
anci^  with  the  kings  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  i  to 
preserve  ^  tranqttiUity  of  the  Hingdoiii  during 
bis  absence,  Richard  etnbariced  his  tfoops^  atid 
aet  sail  fjr  >Francr,  tvbere  he  was  to'^^be  joinl^d 
lay-   King  Philip   and  his  army.      Hie  criisald^ 


^yis«,  for  reasoq^  upkQpwQ,  had  mfde  flobp  bi4  h^;  Nt  t^  »  ff^ 
error,  for  King  Henrj  II.  doubtless  retained  the  earldom  for '^veral 
jeara,  and  afterwards  conferred  it  on  his  son,  as  the  dowry' of  the 
Lady  Aviss, 
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though  unwccesaful  in  the  conquest  of  the  3a- 
imoeris,  and  their  expulsion  fix>m  Jerusalem,  vas 
faeaueficial  to  the  commercial  intercourse  of  £ng«* 
laodt  Qot  only  with  i  £urope»  but  with  Aih€;a 
.aii<|  A^ia. 

*(:Tbe  feudal  government  cherished  that  passioo 
4or  military  glory,   which  was  productive  of  such 
numerious  instances  of  heroism,  during  the  tweilUi 
and   thjiteenth  centuries.     Chivalry  may  indeed 
be  said  to  have  attained  the  meridian  of  its  glory 
in  the  reign  of   Richard   I.  but  its  infltieoco.  on 
society   and  manners,    was   paramount    for    ages 
prior  to  that  period.      According  to    the  feudal 
system,  each   landed    proprietor    was    a   soldier, 
and  bound  to  follow  his  lord  on  horseback  when 
he  went  to  war.     Hence  the  education   of  young- 
noblemen  was  entirely  military,   learning  and. the 
]K>lite    arts   being   then  in  their  infancy  in  £u* 
jppe,  and   thought  d^ogatory   to  the .  dignity  of 
the  heroic  character.    The  idea  of  whatever  was 
magnanimous,  generqus,  and  gallant,  was  attached 
to  Hoighthood;  and  consequently  the.  protectim 
of  the  fair  sf x,  afid  the  redress  ^f  in|uries^  wcwe 
considered    as    the    indispensable  duties    of  the 
aceomplished  knight.  .   Nay,  in  many  instdn'ces 
an  appeal  to  the  sword  superseded  the  operation 

of  the  laws, 

•  •  •-    t 
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Knighthood  was  an  honorary  dignity ^  whioh 
was  thought  to  add  liwtite  to  the  highest  degree 
of  nobility,  nay,  even  to  royalty  itself;  :  and 
its  influence  on  the  manners  of  European  na» 
tions,  during  three  centuries,  was  so  great  as  to 
form  the  characters  and  manners  ,  of  the  most 
distinguished  individuals.  The  following  account 
of  tlie  nature  and  purposes  of  this  singular  iu- 
stitution,  may  afford  a  rational  gratification  to 
curiosity. 

<'  When  Alphomo  V.  King  of  Porjtugal,  had 
taken  the  city  of  Arzila  by  assault,  from  |^e 
Moots,  he  went  in  great  solemnity,  to  tlif;.  priif* 
cipal  mosque,  whdre  he  prayed  for. some  minutes 
before  a  crucifix,  which  was  i^ai^QdfupQu  ^e 
corpse  of  the  Count  de  Marialva;  who  had  been 
kilied  ik  the  action.  He  then  comnianded  his 
SOB  driB  Infant  of  Portugal,  to  kneel  ^own, .  th^ 
drew  his  rsword,  aod  said  to  the  prince,  *  My 
w>n  we  have  received  this  day  a  great  favour 
from  Aloriighty  God,  who  has  tnade  us  mastem 
of. so  important,  a  place,  and  given  me  so  fi^ir 
ah  opportnnity  of  cpnferHiig  on  you  the  honour 
of  knigbtboodt  and  arming  you  with  my  x^vn 
hand.  Bui,  first  to  instruct  ymi  wliat  the  ^pa- 
turc.  of  that  ord^ri:.b,,know  my  son,  that  itcpa^ 
«st8  in  :a;ckMe  .IsMliederacy  :ar  .onipn  of,,  f^ei 
-afad '  virtu^y  rtdcatablish  peace  among  me%  wbei»- 
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€»i^  ambitioD,  evartce,  or  tjraimy,  trouble  sUftes 
•r  in|urt  individuals.  For  knights  are  bouad  ta 
Mdtpldy  thtir  swords  on  these  occasions  in  order 
to  dethrone  tyrantS)  and  put  good  men  in  their 
j^acc.  But  they  are  likewise  obliged  to  keep 
fidelity  to  their  soTeieign,  as  tv<dl  as  to  obey 
thisir  chiefs  in  war,  and  to  give  them  salutary 
counsels.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  a  knight  to  be 
fHink  and  libera^  and  to  think  nothing  hk  owut 
but  his  horse  and  arms,  which  he  ought  to  keepi 
for  the  -i^ke  of  acquiring  honour  with  them,  by 
using  tbem  in  the  defence  of  histeUgion  and  country, 
and  of  those  who  are  unable  to  defend  themsdVea. 
Por,  as  th<B  priesthood  was  instituted  /or  divine 
jB^rvice^  to  Was  chivalry  for  the  maintenuice  of 
legion  and  j«istice.  A  knight  ought  to  be  Ihte 
husband  of  widows*  the  father  of  orphans^  the 
protector  of  the  poor,  and  the  stay  of  those  who 
have  nb  t>ther  support ;  and  tl»ey  who  do  not 
att  'thai  ar6.unwt6ithy  to  bear  that  name.  Thase, 
my  son,  alls  th«  obligations  which  the  order  of 
knighthood  wiU  lay  upon  you  j  consider  whether 
yt>U  are  desirous  Of  it  upon  Ihase  terms/  >  Tl» 
prinee  having  expressed  bis  acqiliesceoee»  tbcfdcing 
asked  him  if  he  would  proinMie  to  perform  aU 
those  several  dwtles,  and  make  them  to  be  ob- 
^rved,  with  otfauer  tigMs  and'  castodu  of  the 
xitdet  of  knighthdedK  "fW'irtiidi  lU  prince  hafv- 
ing coataeaieAi    'On  tlftsii  btoditiito/  said  tfae 


king,    <fl  Miake  -aiid'  artto  you  :«i  idflfifttff,  in'^the 

-Gho»t  /  and  at  each  of  theme  saercid  -nam^tf  sfrilc-. 
Ilig  binn  wKh  his  s^ord  on  the  ii^tmet,  he  addcst, 
*  May  06d  make  joH  as  good  a.kffi^  '«s  this 
whose  body  you  see  befbue  you,  pierced  in  seye- 
nil  peaces,  for  the  service  of  God  and  of  hfs 
sovereigbi*'  =  Theft  kissing  him  in. the  f)»Fehead,  h^ 
raised  btm-u^witti  bis 'hand,"*  ' 

•ITie  c^irionies    6f-  inauguratioti   ia^'England 

were  somewhat  diBerent.    'I*  "was  cuBtontery  that 

-fhb'^tier^A^#lid''Wfes-  «lo  ^bfe  Icmghted  «houId  i>e- 

C«v*j'  aSf^lilttoh  -flie^ev^nte^^jel^re;    and  after 

having  Wat<^«d  ^01  »iuht  %  «  chuibh,  he  in  the 

fHbhihig  ifhoiild'  dfllHr^  fti6  sWofd  on  the  «1tar,  and 

nkf^e   ift^xfrom  <he^  pfi«0t,  -w^'A  benedi«la«n. 

-Wheff'nh^"lM!hiotir  <of  Ic^thcftfd  Mras  > cottferrcH 

by'thi)^>kiAfl^''^r^t?>'«Whfeh  was  fi<eitiient)y'4lfB 

ca8^'>flM^'«ttbdi^te'%a8  biMilJed»  and-«0i«VwaMte, 

his  sword  was  girded  on  by  his  sovereign^  who  also 

^fktt  M^^s'ft(^t'iiSpi(r' of  gHt  v^uis,  .soa  stiuck 

hnh  'gelYitlrf'^Uh^-tt'^  ^Wotd  «iii  tlM^  Mibti^vliqfttf; 

^f '<«ftoi)lders.    '''¥1^  'sbleftMity:iiif«9>igJwteiliiaM«h 

^fre^'«litfg^>%nd  mttsiextf  nfiUMMtei  Hrh(»fiiitlteii«l 

'<^  tidi  ky|^,^d'<by)uttaa^'  ottMA".  mwiaii  o6il6- 

fffbiokSgUmi  ^6hov^\  »   '  '!•'     'T   i';<tu   ,a9rnow 

t  Uptoo  de  MiUtari  OiScio^  1.  L  c.  t. 
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Both  tbe  deftpMve  and  off^ve  unaaiir  of  • 

Jtnigbt  Wers  of  ttlpdri^  «(oeHeiicef  and  in  some 

instencesy  of  greal  ▼ahw.     When  CSeeffrj   Plai^ 

tagenet,  the  fotber  of  Henry    II»   reecived  the 

lionoiMr  of  knighthood,  be  was  armed  with  a  h»> 

bergeon  of  double  plates,  or  scoUops,  of  stee), 

-which  no  arrow  or  lance  could    penetrate;    bis 

cuiahes,  or  boots  of  iron,  were  equally  sUoi^. 

Gilt  spurs  were  put  on  hi»  feety  a  abidd    was 

hung  on  his  neck,  adorned  with  Hon»  of  gold, 

and  his  I^ad  was  defended  with  a  h^met,  which 

glittered  with  precious  stones,  and  was  so  well 

ft^rged  that  no  sword  could  peneti^teit;  blsda- 

'fen$iye  arms  consisted  of  a  ^npe  of  ash,  armed 

with  the  steel  of  Poitou»  and  a  awovd  kem,  the 

.roya>  armory,  where  it  had  been  bud  up  fiorages, 

being  the  workmanship  of  Gakn*  who  bad  forge^ 

; If.  with  his  utmost  skil|.*  .Thus  equipped,  .«|id 

•iH^rod  with,  all  the  ardonv.of  nligioiMand  o^tf- 

.4(ial.eiithM0ilum>.a  knight  waa  truly  foipiiidfbi^. 

In  France,  the.  edueatioa  g|v«B  to  .tihme  who 
.laapilred  to.  the,  bononr  of  knigbthooc|»  wan  .Wj^U 
'ieafculaled  to  make  them  good  aoldiess.    A  young 

gtoikman  destined  to  ann«,  was  taHfii  yr^nho . 
•mu  seiwa .  y«af*  •  oW,  out,  .of ;  .^  -ibjMMf  oi  the 

womcB,  and  remained  a  pjetgOf ,itiU:  f(mimk-<^ 

»  lt«a«^  Hariemb!  l^itrt;  CiMtftid, 

-.  ■  •  •        ■■  -.  -y  '.■ 


Hm  ^miify  of  i»  kaigbH ;  after  whiod  lie  AerK«d 
4efren.  y^pu^  in  lhe  ciu^Uiu  of  tsqmtti  «n4  jtfaea 
vAs  kiMglite4.  A^  tim  Co»qpitst  »f  fingland 
hf  Wmvm  Vifkt  9f  ^q€vfm4y,  »  aumten  «». 
Ihod  0f  cdncilMB  ip^M  94<^M  io  4b js ,  cov^tryr^ 
for  th»  ,N«nami>  prioQw  i9tro4«oed  Into  Hieir 
.«Qqrt$  th|B>  BR^qners  of  the  Treooli,  with  Jittle 
mialMHi.  With  the  Eogli^b,  tiAeepi,  wfn  9Q«MiDfaJi 
the  U^rful  iige  pf  kmhikoQ^^*     « 

Accprding  to  the.  laws  of  chivah-y,  every  knight 
vowed  fidelity  to  some  lady,  whose  favours  be 
«ro«s  in  t«imiM9ei|U  and  battles,  and;  for  whose 
hoiMMir  im  was  a)w«y«  prepared  to  combat,  This 
^$a9$ory  fenti^oent  was  ipculcated  ■  in  their  edu- 
«^ion;  4«d  hence  the  passion  of  lov»  was  an 
iodtemeot  to  their  ralour,  while  it  bttmanized 
their  manners.  Every  knight  had  power  to  make 
other  fcDights,  wheieTe^  be  went  During  the 
reign  of  King  Stqdwn,  the  Eari  of  6k)cester 
conferred  the  honpur  pf  knighthood  .  on  his  bro- 
^;  imy,  ailBie  pf  put  king»  themstlves  ha»p 
^"  ^?fi*m  \^  their  pwn  sabjecu.t 

The  institutioB  pf  knighthppd  ^f»  fidmiiably 
calcolatedi  io  cherish  generous  ai^  exalted  ^cy|- 


• 


1  Hmtf  tbt  tiHh  tM»  kaiglted  by  (be  IMk«  «f  B«4fenlt  Ml 
■ii»ti4  |W  ibtb  bf  ibt  Mw^W  SoMMtt 


kitnttAg^-  aMd;  as '4  nol4e  Ii4t6riilil  '^MfAy  vb- 
•er^d^'^  J^RMi^^  the  nijiilk  to;tbe  sixtfeetnh  cfen- 
Myy;  i^e':  br^iil^  ^i^rCcres  vbkh  dtgniied '  either 

derU'^-*  rtroiii*  th^  «oAr<*^.  Had'tt-  iiiot'  bee«  for 
thte  spiHt  ^ofv'ifMt'alry;  <he^<;prrap«<?«  <^  religioni 
tiM<  tirMti  df^^'^obtf  l«af«nbg,  the '  sjapcMtitioo, 
the  ferocity,  the  *fe«*bttrtbh  bf  the  lln<^,  • -tfro«14 
have  extinguished  all  virtue  and  sense  of  huma- 
pitj^  B&T»eU  as  all  generous  sentiments' of  honour, 
in  the  hearts  of  the  nobility  and- gentry*  oif-6i^ 
sopkii  -nbr  tw&uht  i<hey''h*ve  te«ert%%te'  t*  wsiaft 
sthfei'miKtary  entl^usia^m  (5f  tUe'  |kimcfert»'>and  <be 
Turks,  WitlAftit  tfai^  aid^  of>  anothttt<  kind  t^'^M^ 
ticisfla,  whid)  was  exdted  M^hd  nowisM  in  tMsiii 
fcjt;;iiiBaD»  of- tbiiti  ■'spirit'.'*.      '•  -    *''   J«-"-    •      • 

lOima^  rthe  dM>|niilance'  <^  ¥liis«<i^btic  •  in- 
tlitutida^  Ihirbpean  armies  '<^'^k  ptfi^paHy  tAm>> 
iMcied'  bf.  £a^alry  V  the  i»faiili<5^,  R)i*  tb^;  roost 
fBBE^  ^8i«  fffwHeit,  !ti4d'<botii  thef^Wblsh^-ftttd  fing: 
lish  'wereicdeiirated  f>r  thei^  '&t(eh^.kfad  tlekl 
terity  in  drawing  the  hour.  Besides  the  h^^xj 
cavalryi  thfere  wdre  light '  armed  noisefnen,  mtKo 
"(ftSfy  Vttre'a  ^lafcefgeiin  aii^  lielihei  or  irtml  *  The 
defensive,    armour    of  ;tbh(e  *infontry   consisted  of 

»  Lord  L>tteIton's  tlistorji.ofjth*  Vifc^0£^iV!l^'aitt>%ib%#<WI 


jiMi^lrC{q|>«k  awl  hf^  bna$tfplatC8,  or-.tfeu|petiof 

wood.- 

.       .         t 

.  .TiM»  wd  touzaanBinita^  for  ths  4upfaiy<'of  petr 
«im«A '  cl^aleiitj.  and  {pMoreia  iavt^e  ufie^id?  aitnl, 
yr«w  irst  iiitmdttaed  inta  Qcnqaoy  bjic  tfaa  Snf- 
^iiS)wr  Ufnrjr;.  ii).  the  temth  cttUufyJ*  In  th^ 
folloijirfog  cfmti^rjr,  tfa^  Wjsro  estaUi^MQil'ini'Frotuife 
an4  £nglai>d.  They  were  regulated  by  a  pecur 
Jiar  iSfH^  •f'latvs^'Wfiptbned  byfoyatimthonty. 

These  military  epwciats  were,  of  fft&b  use*  tq* 
iostriKi^.tl^fi  ii0bilUy..ia  ^  .raan^gemeot  'bf  their 
Jbqi;9e9^Dd  JfM9<(W;  they  aim  cberisbtfd  a' martial 
^ispofi^f^,  .SMui  an  emuhitioD  for  military  glory, 
in*  tioi^  f^f  po^oe.  '  Nqf  veie  ^th^vt  military 
^qwf^'i)^^  4;09fiiie4  to  tbe^^  ttobilittf^  dr  ieve% 
^b(Wj^.vh<}  bw}  .|weiv«d.  the- boaoui«' «tf^  lltiight- 
hoo4  « iipn  vifk  4«$  iofonmed  Aat  in  llie^'time  cC 
H«Bry  j(I.  -  ^ev^rjr  Sfuid^yi  dc^iitg  lieiik,  >  the  >  ^otin 
pC  tt)s  ^itis^pn^  1^  vLpnilon  Ml)i«d:>fdfth  in  troopsy 
irc^. :  t|«^  !  gRtet,  ipoMiltdd  «»  -irai^Mrses,  j»nd 
anii<i4  wiliAirvshifildt  aabd  fauces* '  •r-JaJ^etins,  the 
nw(  of  ^hHib::inBa  -takeo'  iM;  and  proo^ded  to 
^9  %149)  ^be»  they  Je|Eel«ii^^  tboMselves  i|i 
MMik  ifii|fel»>  aqd.  acts.  o#' foiiitki^  «OMitentiod; 
On  those  occasions,  many  of  the  3'oung  nobility 

:''  •     •  SeMen.      •      " 
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.«Dd  geatrjr,  who  had  not  been  kirighle4«  eaine 
from  the  palace,  and  engaged  in  those  touraa- 
meuts.  It  was  also  costonyary  for  tlie  young 
citizens,  erery  holiday  daring  8«miaer»  Jto-  go  into. 
|he  fi^s  and  practne  aid^ry,  vnttOHag,  throw* 
ing  nufsiJe  weapons,'  said  other  martiail  sports; 
jElod  dnring  the  festival  of  Easter,  they  representef) 
i^  mya\  engtgeiaent  on  the  nvw  Thame^*^ 

JOifi  muitinie  force  of  Emiand  was  very  con* 
■iderable    when    Richard    as<^ded    the   throne. 
.The  nayy  was  prinoipaUy   oooiposed  of  gaHeys, 
w^ph  were  long,  narrow,  and  low  baik,  with  two 
vpw&  pf  oars.    The  ^now  was  strengthened  widi 
a  piece  of  wood   covered  with  iron,  which  wai 
^alied  a  spiuc    and   was  desigiied  to  pidrce  the 
jihips  of  the  eoemy.     Before  Riehard  embarked 
in  tha^  nien)Ol»h)ei  cniuade,  in  which  he  became 
|K>  higMy  4  stingttished,    he  augmented  his*  naVv 
ivitb  s^Ter4  larg^  galleys :  and  we  are  infomicd 
that  after  the  conquest  of    Cyprus, 'when  all  hi« 
galleys  aniYiBd  in  wc  of  the*  ports  of  that  island* 
including  ^fe  which  he   had  taken  from  the  Cy-^ 
priots,  tt^  amounledto    one  faondred.       FMU 
pf  these  w«fe  trtremet,  or.  gvllies  of  three  oar^rf* 
i|nd  besides  thcae  anoed  vesseb,' he  saUed    ifreto 
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HasiiM^  wMh  one  bandred  and  Mf  ^Mger  tbip^i 
which  he  iwed  as  transports.^ 

The   foreign    oomoieroe   of   England*   In   the 
Iwciftb  ceotupy»  was  extensive  and  locrative*  as  is 
evident  from  the  fact*  that  when  Kii^  Bichard  I. 
ordered  an  exact  account  to  be  taken  of  th^ 
royal  treasure,    the  auKHint    was   about  ninety 
thousand  pounds  weight  ii^,- silver  and|(old«    TiCa 
predates,  and  principal  nobil^y*  had  also  much 
plate,  and  rich  ornaments^    i,n  their  bouses  and 
wardrobes  ;  and  the  cathedial  churches,  and  those 
bdfonging  to  several  ijf  the  monasteries,  were  de»  . 
corated   with   crucifixes^    shrines,,  and  ve86ds,,ef 
gold  and  silver.     As  there  are   no  historical  re- 
cords respecting  the  discovery  of  mines  of  gpld 
(ft  jsilyer.  in  England,  and  those  preeious  nietals» 
were  Very  rare  in   Europe   at  this    period,    the 
balance  of  trade  with  other  nations  milst  have 
been  greatly  in  favour  of  the  English.     But  U^e 
articles  w^ich  were  so  productive  are  unknown. 
We  are  indeed  told  by  a  learned  writer,  **  that 
in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Se^ppd,  aad-RieharJd 
the  First,  tlys  kingdom  greatly  4oqri»hed  in  the 
|fft  of  manufacturing  woollen  cloth  :  but  by  the 
troublesmne  wars  in  the  time  of  king  J<An,  and 
Henry  tU^  'Tliird,  and  also  of  Ed^aid  the  First 

•  HoTtdca. 


«ifl-  Bft^i-dUhfe  fJcteohfl,  tth  ibkntifectftf^  t^ras 
wholly  lost,  aad  afi'iolir  .trade  ran  otit'fti  yool, 
woolfells,  and  leather,  carried  out  in  specie.** 
Ttfe  ^at  steple  of  the  hafron  vras,  at  this  early 
J^enbd,  very  beheficialto  the  tnanufacturers ;  and 
boUi  fte  cldftlifig  and  ftyitig  trades  were  Carrried 
bri  td  a  tjofi'siderable  e'xtent,  "in  the  cities  of  JBris- 
lAl,' Worcester,  GlocesteK'^tid  Many  other  toWns, 
'^ttchpaid  fines  to  Kifa^  !ri3hh;'**  that  they  might 
biijr  and  sell  dyted'<i!6th,''as'fti(^y  were  accustomed 
Id ••  do  in  the  time  of  Kin^'Hfenry  the  Second. ''■f 
Ih  the  tw6nty-isev6nth  ^ear  of  the  same  king^s 
Tf^iigti,  a  Rcence  ^Vas  given  to  export  corn  from 
Noifolk  'and  Suffolk  to  Norway,  which  was  un- 
^aoubtcdly  paid  f6T  iti  Specie.  iTie  trade  from 
the  trest  of  England  to  fevery  fiart  6f  Europe, 
must  hdve  been  very  tonsiderable  at  this  period ; 
ibr  WflKafii  of  Malmsbury  expatiates  on  .the 
-wealth ^of  Iloildbli*,  and  other  sea-ports,  and  tlie 
'multitude  of  ishfps'  fcdrh  the  different  maritime 
nations  'of  Eur6j[)e,  Xvhich,  he  says,  "filled  die 
port  of 'Bristol,  iatid  brOtight  thither  much  foreign 
•wctWk**'  •11i6"'|jHricipal  articles  imported  "were 
'  fttreign-  ifiHes,  Wili^  ^ete  chiefly  brotight'  from 

'i^kie.  ''-■■'■' 

\[    .         .  •;HaI^>  Ijrimijjve  O  ^^^^.^l{ 

t  Madoft't  History  of  ^  Excbeqiien 


Aiomg  thejexpqtto  frOiR;  Brislol^-  aMnfioned  m 
the  charter  granted  by  King  John,  were,  hklety 
corn,  and  wool ;  a  proof  that  the  manufacture  of 
woolieit  goods  wa»  then  on  the  decline.  Yet  the 
grant  for  tlte  incqrpoRStion  of  guilds  adiqitft  th^ 
inference,  that  there  weqe  ^.q^Nisiderable  Biunbef 
of  arti6cers  ,ia  this  boroqgl)^  at  that  periods  The 
article  of  ^in  exported, was  probably  the  prin- 
cipal merchfiodise  j^\if>plie4  by  the  fertile  countiei 
of  Somerae^j,  Wilts, ^,aDd.  .Qlocesisr.;  for  it  waf 
not  till  the  reij^n  of  £)^^f^d  lU.  that  the  wooUe^ 
manufacture,, |>^a«)e  |l}^,st3ip(ft  commodity -of  thf 
weatof^ng^and,    ;•  .,..-„    ,.,.'.     .;/:'' 

Oa^^the  jdeafh  of.Xi^i^.^^ichfyd,  who  wa»  mpr* 
taljjr  mup^fid  vith.^g^  ^ft^w y^^  the /siege  of 
Chalu;?,  in  119£|,  Jtu?  bfpther^  ^pripce  Joho,  ^v^ 
<fro W4.  -^t  ^^^  tj^  Afchbishopi  .of 

Canterbury,*   in   the  presence  of  the  baronst  »©• 

*  The.  s^ech  of-tfie  archb^hof .  on  tjbis  pccaaioo  is  top  raoark- 
able  to  oe  'omfttcdr^^^  ffo  penon  can  haye  a  rijght  to  the  erowa  of 
this  lriilgtid&;  tinUsi  Aft^ 'faaaibfjr  invtAing  God%  hbtyapidt,  M  ffe 
S^^kmnitmXiy  ^kfted^fiv  liisrekfttuMiliiiary  vktiM,  taAjtim^mf 
lemalj  anointed  and  consecrat^.  .  In  this  wc  imitf te  what  was  prac* 
tic^  ^ith  re/prd  to.9aul  and.  ^yi^  i^hom^God  was  pleased  to  set 
oy^r  his  peop)f»  tiqnf •>  ^^^  ^,*«P»  IW  MWr  »jNi.'^j.«»?  W^h  W. 
««ydl3i.df«^aided«  The  ibnpiee  was  chofenr  for  ibis  vahwtf,  theiJaHHr 
hc^ia:lniaiilitj  adl  pietgr;  it  beii«  Aod's  witt«ha>a«oh»ashiawlli 
WcloMfaetfwMli?ao««telgti  powe^^-lMiW^itf  «sMd^«iiie§^ 
nent  Mumer  bj  their  Tirtnes*  If»  therefoTe,  any  on€  oC  ikiii'hdt^ 
of  the  hit  king  ovtshiacs  the  rest  in   noble  qualitictf  he  ought  to 
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Ib  ihe  H^coAd  yiear  of  1il«  feigii,  A.  D.  1200, 
ike  gratitied  th^  *U>Wa  of  Brntdl  hi  fee  farm  to  the 
NfifWIks;  «t  t%e  ahimal  r^rit  ^  £245.  In  the 
jreair  IJKM",  Mrhfeb  he  tevied  a  tkx  to  defray  the 
tJ«|«nc?e  of  his  ^tpedition  to  IrelAttd.  the  inha- 
Mttfhts  of  Bristol  pdiA  one  thousand  marks  ;  the 
nieh  of  TtMcIiiT,  ah  equal  sum ;  a'nd  the  burgesses 
df  OKk^^eK;  fi^e  hdn<!ied  mkrks,  vfaibh  trere 
ifmid  to  BiigTatd  die  Oi^Qi,  tlie  King's  treasurer 
at  Bristol.  A  very  unjustifiable  act  of  despotism 
of  this  prince  is  recorded.  In  1210,  he  seized 
life  pitoperty  of  flie  ife#i;-*aiJd  'a  rifch  tr^\ir  at 
iBristol,  wlhj  reused  to  ^y  tin  exdH>itant  ^ukki, 
*^Kik  to^tUred  Ibto  tibttitilitote,  by'  the  p^fsoiA 
^^ilByi^  tb^iiVbh^e  ihe  mahdjttfe  of'th^  t^rtant. 

The  tiiree  principal  events  in  the  reign  of  King 
Johiij'wefe,  his  Var  witii  rhilib  %[ing  of  France, 
who  ^leprived  b|m  of  all  tUe  jporovinceft  which  his 
jpfcdoctefton  held,  in  lihot  kkigdom ;  /the    drpti^ 

make  W  scrapie  'to  "tubmit  ouftelTCf  to  '  bu'*autfionty.   \  *'iBj  this  in 

iMtflCU^  RidMiHi^iMiA  ffiM^Mlhcttl  WWe^:'  '*9Wt^piMM'4itiiig  eft- 
ttf#(iia '?Wilk  nitty  'rtttotsv  -yrftietiirlynwAiiiifciiite  *%>iwtdi>, '  Kid  vi» 
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yatipp  of  hit  cTtfvityhj^  |>ope  I|MJpfiq^^  ip.-  ^ 
re«t/>rcd  it  pn  cpndiQo^  of  bis  p^jv^  «  sJjjqjd^^ 
bomaje .  to.  th^t  pontiff  v^=o^  Ms  gpatof  i^s^gi^ 
Cb^rtii,  tq  the>b9rQ99>.  9t  {(jiini^;|ffne4Cf.  ij»  ibp 
year  181^..  Hiei^qb  t^  jcigq  of  tkk  yripcf^ 
though  inglorious,  was  pcopit^us  to.  ti^e  Jibertlw 
of  the  people.  The  n^ost  i^njustifiah^  act  of 
jKing  Jpha  was  Mie  i?»)pr»W?»»»i*  »f  ^  aifce, 
the  Priape^  Eleapoc  of  ^rj^voy,  irh(9«kfaie  b(<Hlg|i^ 
from  the  Cojitioei^,.  goc^.WiQHtred  y»  ^mtfll  pMkr 
tie  in  the  year  J|0?.  'I!k^»,|*nfQrlMn«tf-JPf»|c«p 
was  closeljr  cQnfine4  here  d^fin^  9k  periQ4  f?^  &l^ 
jreara,  beiftj  gum?4ed  by  fqvif  Itftigfu^*  l«t  *I?P 
sbMiid  have  .^a  opfHorty^itjf  of  msi^^9[  ^  ^ 
clapdestii^  mwri^^  bj  ^h^  the  suoOBSeioia  to 
the  crowB  mighi  afUirw^r^s  beoonae  4i4pi^Ni9' 
Qfi^ifily  ntyes  v^ra:  l^mi^P  emplojred  w  »  iw- 
;xri9ft  ipore  iRC9#sMieQ^  v^ith  the,  hm  Qf  ^yidtsh 

of  l^nig^hoi^  continued  in  its  Qieq^9«(  glwj* 
Idling  John  b^s  also  been  acpuse4  p^  the  assas- 
pinatiofi  pf  fmp^  ,Mbw  ^  IVM^V  9f  %Anor ; 
J>^t  i|0  fnMcm%  J»WQ%  ((^  Ae.  fa^  Iwf©  Itei 
Y^^oagbt  fof ^|i(i^4e  4Vje9  bjr^^eih^i^  $9  Ni  ^ 

^ '  ^  u»po9^  \f9if,  u|HP  i$P<id|fii^*  io  ^M  tiur* 
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this  king  made  several  iiiiprovemeDts  m  fiit  d^il 
•governmen^of  Xondon,  Bfistol,  and  several  other 
places.  He  ^as  the  first  king  who  corned  ster- 
ling money  ;  he  also  introduced  the  Erf^islr* la Vs 
into  Ireland^  and  granted  ^iiie  cip^^e  portjj 
tlietr^  peculiar  privileges. 

On  the  demise  of  'Kiftg  j^ohn,  in  ttie  year 
^t$l6,  ^iflce  Henry,  his  eldest  son/  to  whota  he 
left  the  crown,  was  but  ten  years  of  age;  but 
he  found  in  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  a' wise,  brave* 
and  ioyftl  subject,  whose  influence  induced  the 
barons  to  esf^ouse  h4s  cause.  Accordingly,  Prince 
•Henry  was  crowned  at  Glocesttr,  cfh  the*  28th 
day  of  October,  1216;  after  which  \the  assembly 
of  the  barons,  who  at  th^  time  represented  tile 
wbole  nation,  chose  ^he  Earl  of  Perabrokfe'  ^iar« 
dian  to  the  king,  ahd  pi-otfectorbf  the'  realrti,  6r 
regent  of  the  kingdbiti,  during  thai'  ibindrity  of 
the  sovereign.*      '   •-        '         '^    *'       •*  .,     '    •/ 

^  Soon  afteff  fti*'  eorottation, *  fClng  H^ry^MI. 
accompanied  by  his -guardian,  the  i^ii  of  F^^- 
*bh>kej  GallO)  tlwS  legite;  and  sevjcral  nbblemeii, 
came  to  reside  in  Bristol  for  security,  'theaViny 
of  the  disaffected  barons,  who  bad  opposed  his 
father,  /  being  thrift  the  fieW,  -Thd^ife^'  ex^ 
'«tled   Ms  Auttfority  to  the  utmpst;    in  favour  of 
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Aienry ;  .«pd,.  exconannak^atcd'  the  bkrobs  'who 
were  the  partisans  of  Loui^^  son  to  the  King  of 
France,  who  claimed  the  crmvn  of  England* 
Gallo  aUa  persuaded  eleven  Englbh  and  Welsh 
bishops^  who  came  to  ^Rristol,  to  s^ear  fealtjr  to 
King  Henr^.  i 

During  his  residenGe  in.  this  .city,  in  Che  year 
1216,  theikiQ^autiioA8ed>th^in;habitants  to  chdi^e 
anxayoir,  and  two:. prepqsi tors  ';  and  those  qite-%lj^ 
first  municipal  officers  mentioned  in  the  andals 
of  Br^stolt  .        '      ' 

<  Jfr  Ji  reeorded^;  •  4hat  in  the  yetir   12 IS;  ^  King 
H^ry    Q6)ebraled;  the    festival   of    Chii^mas  in 
Bristol ;  but  how  long  he  aflerirards   continued 
Xk^TCif/ifi  unknoKn^.i   iThi^. inhabitants  of -Bristol 
..Jj^?>ilfla»ifes^  ;a;  eteady  ioyalty.  to 'King 'John, 
ip  pppositM^f.to  those.. baron&.  who  '.i«ivoured^'-tHe 
pretensions  Qf:  I|OUi4 ;  and  the  unfortunate  £leattdr, 
.^pthfir  coipfietitor'j.lfor  the..or9ini  -of   England, 
/qf  .which  sj^  ^a$    UDdpubfaedly-.fihe.'horeditarj 
hdre^s,  .  ha4  / .  .b«en.  <.  ■.  CQnfibed    in   Bristol  i  ■■  Castle, 
^   ^    plaOP    pf    tlie  greatest   secvtrity.-   -. .  Hete 
she  la4)guis|ipdj  ip .  l¥)pe)e49.  impri^nmeut,  ^ixmag 
the  niinority  of  King  Henry  the  .Third  ;   hut  it 
yffss  thought  exjKjdient   that  t^e  governor  qf  fche 
castle  shQul4  annually  exhibit  the  royal  captiVe 
before  Uie  people,  to  previent  any  suspicioii  of 


injurioua  treajtment;*    a  fact  which  psoves  tha* 
her  captivity  excited  pub^ue  coiMiiisseFation. 

I^c  pevcoiip  pf  this  princess:. apppa^  ta  hm^ 
beea  thie  rent  oi  the  manoc  of  Mclkshamy  whiieli 
she  bequeathed  to  the  nunnery  of  AmhrojdimFy. 
She  died  at  Bristol  Castje,  in  the  year  1240, 
^fter  a  long  captjurity;  kcff'  rsmams  iirere  i6rst 
interred  iu:  th^  priory  of  Stu  Jioiii^^  m  this,  city 
^}fit  afterwards  .taken  Qp«  and  entoipbed  in  tk; 
pburch  pf  the  .nuatkergr  abovemenAionipd,  aooordlng 
to  her  dying  request,  prior  to  piis  period^  Xouis 
bad  been  defeated,  and  compelled  to  return  to 
|tbe  Continent;  a&d  the  death  o^ffbe  Princess 
Eleanor  was  a  pew  subjept  o^  triutn^  ttf  Kibg 
Henry,  who  was  tl]us  left  in  peaceable  possessiDi^ 
<^  ilie  throne;*  Tlie  title  of  Eleanor  to  th«  orowiii 
^bicih  sbe  opiil^  nc¥tir  be  persuaded'  Ix^feliiiqiiish, 
aoiid  a|l  tjae  privadons  of '  cxMifinetneMt,  had  been 
9  coot'iDuai  ipupce  of  appreheMtion  to  |^ing  Herny^ 
who  was  so'smpioiqw'  pf  the  ^tk^y  of  his  mAh; 
j^ciA,  that  jthe  ;^r  preoeiUA|f  her  deiiiitJe,  tie 
bUi^ed  all  persons  ia  £^and,  aliove  the  age  df 
twelve  yeaiB,  to  take  an  oath  of  alie||iaiioe  to 
hit  utfant  ecqa,  ^ward,  a»  bis  successor. 

•   ,        -       ..       ..,.■  I    i,.         .  ..;.,.■         '.>:..    ;     ■  .  .^ 

•    T  ^         ^  .  .       .   .        ;  1    ;    * .  I        .        -^  *  • 

«  The  'profits  of  Oie  conhtj  w«re  pmxi»pi  to  WtHjaa  Pojtort,  |bc 
the  cwtody  of  the  eutles  ot  Bristol  and  Gloe^ter,  aiid  fiu^'tfae  eziii. 
bitioo  of  &}«BOor»  the  kinf'o  coosin)  ippmoaed  at  Bristol,  through 
her  claim  to  the  c]:Qm»>-«Fosbfook'6  Histoij.  .of  QloceiAsthicr*    ' 


A«  i^vjr^ward  fhr  the  iOelHj  bf  Halpth  de  W|. 
liaton,^  governor  of  BHs^Cas^  be  Vas  appointed 
by  the  !kiftg,  warden  of  tbe  fMest  And  diase  lof 
Keyosham ;  -and  the  burgesses  of  Bmtol  weie  alN» 
recompqDsed  for  tbek'  loyaHyt  1^  several  Yoy«l 
'chartera  and  immunises, 'partioular^  the  Soki&ftUalg 
granted  by  their  sovfve^n  io  the  ywt  1344^ 

**  Henry,  King  of  England,  Lord  of  Ireland,  / 
Duke  of  Normandit  aiod  Acqoitaia^  abd  Eaii  of 
Aojou.  Know  ye,  thl^t  me  do  gralnl,'and  by.tliis 
our  charter  confirmt  for  us  and  our  betra,  40  the 
burgesses  of  Bristol,  that  they  may,  out  of  them* 
adveSk  lolwose  a  .eot^neiw  Aiod  ihe  burgesses, 
tiipou^  tbe  trecipass  of  jservarits*  shdil  net  rforfeit 
timr  goods.  And  'if  .aiiy  of  tihe  ^bu^esses  sliould 
|}ie  within  our  iaad  nr  jurisdiction,  tiwir  goods 
shaJl  uot  be  forfeited  by  idte<h»  inith  vot  .without 
a  will.  And  they  simll^  bave  4beir  liberties  as 
0«e  as  the  oity  of;  Lbodon.  And  the  nt^lect  xMT 
usage  of  privileges  sh&U  be  do  jprejudioe.  Aad 
all  their  liberties  shall  be  by  them  freely  enjoyed. 
Whoetfet  ti^\\  violate  any  fof  their  jmvileges, 
fiflaU  forfeit. ^weQ0  pfWida.  And  We  do  jgrant 
Utidrconfirm  thjft  <^rt;eiV .  aij  .k  i  dfn^  iteatonably 
IMii^.  !  And!  twitoveiv  'we  do  grtfnt  >to  ^llie  bniv 
ffi^jittbfi  ^«|p  ftQd,  QUi^c  bdra,  j(bat  tbe^attti/^Mir 
WP^esipvfk  ^ttrgMliM;ftf  th^  studjtestn  leri'eveiv 


•ikihoughout  'Eflg^and^  and  the  -dorattiioil  tbereonto 
belonging.  -And  -ifiieoevCT  they  shall  choose  their 
mayor  (thetinle  <rf  war  exoeptedX  they  shall  present 
him  to  the  coiisfoble  of  the  castte  of  Bristol,  as 
he  was  'iront  U}  be  at  the  Excherfwer,  and  thereof 
shall  devtify  to -the  tteasuren^  These  being  oiir 
witnMies,'^  our  best  beloved  brother^  Edmund 
Earl  of  Kent,    &c/' 

.>-      ^   ;r..-.I        .  '.     :     ' 

This  »char4ier.  WQS  ^ated  in  the  twenty-eighth 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry,  and  confirmed 
in  the  ibrtieth^ 

By  a  <cbai4;el^  of  Kitfg  Hefiry,  granted  in  the 
year  12479  HedclHF  w^s  incor|iorated  mtli  Bristol, 
and .  subject  to  its  'municipal  jurisdiction.  Seve- 
ral important  imprbven^nts  were  soon  afterwards 
ineali^ed  by  dbe^  inhaUtants,  particularly  the  ne# 
<]uay  in  the  mavsh  of  *S|^i  Augustine,  and  a  bridge 
across  the  Avon,  for  a  ready  communication  be* 
tween  ReddilT  find  Bristol. 

Lclabdt  in '  his  Itinerary,  gives  the  IblloWiii^ 
Jaoanmt  of  these  importaait  fransaetions.  '^  I«i 
the  year  of  but  Lord  1247 ^^ft  t^^tnedehe  mad6 
and  cost  df  the  ftvefr  fiK)gtir'^'6il>  Taylor  to  tba 
Key,  :by^  tb»'totoiiK)i^kyiasfH^l(>^  iledcliffe  sydit 
at  of  the  town  of  JBriUbU;^'«e(dl^fK^  stOmertfaii 
.the  inhftbitanu  f»f  RtdefiAsr^^lto^  'cMoi^iiltta  tmil 
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incovponted  to  the  dfore^aide  towne.  As  for  the 
ground  of  Sayirt  Augustin's  syde  of  the  river,  it 
was' geven  *aT)d  grttnted  to  the  conionalty  of  the 
sayed  tbwne  by  Sir  William  Bradstone,  then  be. 
itig  Abbot- of  4h«i  same  Monastery  for  certayne 
money  thbreof  payed  to  him  by  the  comonalty, 
as  it  appetithb'  by  writynge  thereof  made  betwigne 
tlie  mayor  and  comonalty  and  the  abbote  and 

his  brethren." 

•  *■    ' 

But  among  various  records,  that  ftf  Ricatit,  in 
the   Mayor^s  Calender,    is  of  unquestionable  au-* 
thority,    and  illustrative  of  the  benefits '  resulting 
to  the  inhabitants  of   Bristol   and  RedcKff  from 
tiiese  imprbvenidnis/ 
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1247.  —  This  year  the  mayor  and  common- 
alty of  the  town  of  Bristow  concluded  to  build 
a  bridge  over  the  river  Avon,  with  the  consent 
of  Rddclifft,  and  the  governors  of  Temple  Fee ; 
thereby  minding  to  incorporate  them  with*  the 
town,  and  so  to  make  of  two  bat  one  incor- 
porate town«  For  they  passed  by  boat  from  St/ 
Thomases  Slip,  unto'  St,  Mary  le  Port-,  to  come 
to  Bristow  ;  for  at  that  time  the  port  was  where- 
St  Nicholas  Shambles  is,  and  there  the  shippihg 
did  ride,  for  which  cause  the  church  is  called 
the  Church  of  our    Lady  her  Assumption;  hmd' 

the^  port,    St.   Mary  Port.        At   llidfc  iiak-  no 
Vol.  .  I.  p 
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water  did  run  down  the  quay,  but  with  one  «cur- 
rent  did  run  down  the  ca&tle,  and  so  to  Keynsham's 
river ;  for  the  marsh  of  St.  Augustine's  side  was 
one  main  close,   called  Center's  Close,  belonging 

then  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Augustine.^ For  their 

coni'eying  the  river  froni  the  point  called  the  G;b 
to  the  Quay,  the  mayor  and  commonalty  as  well 
of  the  Temple  side  as  of  the  Town  of  Bristow, 
bought  so  much  ground  as  it  parted  from  St. 
Augustine's  side,  of  Sir  William  Bradstone,  the 
abbot,  for  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  him  paid, 
a^  it  appcareth  by  an  old  writing  made  between 
him  and  the  mayor  with  the  convent.  And  then 
the  trench  was  digged  for  the  bringing  the  river 
into  the  quay.  For  at  that  time  the  fresh  water 
fiom  behind  the  castle  mills,  did  run  down  un- 
der Froome  Gate,  and  so  through  Baidwin*street, 
now  so  callel,  and  it  drived  a  mill,  called  Bald- 
win's Cross  Mill  j  and  wlien  the  trench  to  the 
Quay  was  finished,  tlie  water  was  stopt  at  the 
point  against  the  Redclifft,  and  all  the  while 
the  foundation  of  the  arches  was  laying,  and  tlie 
inasons  building,  the  water  did  run  down  the 
bridges  of  RedcliiR  and  Temple  Gates,  being  made 
for  the  same  purpose  ;  and  at  Tower  Harris  the 
water  was  bayed  that  it  could  not  come  down  to 
hinder  the  building,  but  kept  its  current  that 
way;  and  Avhen  the  bridge  was  bui)t,  the  bays 
were  broken  down,  and  the  current  drd  ebb  and; 
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flow  as  it  formorly  did,  and  then  the  tresh  river 
which  did  run  by  Baldwin's  Cross  was  damped 
up  and  made  a  street.  Thus  these  two  towns 
were  incoiporated  into  one,  both  on  Somersetshire 
side  and  Glocestershire  side,  that  whereas  they  had 
usually  on  every  Monday  a  great  market  at  the 
Stallenge  Cross  in  Redclifft,  and  in  Bristo^r  every 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  at  the  High  Cross,  and  ft 
IV as  much  trouble  for  the  people  to  pass  from  onte 
side  to  the  Qtlier,  the  bridge  being  built,  the  mar- 
kett  was  kept  in  High-street,  at  the  High-Crosy." 

In  this  improvement  of  the  harbour  of  Bris- 
tol, the  burgessess  were  assisted  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Redcliff,'by  virtue  of  a  writ  of  itian- 
damns  sent  to  them  by  King  Henry  IH.  to  the 
following  purport 

"  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Eng- 
land, .Lopd  of  Irelaml,  >Duke  of  Normandy, 
Acquitaine,  and  £arl  of  Anjou,  to  all  his  hotiest 
men  dwelling  in  RedcUffe,  in  the  suburb  of 
Bristol,  wisheth  health.  Since  our  beloved  bur- 
gesses of  BnstoU  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  town, 
and  your  suburb,*  have  begun  a  trench  or  quay  in 
the  marsh  of  St.  Augustine,  that  ships  coming 
to  our  pf>rt  of  Bristol  may  more  freely  and 
without  hindrance  come  in  and  go  out,  which 
trench  indieed  they  carfnot  perfect  without  great 
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charges  ;  we  therefore  command  you,  th^t  s^ce 
from  the  improvement  of  the  s^id  poiti  i^o  small 
advantage  will  accrue,  pot  only  to  thc»e  bur^ 
g^ses,  but  also  to  you»  who  are  partakers  of 
the  same  liberties  which  OAjr  said  burgesses  have 
in  the  said  town,  and  are  joined  with  them 
both,  in  Sjcot  and  lot,  that  you  lend  the  same 
assistance  as  they  do,;  as  it  will  also  be  very 
profitable  and  useful  to  yoji  to  have  the  work 
of  the  ^ench  completed,  according  to  what  shall 
f^Jl  to  your  share,  together  with  our  burgesses.; 
and  so  effectually  that  the  aforesaid  work,  which 
WQ  regard  ass  our.  own,  receive  no  delay  through 
any  dpfe^t  or  negligence  in  you.  Witness  my- 
^^elf^,  at  Wypdle&hore,  29th  April,  24th  year  of 
,Oi\r  reign." 

According  to  a  memorandum  in  the  great 
white  book,  in- the  city  chamber,  the  expetice 
of  making  tl^cj  quay  ^as  five  thousand  pounds, 
a  very  .  considerable  sum  at  that  period*  But 
the  advantages  arising  from,  this  improvement  of 
the  harbour,  caused  a  rapid  increase  of  com- 
merce  and ,  population.  When  th^  qq^y  ww 
completed,  and  the  marsh  of  Bristol  divided 
from  that  of  St.  Augustine,  several  warehouses 
were  erected  for  the  reception  of  merchandise 
brought  by  large  vessels*  Many  of  the  Iner* 
chantsr'aiso  built  hous^  near  4;hequayi  for  their 
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resideuce.  Marsh^streel^  terminated  by  a  gate 
and  a  cba])el9  dedicated  to  St.  Clement,  and 
Back-«street,  with  a  gate  and  a  cMp^^U  were 
built  iu  a  few  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
quay.  These  streets,  with  several  intermediate 
buildings  between  tiic  Back^  and  the  Qaay^ 
were  enclosed  by  a  strong  wall,  with  battle- 
ments. Prior  to  the  year  1247,  the  Back  was 
the  usual  place  for  landing  goods ;  a  custom^ 
bouse  was  then  erected  on  the  bank  of  the  fivei^ 
and  still  renaains,  adorned  with  the  arms  of  £ng« 
land  in  the  front. 

From  this  period  may  be  traced  the  gradual 
increase  of  comu>erce  and  opulence  m  this  city ; 
the  necessity  of  deepening  its  harbour  for  the 
reception  of  large  vessels,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of 
ikhe  prosperous  state  of  foreign  trade,  while  a 
iBore  general  commpnication  with  Somersetshire 
opened  by  the  erection  of  a  bridge  across  the 
^voo,  was  )»lsp  productive  of  a  sudden  accession 
of  prosperity  to  ^risto). 

V  ► 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  a  bridge  of  wood 
|)ad  been  made  across  the  river,  prior  to  the 
erection  of  the  stone  bridgje,  in  1^47 ;  but  the 
lecord   already   quoted  invalidates  the  assertion* 

f  Back  qr  Beck|  is  the  Sajum  oanie  of  a  riv^r. 
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For  it   appears  that  two  dintinct   markets  were 
ibmerly  held,  one  on  each  side   of  the  river,   in 
consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  a  passage  over  it. 
Bristol-bridge  was  built  when  the  river  was  about 
two  hundred  feet  broad ;  it  consisted  of  four  nar- 
roxv  elliptic   arches,    supported    by   three    massy 
pillars,  which   occupied  nearly  one  hundred  feet 
of  the  channeL    I'he  bridge  was  only   nine   feet 
broad,  and  this  narow  passage  was  rendered  stiJI 
fnore  incommodious,   by   the  erection  of  liouses, 
supported   by   small  gothic  arches  on  each  side, 
^vhich  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  lane.     But  ai 
this  early   period  in  the  history  of  the  population 
and  commerce  of  Briijtol,  few  carriages  were  used 
in    this  kingdom,  and  those  comparatively  small. 
Coaches  and  waggons  were  then  equally  unknown.* 
The  saddle  horse,  and  the  palfrey  for  the  pomp 
of  a  processicHi,  or  the  purposes  of  travelling  or 
hunting,  and  the  pack-horse  for  the  conveyance 
of  merchandise,  were   then   adequate   to  all   the 
purposes  of  trade  or  recreation.     The  population 
of  the  country  was  then  comparatively  few,  and 
the  extent  of  Bristol    itself  inconsiderable.      The 
following  curious  account  of  a  pompous  proces* 
sion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bristol  over  the  bridge, 
*when   it   was   first  opened  for  public  accommo* 

*  Coaches   Mere    first  introduced  iuto   England    in   the  reign   of 
Queen  ElisalKtb,  A.  D.  IbW. 
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dation,  is  taken  from  an  ancient  manuscript,  ths 
authentioitj  of  which  has  been  disputed,  but 
undoubtedly  the  joyous  event  was  celebrated  with 
great  festivity. 

"On  Fridaie   was   the  tyme  fixed   for  passing 
the    newe    brydire,   about    the   tyme  of  the  tol- 
lynge   the   10th  clock.       Master   Grcggorie   Dal- 
}3en3*e,   mounted  on  a  fergreync  horse,  enfor.iied 
maister  maior  all  thyngs  were  prepared,   and  two 
beadles  went  fyrst  strcingc  fresh  stre,   next  came 
a  manne  drest  up  as  follows.     Hose  of  goat  skyn, 
crine  part  outwards,  doublet  and  waystcoat  also, 
over  which   a   white  robe  without  sleeves,  much 
like  an   albe,    but  not  so  long,  reaching  but  to 
his  lends,   a  girdle  of  azure  over  his  left  shoul- 
der reached  also  to  his  lends,  on   the  ryght,  and 
doubled  back  to  his  left,  bucklyng  with  a  goul* 
den  buckel,  dangled  to  his  knee,  thereb}^  repre- 
sentyne  a  Saxon  elderman.        In  his   hande  he 
bare  a   shield,  the  maistrie   of  Gille   a   Brogton, 
who    painted    the  same,     representynge    Saincte 
Warburgh  crossing   the  forde.       Then   a    mickle 
strong  manne  in  annour  carred  a  huge  anlace  ; 
after  whom  came  six  claryons  and  six   niinstrclls, 
who  sang  the  song  of  Saincte   Warburgh  ;   then 
came  master  maior,    mounted  on  a   white  horse 
dyght  with  sable  trappins  wrought  about  by  tlie 
nuones  of  Saincte  Kenna,  with  gould  and  silver ; 
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his  hajr  brayded  with   ribbons,  and  a  chaperon, 
*ith   the  auncient  arms   of   Brightstowe,  fasten- 
ed on   bis  forehead.      Maister   maire  bare  in  his 
hande  a  goulden  rodde,    and    a    congeon  squier 
bare  in   his   hande,   his  helmet  waulking  by    the 
syde  of  the  Iwrse :  then  came  the  eldermen  and 
CI  tie    broders   moiJhted     on  sable    horses,   dyght 
with    white   trappings    and  *  plumes,    and   scarlet 
copes  and  chapaus,  haveing  thereon  sable  plumes  ; 
after  them  the  preests  and  freeres,  parish   men- 
dicants and  seculars,  some  syngyng  Saincte  War- 
burgh's    song,    others   soundyng  claryona  thereto 
and  others     some    citrialles. — In    thilke    manner 
reechyng  the  brydge,  the  manne  with  the  anlace 
stode  on  the  fyrst  top   of  a  mound,  yred   in  the 
*midst   of  the   brydge ;  then   went   up  the  manne 
with    the   sheelde,   after   him    the   tnynstrels   and 
•  clarions;    and   then     the   preests    And   freeres  all 
in   white  albs,  makyng   a    most   goodlye   shewe; 
the  maior  and   eldermen   standyng  ground,  they 
sang    with    the  sound    of    claryoris,    the   song  of 
Saincte   Baldwin,  which  being   done   the   manne 
on   the  top  threwe  with  grcete  myght  his  anlace 
into   the  sec,   and  the  claryons  sounded  an  aun- 
tient  charge   and  forlyn  :    then  they  sang   again 
the  song  of  Saincte  Warburgh,  and  proceeded  up 
Chryst's  Hill   to    the  Cross,   where   a  Latin  ser- 
mon   was    preeched  by    Ralph     de  Blundeville. 
And  wyth  the   3ound  of  claryon    theie   againe 
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went  to  the.  brydge  and  there  dined  spendyng, 
the  rest  of  the 'date  in  sports  and  plaies,  the 
fjT^e^es  of  Sf^inipte  Aug^stin  dpeying  the  plaie  of 
the  knygbtes  of  Bristowe,  makyog  a  great  fire 
on  Kynwulph  Hill/' 

King  Henry  IH.  by  a  charter,   dxited  at  Wood*^ 
stock,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  reign,  A.  ^D. 
1246,  confirmed  the  charter  of  King  John  to  the 
burgesses  of  Bristol  ;  and  he  granted  them,  as  an 
additional,  privilege,,  that  they  should  not  be  mo^ 
lasted  biy  any  pf    hia  wardens   of  the  forest  for 
venison  foqnd  within  the  walls  of  the  town.,  .This 
grant,  however,  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  oiatter 
pf. courtly  than   utility ;    but   it  might,  be  con* 
^id^rf^.  valuable  in  an  age  when  the  chace  y^^ 
one  of  the  principal  amuseiqents  of  both  soverejgi) 
and;pepple.     About  this  period  stones   w^ere ^?^t 
up  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  corporation. 

In  the  year  1253,  King  Henry  bestowed  upon 

Prince  Edward,  his  son,  a  grant  of  Ireland,  with 

the  earldom   of  Chester,   the  town   and  castle  of 

Bristol,  and.  all  his  dominions  on  the  .Continent* 

The  king»  in  consequence  of  bis  e3(ac.Uons.QC»DiCQ- 

perty  from  the  inhabitants  of  London,   and  of\jifiT 

(jities,  became  very  unpopular;  he  alsQ  extejided 

his  rapacity  to  the  We^ht   whom   he  considered 

as  his  own  subjects,  and  compelled   to  pay  tri« 

p  2 
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bute  ;  but  they  soon  becrttne  impatient,  and  had 
recourse  to  armtf,  itidetnnifying  thertifeehres  by 
pliiiidfering  the  defenceless  EngTisK  \*ho  inhabited . 
the  borders.  The  tyrannic^  cotiduct  of  Henry  ex- 
cited the  resentment  of  the  barons,  who  were 
indignant  at  seeing  the  most  considerable  posts 
enjoyed  by  foreigners.  "  This,*"  sfays  a  c^bdid 
historian,*  "  is  usually  the  motive  which  stirs 
up  the  zeal  of  great  men  ;  this  is  what  makes 
them  such  miglity  stickltrs  for  the  good  of  the 
jiiiblic.  If  their  own  private  interest  was  not 
joined  to  that  of  the  kingdom,  in  vaiin'wofltd  it 
be  texpected  that  the  nobles  would  expose  theif 
lives  and  fortunes  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  an 
Ihjtrtred*  people/'  Among  other  cklamftieh,  the 
jjeopte  were  afHicted  with  ti  dreadful  fanfilne  in 
the  year  1256.  Provisions  were  so  stafce  at 
'Bristol,  that  wheat*  was  sold  for  the  exhorbitant 
price  of  sixteen  shillings  a  bushel ;  add  many  of 
the  common  people  devoured  the  carcases  of  dogs. 


y  •^ 


Bdbre  King  Henry  provoked  the  barons  to 
open  hostilities,  ne  suihmoned  a  parlianyent  to 
meet  at  Oxford  ;  ahd  apprehensive  that  tHe  maje* 
c6Htehts  would  fnake  preparations  which'  he  cpuld 
not  counteract,  he  gave  them  a  positive  ^prdn^ise 
that  he  would  jpiii  With  them  in  redressiii^  all 
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abuses.    On  tlie  jday  appointed)  the  barons^  at* 
tended   bj  all  Ahsit  owed  them  QiiUtarj  service, 
cahrM?  anne4   to  Oxford.      Ttrenttjr-fdur  caniinis*< 
sioners  jwere  #Jficted,  twelve  af  wiioni  were  chosen 
h^  the  ikiiig,  9M  itjveke  by  tiie  barow  j    apd 
Simon  d.e  JljlopUfofit,  Earl  of  Leicester^  iKas^ciioMa 
presidei^t.  .  TJbese,CQ(fimissio<^s,«lrQ)r;Upt  'wtf.  jirli. 
cles,*  ,t^  vhich  the .  p^rliato^nt  ireserrsd  m  pofrer 
ta  aibld  apch  Qt^ery  a^  ^^uul^  .be  ^deaaial  wdeed* 
sarjr  ipr  JtUe  ^opd.pfjlJbp.^tate.     ,; 

^in^  ^^^yf  thvis  (^Q^ived  ;pf  hia  piiert>gatltfeS„ 
was  .obliged  to  ^i^l^t  vto  e^ei^y 'thiitg  the  gov<^N 
pors  ,w«re  pleased  to  pre^be  tb  him;  but  Pnncfe 
Edward  was  averse  from   the  barons.  .  .'El^e  princ«f 

f 

*  The  articles  w^re  as  fQllows,  ,an<)  afford   a^^fioj^le  ^rgof  .#f 
Cb^  lordly  indcpeiificttce  and  public,  spirit  of  th^  barons  of  tjif^t  ^e. 

'<L  That  tire  ktng  sbdifld  confiim  the  Great   Ckartcf,  frhich^ 
Jmd  fvoiQ  so  oanf  ti|iieB-  lb  ^%«i;nre,  without  any  ttf^i. 

"  II.Ti^at  the  o^f^  ^rf"  t|iiaC.4^iHHiar5:iil|<mM-;^'giTen  Mk 
^p^rson  of  fit  capacity  an<jl   integrity;   that  wquld  -^  juf1>^«  As/«^V 
id  th^  ]^r'as  the  rich»  without  distinction. 

♦•Jfl.  I'hjit  the  diaileeflof,  trcAsurfer,  justices,    and  other  officers 
§Bd  |fublf9  mfnif^i^.shaaid  be  thos^hy  the  four  abA  i^ntf.      ' 
/'  [V.  That,;|ie  custody  oC  fth^  >^iq8*s  q^ties^  and  af  iriii  stcan^ 
holds,  should    be  left  .to  |  the  care    of,  the   f^ur  .i^^d  twef^y»  .  JltlV> 
iiUliifA^itjiAi  iUin^  to  such  as  were  wellaffected  to  the  state. 

lH^y.  iribtt)^  lihqnM  be  deatU  for  .any  (Person,  of  what  clegrce  or 
^f^  ,Y^p^y\f/t^  t^  'fnwe^-  dlrtcMjr  or  tdditectlyi  what  shotitd  ^e 
ovu^ed^  th^four^f(pd|,t^  .         .       >..:  •      ;• 

*^*V1.  fikt  thepariiM^  flt^ef^t^n^^fl  jFCMi)^ 

nana  «lk4  Aitttti^^ir'iikura  W  ja^^  necesdir/  for  the  wttS^  of 
tbekiogdoov'*  i 
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had  raised  some  foreign  troops,  under  pretence  or 
einpl  lyinj;  them  against  the  Welch,  who  conti- 
nued to  make  predatory  incursions  on  the  Eng- 
lish side  of  the  Severn,  and  even  extended  their 
depredations  to  the  vicinity  of  Bristol.  But  Ed- 
ward s  piincipal  motive  for  assembling  troops,  was 
to  oppose  the  barons.  Being  destitute  of  money 
to  pay  his  army,  he  went  to  London,  and  led  his^ 
armeil  partisans  to  the  new  Temple,  which  he 
plundered  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  which  the 
citizens  had  deposited  in  the  treasury  of  the  tem- 
plars. .  This  outrage  excited  the  clamour  of  the 
HifTerers,  but  the  prince  caused  the  money  lo  be 
conveyed  to  AVindsor  Castle,  where  he  had  placed 
a  strving  garrison. 

A  civil  war  ensued  in  12()3.  King  Tien ry  con- 
tinued inactive  in  the  Tower  of  London,  while 
the  barons  made  themselves  masters  of  Glocester, 
Hereford,  Bridgnorth,  Worcester^  and  Tewkes- 
bury. Meanwhile  Prince  Edward  was  not  inac- 
tive. He  thought  it  expedient  to  lay  in  provi- 
sions and  military  stores,  for  the  use  of  his  gar- 
rison in  Bristol  Castle.  On  his  arrival  in  Bris* 
tol,  he  issued  orders  to  the  inhabitants  to  fur-; 
nish  the  requisite  stores  at  their  own  e^pisi|ce; 
but  the  minds  of  the  people  b^ing  already  irri- 
tated against  his  father,  on  account  of  his  former 
exactions,  they  not  only  refused  compliance,  I^ut 
totfipeRed  the  prince  tp  retire  ba^ii{j$.  j\st  Uik  fofc 
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tress,  -which  they  immediately  besieged.      In   this 
situation,  convinced  that  he  could  not  Hold  out 
long,  and    unwilling  to-  exasperate  the   populace^ 
he   sent   for  the   Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  then 
happened  to  be  in  Bristol.     During  the  interview 
he  declared  to  the  prelate,  that  his  intention  was 
to  espouse   the  party  of  the  barons,  but   he  watjted 
first   to  try    whether  he  could  persuade  his  father 
to  grant  them  satisfaction   without  coming    to  ex- 
tremities. .  This  apparently  pacific  disposition-  in- 
duced   the  jbishop    to  interfere'   in  the    prinoe's 
behalf   with    the  besiegers.      iJe  nepossettted  '-  to 
them  tliat  it  was  injurious    tx>  the!  peai^er  of  the 
nation   to  detain  the  prince  at  subh  a  juncturei 
and  pg)n)ised  to  accompany  him  to  Londbn,  for 
the    purpose  pf   med/ation:      T}ie  blockade  was 
immediately  rai^d;  Prince  Kdward  passed  in  safety 
'   through  a   crowd    of  the  armed   citizens,  who  an 
hoiir  before  were  in  open  hostility,  and^  accom* 
panied  by  the  bishop,  sjet  out  for  London.     Wlien 
tiiejrayellerfi.  arrived  at  Egham^  bowtwer,  Prince 
Edward  set    spurs    to  his  horse,   and   rode   full 
speed   to  the  castie  of  Windsor ;  .while  tlie  bif^op;> 
exasperated  at  hi^  eq4ijvooat^<)ii„  proceeded  «6  tli« 
metropolis,   and  coj^iain^d:  to  tlie*  .banom*  /who  • 
resolved  to  besiege  the  castle  immediately*. 

PoiSf??!  ^^^^^^*  finding  Windsor  .Castl^  uiifc 
provided  for  a  siege*  resolved  to  amuse  th^  barons 
bj  a  negflcflatioo,  and'fiiif  that  purpose  he  went 
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U>  mmt  th^  Earl  of  Leicester,  wfao  was  advanc- 
ing tvith  his  army  towards  Windsor.  He  met 
that  general  at  Kingstdn-npoa-Thames ;  biit  not 
beidg  able  tti  bring  the  Object  of  dispute  to  an 
amicable  termination,  the  prince  tvas  seized  by 
the  advice  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  a6  he  was 
preparing  t^  retam  to  the  fortress** 

.  prince  Edward  was  afterwards  liberated,  and 
during  the  contest  between  the  king  and  Uie 
baroosiy^  distinguished  hiinself  by  his  ^brarery,  par- 
ticularly at  the  Ibattle  of  Evesham,  in  the  year 
i365,  wheie.  he  not  only  gained  A  complete' vic- 
tory^ but  had  the  satisfaction  to  set  tiie  king 
his  father  at  liberty,  who  had  been  a  t^aptive 
iQurteen  owriths/f-  This  vidtbry  bbtaiiied'  over 
the  J^anoos,  was  fatal  to  their  power,  and  the 
tiy^tom  q£  feudal  guverumeat,  which  had  pre- 
vailed in  Engknd  from  .  the  time  of  the  con- 
qiiest  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Evefrham,  th^ 
Wictmiom  Prince  Edward  bbHeged'  a^dd  tdok 
Bristol  Castk,  which  wai'  tlieni 'galrHsoned  by 
iJpe  partisans  of  the  barons. '  He  afler^vards  .fined 
iba  inhabitants  pf  Bristol '  otib^  thob^aUd  pobnds^ 
as  a  pnoishmeiit  fbr  their  fonMerrevdt    - 

Id  the  year  127S  King  Henry  diedi,  aod  his 
«14e»t  soUk    Fi&iKe    MWea^,   ina   'vtatiidmiaAy 

•  Wl*^  of  W<(itB»iijftv...      .  it  i»»9*)ii    5.    0 
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chosen  bji  the  barons  as  his  siicciessoh  Ed^aM 
ifaai  then  absenl  oo  tfad  Continent;  but  on  hm 
Minira  to  England  in  1274,  he  Mtras  crow^nedif 
asd  immediately  after  his  coronatioui  apppiatedt 
GSommiasioQfers  to  go  throu^  Ihe'  comities^  and> 
examine  into  and  punish  the  misdemeaDors  o£ 
those,  magistrates  who  had  abused  their  autho- 
nty  b>  acts  6f  oppression. 

King  Edwardf  who,  ddring  the  civil  nrar  Usui 
3N^Rpoed  natty  injariea  from  Lleweliyn  Prince  of 
"W^iles^.'aQivv  9ft$QlVed  W  present  him  fnorm  doing 
^POF  i»M^W  ^  mischief.  .  Whilq  he  was  rnkkiag 
prepanaitlooa  tot  iavadl^  Warles,  Jfour  shjps-  b64 
l^i.4ir.)lP  the  pwt  gl  Bmtol  caip^red'  a  ves^ 
ifSil  AfM?  t^fii  ^slmli  ^tf  Scilly^  aai  bba»d  of  ivhich 
^raa  qn^  of  »tHe  ^  ^fwgbtfers  of  thb  late  Earl  -if 
Leicester,  who  was  contracted  to  Lfiso^eflyni 
The  prize  was  particularly  acceptable  to  the 
S^ii4^  :^l»)  .it9  wcfr  deprived  ain:«beiiigr:  of/iiis 
4li{)fcl4ed:Illridefr  aid  beki  Tin  ^taptifit^r  th^rduugb* 
Aer  ^f  hi^'  <liicQ  ^rmidable  [.v^oment;.-/  Tht 
^pfince>.,4em^n^fid[Jji»i  brttfi^i:.|3utiexpeiii€nagcl  tlie 
dm|»rtiit^tiQ»)n9i6  %.;atem  rafusa^;?  aotbib^i  tfc«ft)e>- 
$cffi^  remt^ei  fbdl  mk  appead  tb  tHe  if»oti!^i^Iii 
i\»  course  (if  ttbe  iMinittMi  q/S-tik^^^^^'Myitan^iv^ 
.^MSred    Wakfi,'.  /ai^>iioampdlied>  1;^  '^ItsJugMjr 

was  obliged  to  pay  fifty  thousand  poAttAipmiA 
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hold  the  isle  of  Anglesey  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, under  the  annual  tribute  of  one  thousand 
inaTks.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  the 
king  restored  the  lady  to  whom  Llewellyn  was 
contracted,  and  did  him  the  honour  to  assist  at 
his  nuptials.  ^ 

'  •  •* 
In  the  year  1285,  King  Edward  came  from 
Wales  to  Bristol,  about  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, and  restored  to  the  citizens  their  charter, 
which  they  had  forfeited  by  encroaching  upoa 
the  rights  of  the  constable  of  the  castle.  He 
also  kept  his  court  in  this  city,  and  solemnized 
the  festival  of  Christmas  here.  During  his  stay, 
he  held  a  private  council,  but.  no  gene^l  par- 
liament; and  having  established 'bi^  court  of 
chancery  in  this  city,  he  went  with  his  fkriiilj 
to  London. 

..wAtDong  other  in)  provenients  Jm  Rri^tol*  add  its 
■vicinity,  the  parish  <church  of  St.  'Mtiry  Red- 
cliff  was  founded  in.  the  year  1292^  by  Simon 
de  Burton,  an '  o|)u1ent  inha^Htant,  who  waft 
afterwards  chosen  iinayor  sir-  tlaies»  >  He  ^  alsd 
erected  an  alnisAoibse  in  Uie  Long. RW^' called 
J^ton's  Almsrbousltv  bvt  did  ndt  live  to  finish 
t-he  building  of  tbqi.churdiyinrhich' ••'was  afteiv 
irards  continued  b|f  iWilliiltii  €anDings«. -a  noh 
.nMTcbliQl;^  ■    !    .  ..  (It  V  .i  •.  \  U  F))t:i'J)  t-.j 
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In  the  year   1306   tbe»  king:took  a  .taUaga.'Tof 
all  the.  dt  en  bolx)ughs,  aod  towns,  in  Eagland;; 
and   on  this  occasion .  the  ■.  Burgfesses   of   Pristol 
paid  fdur  hundred  poiAdstiUito  the  rpyal  treasury. 
;     •■■,■'     '.  '    '•     •••   '1''   V  ?■•  '>■  ■•        t   ,  .   ■!   i         ..   ■     . 
:  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Ki^ig,  jEdward  JI.^ 
Gaveston,    his  favourite»>.  b^ianie;  'SO    unp^xpularj 
that  the  parlJamenfej)ietition«J  the  k^^gjf?  b^isti, 
himv.  'Ediaratd  .consieat^d;  ^tUK  great  :r€luc;t5nce,, 
and  having:  ajppointfijd^  G|aYfstp)»,.gowrnor  of  Ire- 
land,   he  .^jQCO||ip^Hifd.r^nv.i(^    Bristol    on    his 
way  :tQ  :|fetrt;lsi*»gdow.j  The.  coraparatire    value 
o^  ..pwiey  ./w|lli:94>p!barr)hyx'*'^  "Pnc^s  .fixed,  by 
rjoyal  aulbority,;  to  jthp    foUonying   articles,:  sold 
in    the  markets' of  this  city,  in   the  year    ISll. 
The     best     corn-fed     ox,    twenty-tiour    sjiillings; 
gmss-fed,   sixteen   shillings;    a  /at,; stall-fed  ;C|i>w, 
in^elve  shillings';  grass^fed,   ten  <  shi.lUngs  ;..  a  fat 
sheep,  twenty  :  penc€;'  a    sh^rn  >hisep,    fpuriteen 
pence :  a,  fat  hog,  two  years  old,>  three  shillings 
iind  four  pence ;  a  goose,  two  pence  halfpenny ;  a 
cappn^  twofience;  a  h^n,  ppd  penny  ;  four.pige9as, 
one  penny ;  and  two   dozen  of  eggs,  one  penny. 
Such  a  regulation  was  certainly  arbitrary,  and  could 
be  attended  with  no  beneficial  ej^sct. .  ladqed  at' 
this  early  period,  the  necessaries  of  life  were  subject 
to  such  frequent  variations  in  price,  as  sufficiently 
prove   the  imperfect  state  of  agriculture. 
Vol.  1.  Q 


M^ny  cM^miltaiiti '  ciiiiiuiiiist^ces  pretcntfed 
the  inditttmuft  exbitMCis  <if  the  peopie.  T\ib 
petty  walfdie  of  net^bboiariAf  barons ;  the  fxe« 
quent  dept^datimil  ^  pdbbtvii  Wiu><  imued  fnon 
the  forests  with  the  ferocity  of  wild  beasts,  and 
pkmdeved  tlid  (deTeMetess  vitiagifers;  tli«  ii»p6r< 
feiM;  admitfisnratidfi  of  the'  kmrs^  in  oonsequence 
Off  the  unsettled  state  bf  the  gov^rtitnteaty  and 
tfeie  frequency  of  cirtt  vMtr^  in  whii^h  tihe  young^ 
mett  of  tiie  t;oantiy  vem  ^crificed  to  the  am« 
bttion  y>f  competitors  f^r  regjbl  power,  ftt  once 
^spirited  the  tkgt4euftBtist  and  lite  iliatmf)»fttiirer« 
At  the  present  happy  perl^d,^  when  we.  ar-e  pr*- 
tected  in  oar  tibetties  by  '  established  laws*  w« 
ctiti  «cafceTy  «onedve  tile  ttiiseriible  state  of  the 
coannon  people  during  Ihe  feudal  system.  The 
peasantry,  who  were  ioecessstiated  to  pass  theit 
)ive»  in  ft  state  of  hopeless  vaSsala^  felt  no  in*> 
'<Kit«nient  40  industry ;  and  if  an  ingenious  indi« 
iFidual  invented  a  usefid  implement  of  husbandry 
^r  mannfadiuTe^  his  merit  was  generally  .nnno» 
iSeed,  nnd  umewlnrded.  It  was  therefore,  only 
Hy  tile  snceessfbl  eiertion  of  .superior  strength 
nnd  courage,  that  a  vassal  tiouM  hope  for  the 
)tapphie»  q£  emftnttipationv 
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'CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH. 


X^URiNG  the  ^hort  aod  calamitous  reign  of 
Edward  n.  Bmtol  wa§  the  scene  of  several 
important  political  c;vents.  The  king,  by  his 
injudtcious  >  partiality  for/  particular,  favouritesi 
exasperated  tlie  barons ; ;  nay,  th^e  affection  of  liis 
queen,  Isabella,  became  alienated.  His  inglori- 
6usr  and  unsuccesivful  war  against  thc;  Scots  served 
to  render  Edward  still  more  unpopular ;  ,and  thje 
e^ite  of  the  state  were^  aggravated  by  a  dearth 
add';  famine,  which  prevailed  throughout  Eng- 
land in  1316,  and,  was  so  dreadful  that  the 
people^  were,  ready  to  devour  one  another.  Even 
in  the  west  of  England,  a  tract  remarkable  for 
feftility,  the.  famine  was  so  intolerable,  that  we 
ate  told  ^^  the .  prisoners!  in  the  prison  of  Bristol 
did  pluek  and  tear ,  those  that  were  newly  brought 
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\nf  and  devoured  them  half  alive/'*  A  prohi^ 
bition  was  issued  against  brewing  any  sort  of 
beer,  upon  pain  of  death;  but  the  ravages  of 
famine  were  succeeded  by  those  of  disease,  and 
an  epidemic  dysentery  was  so  fatal,  that  the 
hving  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  bury  the  dead. 

But  ey^ii   tho^   dreadful    Qatywial    visitations 
seem  to  have  had  no  bene6cial  influence  upon 
tlie  moral   conduct  of    King   Edward.     His    fa- 
vourite Gaveston,  who  in  1312  sought  refuge  in 
Scarborough  Castle  fi^om-  the  vengeanee  of   the 
confederated  ba roils,   had  been  seized    by  tfaftm 
and   put  to  death,   without    even   the  iorfiMl«ljr 
of  a  trial ;   but  his  place  at  couct  wasi  wqr  «f- 
terwards  occupied  hy  Hugh  Spencer,,  tk^  ^9^B 
high  chamberlain,  who  with  his  fathi^  thfi  {fWl 
of  Winchester,   by  aduktion  obtained  3n..usev^ 
dancy  over  their  wea-k  soitereign.    The  iMsd  of 
Edward  resembled  one  of  the  plafOta  knwvBi  \^ 
the  name  of  creepers,  whic^   requaM   atrppbiAj 
left  to  hitnself,   he  W9d    irresolute   and    puaiUiih 
niknous,  a  sovereign  of  all  otbevs  the  moiit  i^ 
adequate  to  govern  this^  natiott^    Quce&isnlielte) 
a  woman  of  an  imperious  urif^,  wna^  4i%liHs4 
with  the  iknbetiliti  of  her   royitl    Cbnsorb?  wmi 
hhving  obtained-  perttisrioo  fnm  him  tm^'tga^f^iM 

*  M.  S,  Annab  of  Bristol. 
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visit  to  ber  btother^.  Charles  King  of  Fmnctt, 
she  0ct  saH  for  Iier  native  country,  acodmfia- 
nied  bjr  her  soki^  PrioGe  Edward.  The  king  btd 
ocm«ented  to  ber  vojage  at  ike  soggestioti  tMf  the 
Niincto,  who  predrnded  tk».t  her  influenes  widi 
her  brother  would  promote  a  f«c<i>ncilialioB  hfw 
twecn  that  sovereign  and  Edward,  who  were 
Uien  itmkiitg  prepaiations  fot  war.  M  thectMirt 
ot'.Buris  the  infanxHis  Mortimer,  Avbo  had  mad«  bis 
escape  from  England,  is  supposed  to  have  reaewod 
1)«»    «rii|tinal    in4e>course    with    Queen    IsabeHa. 

.DtiniDg  her  tesidietice  att  the  cowrt  ef  Fratioe, 
the;  Qoeen  tof   Enghtiiid  eeteved    into  a  project 
to  dethtone  btr  husband,  and  place  Prinos  Ed- 
wfeird  upon  the  ^rone.    Intiiaation  of  this  «9*- 
fpirM;jr    having    bete    coram  unicatfid    to    King 
Edtravd,  he  dec)a/kied  wiar  tagainst  France  m  the 
year    ISd^t  but   the  t^raii»i<}al  coadtiet  of  the 
two  SpencfeFs,  his  favourites^  iacreased    the  |iie« 
pnkr  odium  to  kuch  a  degree  agaiast  tfae    uo^ 
liaf^y  soverei/^,    tbiat  verj  few    troiofts    raUied 
round  his  standatd.    1»  the  .mean  time*  Is«biiU)i'« 
fitrtisatis  were  a<ilif«  m  1bme;«lang  the  diseofi- 
tents  of  the  |«ople,  and  prepafiipg  them  lor  apee 
rebelKoiu    On  the  »9d  of  $qp|t0ml»«r»  ^^2^,  the 
queen  invaded  England,  with  an  army  of  three 
^bowMkttA  men*^  fCon>»«iadftA  :b/ .  Jobft  de  geinault. 
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who  was  permitted,  as*  a  particular  hoboilt,  -to 
Myle  himself  the  knight  of  his  royal  mistress.^ 
and  wear  her'  favours.  This  hostile  arm}'  landed 
in  Siiffolk,  where  the  queen/s  standards*  were 
sooi>  joined  by  a  nuimerous^  arrtytraisied  bjr  the 
enemies  of  the  Spencers.  .'/,.'    \ 

At  this  juncture  the  unfortunate  Edward  was 
entirely  deserted  by  his  subjected,  and -ritirctf  to 
the  west  of  England,  accompanied  by  the  Speu- 
cers,  and  a  few  adherents.  On  his  arrival  in 
Bristol  he  was  received  by  the  inhabitants  with 
their  characteristic  loyalty ;  but  6nding  that  he 
was  unable  to  raise  a  sufficient  army,  to  meet 
his  enemies  in  the  field,  he  rashly  resolved  to 
abandon  his  country,  and  seek  an  asylum  ia 
Ireland.  With  this  intention,  he  left  Hugh 
Spencer,  the  elder.  Earl  of  Winchester,  with  a 
small  garrison  to  defend  the  city  of  Bristol,  and 
embarked  from  this  port  for  Ireland,  attended 
by  a  few  faithful  adherents.  But  the  king  was 
driven  back  by  contrary  winds,  on  the  coa^  of 
Wales,  and  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
abbey  of  Neath.  Meanwhile  Queen  Isabella 
.  proceeded  by  a  rapid  march,  at  the  head  of  a 
well  appointed  army,  in  pursuit  of  the  king: 

•  •    .   .  '  ■■'.'-' 

During  the  progress  of  her  troops,  they  com- 
mitted several  depredations  on  the  property  of 
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the    inhabitants    of  the    tract  over    which   they 

inarched.    The  Eari  of  Hainault's  followers,  who 

composed  part  of  her  army,  actually  carried  away 

in   carts  to   Bristol   all   the   wheat  and   oats  be^ 

longing  to  the  inhabitants  of  Clingre  Hamlet^  in 

Berkeley   Hundred,  Glocestershire-*    The  queen^s 

army   besieged    Bristol  with  such  vigour,   that  at 

tlie  expiration  of  three  days,  Spencer  was  obliged 

to  make  an  unconditional  surrender  of  the  city 

and    castle.     The    vengeful    queen   had   now   an 

opportunity  of  punishing  the  Earl  of  Winchester 

for  his  former  presumption.     Hie  was  ninety  years 

of  age,    but  that  consideration    did   not  prevent 

the  revenge  of  a  vindictive    female,    iVho    gave 

orders  that  he  should   be  gibbeted   in   complete 

armour.     After  hanging  two  days,  his  body  wal 

by  her  directions    taken   down,    cut    in    pietes, 

and  given  to  the  dogs,  and  his  head  exposed  on 

the  top  of  a  pole  at  Winchester.     Such  was  the 

lelentless  vengeance  of  this  cruel  and  adulterous 

woman. 

Queen  Isabella  continued  some  days  at  Bris* 
tol,  where  she  issued  a  proclamation'  by  whicli 
the  king  was  summoned  to  reassume  the  reiro 
of  government,  in  conformity  to  the  advice  <tf 
liis  barons ;  but  as  the  sovereign  did  not  appear, 

•  SnyUie'a  lives,  p«  84S. 
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{^rii^cQ  ]ij>i;Waxd  w^s  declared  regent  d  tiling  hU 
f<l(t)er's,  9)>9f^e.    XUc  youngpr  Spencier  was  pro- 
^)]firQe4  ^  Uaitoft.  and  9  reward  of  two  thousand 
pQ)in49 .  otfere^I    by   the  qupen  fgr  his  apprehen- 
4ipps  in  ^onseqiiqnce  of  which  he  wa^  soon  after* 
wardpidifiy^iTered  with  the  kiog»  at  Neath  Ahbey* 
iifrJiere  they  were?  both:  made  prisoners  by  Henry 
id  X^aiy^a^terp    The  royal  captive  and  hjs  favourite 
▼©re  conc^ttctpd  to  Moninputh  Castle  till  fartlier 
ordef^;  and.  at  a  CQuqcil  summoned  by  Isabella, 
il    was,  r^olved    that    the    Bishop   of   Hereford 
tboMid  b)B  yejit.  tp  demand  the  great  seal  of  the 
)(ing,  th«t  the  qu/een  might  thus  be  legally  au- 
thorisod  %o  cnqvene  a.  parliament.    But  the  im* 
patience  of  tt^is.  impl?(cable  womsin  to  be  revenged 
ctf  h^  enefliics^  wou)d  not  p<^rmit  her  to  await 
the  deci^ifm  of  parliament;  she  hast<ened  to  Here- 
fwdj  where  she  caused  Spencer  tp  be  tried,  and 
ej^ec^vted  oq  a  gibbet  fifty  feet  high.    Three  ad- 
i^Knts  ?n4  ministers  qf  the  king  were  likewise 
sacrificed  to  the  popular  hatred. 

4t  th^  mfe^ifig  of  parliaxnent  in  1S27|  the 
Jmfeg,  WM  depQ«ied  by  ap  unanimous  vote,  and 
Urines  £dw9rd  chpse^  hjs  successor.  Young  E4^ 
^wajd,  1V88  ^?CQ?^ing^  pvocl^injii^d  kip^  in  West- 
MisvMr  HaJJj..  Wb^  the  i]^ws  pf  thii;/rigQrouf 
sentence  of  th^  psrliament  against  an  unfortu- 
nate sovereign   was    cpn^inunicated    to   Isabella^ 
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that  dissfertiblihg*  woman  atfectfed  to  he  grifeVeil. 
and  ^ed  tears ;  the  prince  who  Was  thfeft  irt  thfe 
fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  was  s6  itiuch  sftfec^te^ 
on  thfe  ocfcasion,  that  with  iim  tenderness  and 
gferiero?iity  of  a  great  mind,  hb  solemnly  v&Wtd 
not  to  accept  the  cirbwn  during  his  father*s  life 
without  his  consent.  A  deputation  was  therefore 
^rtt  to  Kenel Worth  Castle,  where  the  deposed 
Sofeireign  was 'then  confined,  to  receive  his  i^sij^- 
iriiCion. 

iThe  de|)rftatibn  Consisted  of  three  bishops,  tWo 
'fearls,  two  barons,  two  abbots,  and  Judge  Trus^d, 
who  was  nominated  special  proiy  for  the  people. 
When  the  deputies  were  introduced  to'  the  idng^ 
'he  was  drtfiised  in  mourning;  and  an  interview 
•*rltfc;  h?s  fOrmidible  eneniies  so  completely  ov^r- 
tpb\vfer6d  his  feelings  that  he  fainted.  On  his 
-t^ovti*y  he  was  init)rmed  of  the  purport  of  th6ir 
visit,  and   fbhnally  resigned  the  crown,   sdep^re, 

and  other  ensigns   of  royalty,  into  'ftieii*   ha^nds. 

Trits^l  then  renbunced  his  allegiance  in  the 
'iiame  of  ihe  'people,  in  the  'following  words. 
^  I  Winiam  TruSiel,  of  the  parliament  and  of 
iihe* whole  Englisli  nati'6h  procurator,  db  declare 
ih  lli^li-  fiime,  'idhd  *by  their  authority,  that  'l 
^okef)4ndt6traci^ihe'hdrfaage  w^icK  I  did  ybu^ 

and  from  this    time  forward   do  deprive  you  of 

royal  power,  and  prot^t  never  more  to  obey  you 
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as  my  king/^*  The  liigb  steward  then  broke  his 
staflT,  and  declared  that  all  the  king's  officers  were 
discharged  from  his  service.  Such  were  the  cere- 
monies which  attended  the  deposition  of  the 
unfortunate  Edward  II.  in  the  forty-third  year  of 
Lis  age,  and  twentieth  of  his  reign. 

On  the.  return  of  the  commissioners  from  Kenel- 
worth  Castle,  Prince  Edward  was  proclaimed  a 
second  time,  under  the  name  of  Edward  III.  and 
on  Candlemas  Uay,  having  previously  received  the 
order,  of  knighthocxi,  by  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  he  was  crowned  at  Westminster  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury .f 

Immediately  after  the  coronatipn  of  the  young 
king,  twelve  regents  were  nominated  by  parli- 
ament to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  state, 
during  his  minority.  His  mother.  Queen  Isa- 
bella, did  not  venture  to  oppose  their  authority, 
but  she  conducted  herself  with  such  address, 
that  none  but  her  creatures  had  any  share  in 
tlie  government.  Her  minion,  Roger  Mortimer, 
was  appointed  prime  minister,  and  exercised  his 
authority  with  all  the  insolence  of  an  elated  fe- 
vourite,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  regents ;  but 
such  was   the  influence   of  the  queen   with    the 

•  Polychrop,  1.  7.  c.  45.  f  Speed,  p.  5M.     ; 
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parliament,  that  she  procured  a  grant  of  a  dowry, 
which  required  the  appropriation  of  two^thirds  of 
the  revenue  of  the  crown  to  her  use. 

.  Soon  after  the  coronation  of  Edward  IIL  the 
tranquillity  of  England  was  disturbed  by  an  in« 
cursion  of  the  Scots,  who,  to  the  number  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  ravaged  the  English  bor- 
ders. King  Edward,  who  was  possessed  of  pru« 
dence  uncommon  at  his  time  of  life,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men, 
and  marched  against  the  invaders,  who  retreated 
on  his  approach,  and  retired  to  Scotland.  The 
king  then  disbanded  his  army. 

During  these  events,  the  deposed  king  conti- 
nued in  close  confinement  at  Kenelworlh  Castle, 
where  he  was  treated  in  a  very  unbecoming  man^ 
ner.     One  hundred  marks  a  month  were  granted 
by  parliament  for  his  maintenance ;   but  although 
this  sum   was  more  than,  enough,  for  his    expen- 
diture, his  life   was    rendered   n^serable  by   the 
inexorable  cruelty   of  his  queen,  who   would   not 
permit   him    to    take    the    least    diversion.     He 
wrote  to   her  from  time  to  time ;   and  in  order 
to  deceive  the   public,  with  respect  to  the  real 
sitU2|tion  of  the  royal  captive,  she  not  only  aq- 
swered  his  letters,  but  sent  him  presents  of  linen, 
and  other  articles  of  dress,  to  induce  the  people 
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td  beIieV*<»  that  she  "waft  actuated  'by  6bmpassioa 
'lor  b^r  'xihfdrttinaXc  htu^b^nd. 

At  length,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  who  had  the 
cuitofly  of  the  deposed  king,  daily  relented,  and 
cari*!ed  his  compassion  so  far,  that  he  expressed 
ftA  incliniition  to  ^id  hitii  in  his  escape  from 
cottifiriertient.  The  earl,  who  was  naturally  reso- 
hjttt  ahd  ^nerbUs,  tva^  also  incited  to  befriend 
His  prisbricr  ift  consequence  of  the  indignation 
Mrhich  he  felt  at  the  irrfegular  behaviour  of  the 
iluiec^h,  bdd  the  odious  arrogance  of  her  favourite, 
Mortimer.  Isabella  Was  alarmed  at  some  sea* 
timents  which  escaped  the  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
and  apprehensive  of  the  restoration  of  her  hus- 
band, she  secretly  concerted  a  plan  with  Mor- 
timer, for  the  destruction  of  the  ill-fated  £dward. 
Aiicordingly,  they  ehtrhsted  the  captive  to  two 
knVghtSi  who  ttere  thfeir  creatures,  with  orders 
to  remove  hiin  fVom  'RtSnel  worth  to  Berketey 
Ca'dtle.  Hte  #as  first  carried  to  Corfe  Castle, 
imd  thence  to  i\ie  castib  of  Bristol,  where  he  con- 
tinued for  dome  time.  At  length  it  was  disco- 
vered that  some  of  the  citiizens  df  Bristol  hacl 
fornied  a  design  tb  Uberate  the  royal  captive^  and 
Insist  him  in  making  his  escape  beyond  sea;  and 
-^Ke  was,  for  greater  i^curity ,  remove^  to  ^irkeley 
Gastle. 
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During  his  jpiirney  from  Bristol  to  Berk<^Iey^ 
his;  brutal  conductors  made  hini  suflfer  the  great- 
est    ipdigoitiea.     It    i^    even    a9serted   that  they 
qaus^d  hi ui  to  be  shaved  in  the  open  fields  with, 
cp^d    vater    take<i  from  a  ditch.     It  ^ppe^n^  tf) 
have   been  th^  intention  of  Isabella,  and  the  in- 
fafpous  Mortimer,  tp  h^v^  sl^ortened  his  life  by 
those  reiterated  fatigues  and    vexations;  bpt  th^[ 
excellence   of   his    constitution   having  frustrated 
thi^'  d^sigq,  they  resolved  Vo  proceed  by  a  shorter 
i]Op^^od.     Fof  thisi  purpose,  it  is  said  that^  Adam 
Oi^rton,  Bishop  of  I^e^eford,  one  of  the  qi^een's 
if^jnisters,  sei^t  orders  for  the  assassination  of  the 
qfipt'rve,   in  a  leitcjr   written   in   |^atin,  in  which, 
ftccor^ing  to  ^be  ditfpreiit  punctuation,  the  keeiv 
ers  to  whon)  it  wjis  addressed    were  comiqanded 
if}  murder  Ed  ward  ^  prto  refrain  from  tl^at  cringe. 
The  regicides  lyell    knqw    how    tp    constr^ie    thi^ 
mp^njng  of  this   equivocal  nianjlatf,  and  ha^iten- 
ifij^  Xi)   hi?  9partmen^  they    put  him   to  deaths 
by   forcing  a   red  hot  iron  into  his  bowels.     The 
cries   of  the  unhappy  su^erer  w^re    hefird  at  a 
distance  firotn   the  castlf^  and   the  niurderers,  in 
Qrder  to    CQnceal    this  execral^le    dq^d,   sent   for 
some  of  tl)p  ifil^al^itants  of  Bristol  and  GIoc(^st^r. 
who  e^aminin^  the  body,  and   fincjinff.np  signs 
of  violence^  g^vre   their  \erdiQt   that  j^e  diefl    ^ 
natural   death.    This    account,  attested    by   such 
respectable  pfiyjiB^jfs,  wjftp   qixq^j^j^  throughout 
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the  kingdom,  to  prevent  any  suspicion  of  the 
murder.  The  assassination  of  the  deposed,  king 
was  committed  on  the  21st  of  September^  1327  ;* 
bis  body  was  interred  in  the  Abbe^'-Church 
at  Glocester,  without  any  funeral  pomp  ;  but  the 
king  his  son  afterwards  ordered  a  magnificent 
tomb  to  be  erected  to  his  memory,  in  that  ca- 
thedral. 

The  murderers   of   Edward    II.    did   not   long 
enjoy  their  triumph  over  their  unfortunate  victim. 
In   the  year   1328,  on  the  demise  of  Charles  the 
Fair,  King  of  France,  Phillip  of   Valois,  cousin- 
german  to    the  king  assumed  the  crown ;  and  in 
April,  1329,  summoned  Edward  III.  of  England 
to  do  homage  for  Guienneand  Ponthieu.    Edward 
reluctantly    complied,  and  soon  after    his  return 
from   France,  he  began  to   be  suspicious  of   his 
mothers  conduct,  in  consequence  of    the  secret 
intimations  of  his  friends.    The  king  was  reminded 
of  the  sudden  death   of   his  father, — the  decapi- 
tation of  the   Earl  of  Kent  his  uncle,  .in  conse- 
quence of  the  enmity  of  Isabella,  and  her  favou- 
rite  ;«-*and   the  extravagant  dowry  of  the  queen, 
which  she   profusely   expended   for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  Mortimer,  whose  pride  since  his  elevation 
to  the  earldom  of  March,  was  intolerable.    Struck 

•  Barns^tf  Histoiy  of  Edwtrd  IIL 
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with  sbliorrence  at  tlieir  wickedness,  the  ki«f 
resolved  to -bring  his  mother,  and  her  minion^ 
to  condign  pnnishment ;  and  to  accomphsh  his 
design,  pitched  upon  the  time  parliament*  was 
to  meet  at  Nottingham.  On  the  .  arrival  df 
Isabella,  and  her  court,  at  that  town,  she  rtarndt 
the  castle  her  residence,  where  she  lived  in  the 
most  sumptuous  stj^Ie  with  the  Earl  of  Mareb^ 
who  was  attended  by  a  traid  o/  one  ;hu)idfted 
and   eighty   knights*  :    .;    ^^ 

•r  '  '  •     •     •     I 

4  1  .     /« 

King  Edward  was  content  with  more  humble 
accommodations  ;  he  came  to  Nottinghani  at- 
tended by  a  small  retinue  of  faithful  a;d:(xer^t^, 
and  lodged  in  tbe  town.  Soon  [after  :hii».aFf)VHl, 
tlie  king  surprized  and  n^ade  captive  the  E^rl 
of  March,  who  lived  with  his  royal  pafamoQr 
in .;  the  utmost  magnificemce,  and  was!  pfoibfLbl^f 
unsuspicious  of  the  approaching ;  hoijir  oC:  retfif 
butive.  justice.  The  circumstances  of  the' seizure 
of  Moitiiper  are  truly  curious,  as  they  are;. de- 
tailed by  ^n  ancient  annalist.  ^^  There,  was  r -ft 
parliament  holden.  at  N^tt^gb^m^  .V,l\^e  rHpg^ 
Mortimer  was  in  such  gJorie  apjd,  .hoijUG^rV'^^tl^ 
it  was  without  all  comparisou.  No  ipaiir  durst 
Dame  him  anie  other  than  Earlc  of  March  :  a 
greater  rout  of  men  waited  at  his  -  beele^t ,  t^y 
<i9,|Lhe  kipge's  pecsoa :  he  would  suffer  the^l^Vfffif 

Vol.  I.  B 
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ii9  rise  to  bim,  and  would  waike  with  the  kinge 
equally 9  step  by  step,  and  cheeke  by  cbeeke, 
never  preferring  the  kinge,  but  would  goe  fore- 
most himself  with  his  officers.  Which  things 
troubled  much  the  kinge*s  friends,  'to  wit,  WiU 
Ham  Ment acute,  and  others,  who  for  the  safegarde 
X}f  the  kinge,  sware  themselves  to  be  true  to  his 
person,  and  dre  y  unto  them  Rol^ert  de  Holland, 
who  had  of  long  time  beene  keeper  of  the  castle, 
to  whom  all  secret  corners  of  the  same  were 
knowue.  There  upon  a  certain  night,  the  kinge 
]ying  without  the  castle,  both  he  and  his  friends 
-were  brought  by  torch-hght  through  a  secret 
way  under  ground,  beginning  far  oflF  from  the 
aayde'  castle,  till  they  came  even  to  the  queene's 
chamber,  which  they  by  chance  found  open  : 
t^iey  therefore  being  armed  with  naked  swords 
in  their  hands,'  went  forwards,  leaving  the  kinge 
also  armed,  without  the  doope  of  the  chtmaber, 
least  that'  his  mother  should  espF^  hith  :  they 
which-  entered  in  slew  iiinnediately  two  of  the 
"attendants.  From  thence  ihey  went  towarde  ihe 
yjot^fie  wfotlier,  whom  they  found  with  the  Earle 
of  'March  reaidte  to  have  gone  to  bedde  !  and 
having  taken  the  sayde  earle,  they  ledde  hifii 
out  into  the  hall,  after  whom  ^lie  t^ue^ne  ibWtmed^ 
^'yingj  ^  Btljih^  btl'Jik^  ayei  pittt'de  gl^tiP'ht6f^ 
ih^;":  *Good  sonhe, -^6b«  ^hne,  ^tteke^^tUte 

*'  \      My  f 
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qpod  gentle  Mortimer ;'  for  she  suspected  that 
her  Sonne  was  there,  though  slie  saw  him  not."* 
-But  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  an  abanr 
doned  voman,  the  gallant  Mortimer  was  carried 
out  of  the  castle  the  same  way  the  king  came 
in,  and  immediately  sent  under  a  strong  guard 'tQ 
the  Tower  of  London. 

After  this  event  the  king  dissolved  the  pariia^ 
ment,  which  he  considered  too  much  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  his  mother  and  the  Earl  of 
March,  and  convened  ^another  by  proclamation. 
In  his  speech  to  the  new  parliament,  the  king 
complained,  in  general  terms,  of  the  conduct  of 
the  queen  and  Mortimer,— declared  that  it  wai 
his  intention,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  people, 
to  assume  the  reigns  of  g()vernment,  although  yet 
in  his  minority,  and  that  he  would  exert  him- 
self to  the  utmost,  to  correct  abuses  in  tlie  ad*  ' 
ministration  of  public  affairs.  To  this  proposal 
the  parliament  readily  consented,  apd  the  first 
use  the  king  made  of  his  emancipation  from  jthe 
thraldom  ol  h|s  motlier,  was  the  reduction  of  her 
dowry  to  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  He  also 
confined  her  in  the  castle  of  Rising,  in  Norfolk  i 
and  thus  she  was  most  equitably  doonie^  tp  suf. 
fcr  imprisonment  foir  the  rest  of  her  lif©.    Ti» 

*  Stow's  Amudip  1818'. 
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partner  of  her  crimM,  the  fallen  Mortimer,  was 
inipeftched  by  the  parliament,  and  condemned  to 
be  executed  atTyburni  in  the  most  ignominious 
manner. 

King  Edward  having  thus  taken  upon  him^If 
the  administration  of  public  affairs,  the  people 
looked  forward  with  lively  expectation  to  the 
glory  ;aod  prosperity  which  afterwards  distin- 
guished his  reign.  The  king  had  been  married 
in  the  year  13279  to  Phillipa,  of  Ilainault ;  and 
in  133 If  the  birth  of  a  son  confirmed  his. hap- 
piness. 'J'he  prince  was  called  Edward,  ,after- 
wards  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Black 
Prince,  a  name  renowned  in  tlie  annals  of  chi- 
valry. 

*  The  ambition  of  Edward  now  prompted  him 
to  invade  Scotland,  and  after  reiterated  victories; 
be  subjugated  that  kingdom.  He  afterwards 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  conquest  of  France ; 
and  having  strengthened  his  interest  on  the  Con« 
tinent,  by  alliances  with  several  princes,  he  in 
the  year  1337  raised  one  of  the  finest  armies 
that  had  ever  been  seen  in  England.*  As  he  had 
oflftfted  his  protection  to  the  Flemings,  who  were 
apprehensive  of  being  oppressed  by  Philip  King 
of  France,  he  sent  part  of  his  troops  to  their 
assistance.    On  the  arrival  of  the  English  forcei;» 
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they  defeated  the  army  of  the  Earl  of  Flanders, 
who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Philip,  and  in  a 
short  time  compeilcd  his  adherents  to  submit. 

During  his  military  preparations,  King  Edward 
summoned  a  parliament,  the  principal  business 
of  which  was  to  make  hiws  for  the  encourage* 
ment  and  regulation  of  the  woollen  manufacture 
in  England.  A  general  intercourse  now  existed 
between  this  country  and  the  maritime  states  df 
Europe,  particularly  Genoat  Spain,  France, 
Flanders,  and  Norway.  Of  this  trade,  Bristol 
and  Exeter  possessed  a  very  considerable  propor- 
tion ;  but  wlien  Edward  I J  I.  ascended  the  tlirone 
our  piincipMl  exports  consisted  of  grain,  tin,  and 
wool.  In  tlie  year  1332,  the  king  granted  a 
charter  to  the  burgesses  of  Bristol,  confirming 
the  charters  of  his  predecessors,  Henry  III.  Ed- 
ward 11.  and  King  John.  He  also  confirmed 
the  n>unicipal  laws  digested  by  the  magistracy 
for  tlie  goveruifient  of  the  towQ. 

The  inhalM^^'^nts  of  Bristol  also  received  seve- 
ral marks  of  royal  favour  from  this  prince,  who 
was  principally  instrumental  in  the  establishment 
of  a  profitable  manufacture  among  them.  His 
gepiys  was  indeed  i^like  calculated  to  promote 
tlie  useful  arts  among  his  people,  or  to  shine  in 
the  field*     He  had  observed  during  his  Journies 
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-on  the  Continent^  the  successful  industry  of  the 
French  ami  Fteniish  manufacturers  of  wodlien 
cl  fO  ,  and  tlieretore  resolved  to  re-establish  that 
beneficial  trade  in  bis  native  country.  But  as 
Ibe-  art  of  manufacturing  woollen  cloths  was  but 
imperfectly  known  in  England,  h.e  thought  it 
expedient  to  encourage  skilful  workmen  from 
Flanders,  frir  the  instruction  of  his  English  ^ub- 
|ects.  The  circumstances  of  this  important  event 
mpe  detailed  in  a  very  entertaining  manner,  by 
(til  authentic   historian. 

**  The  king  and  state  began  now  to  grow 
jiensibie  of  the  great  gain  the  Netherlands  got 
,  by  our  English  wool!,  in  memory  •  whereof  the 
Puke  of  Burgundy,  not  long  after^  instituted  the 
order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  wherein  indeed  the 
fleece  was  cur's,  the  golden  their's,  so  vast  their 
einolument  by  the  trade  of  clothing.  Our  king* 
therefore  resolved,  if  possible,  to  reduce  the  trade 
to  his  own  country,  who  as  yet  were  ignorant 
of  that  art,  as  knowing  no  more  what  to  do 
with  their  wool  than  th6  slieep  that  weare  it,  as 
to  any  artificial  and  curious  drapery,  their  best 
clothes  then  being  no  belter  than  freezes, .  such 
their  coarseness  lor  want  of  skill  in  their  making. 
«<^  But  soon    ader    followed    a  great  alteration^ 

•  £dfmrd  tbe  Third*  ... 
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and  we  dial)  Aolarge  ^lus^ver  m  ihe  anamuv 
thereof. 

"   The    intercourse   being    great   betwixt   ibt 
English   and  the   Netherlands^  ^increased  4>f  Utf 
since  King  Edward  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Uainault J   unsuspected    emissaries  were 
employed   by  our  king  with  those  countries,  who 
wrought    themselves   into    familiarity    with    s^c^ 
Dutchmen    as    were    absolute    iu93ters    of  fchelr 
trade,  but  not  masters   of  themselves^  as    eithe^ 
journeymen  or  apprentices*    These  bemoaaed   t?lic 
slavishnesse   of  tliese  poore  servants,  whom   their 
roasters  used  rather  like  Heatlxens  than  Cfaxlsj^iuj^ 
yea,  rather  like  horses  than  men,;   Q»rly  up  an4 
late  in  bed,  and  all  day  hard  work,  ^nd  haxdiwr 
fare  (a  few  herrings  and  uiouldy  cheese)  and  all 
to  enrich  the  churles   iheir  masters,  without  aqy 
profit  unto  themselves. 

"  But  oh!  how  happy  should  they  be  if  ll^y 
would  but  come  over  'into  England,  briiigii|g 
4heir  mystery  vviih  them,  which  would  provide 
tbeir  welcotrife  in  all  places.  Here  they  sliouJd 
feed  upon  fat 'beef  and  muttoi^  tilj  nothing  but 
tfaeif  liilnesse  should  stint  their  stomaclis ;  vyen, 
jthey  should  feed  on  the  labour'  ot  their  own 
h^fid^t  ^Tipfing  a  proportionable  profit  ofrj^^r 
-^ains  to  tbeu)»6iy^s:  itheir   be^s  should. ^  jjg^fj, 
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and  tbeir  bed-fellows  better,  seeing  the  richest 
yeomen  in  England  would  not  disdain  to  marry 
their  daughters  unto  them ;  and  such  the  English 
beauties,  that  the  most  curious  foreigners  could  hot 
but  commc;nd  them. 

"  Liberty  is  a  lesson  quickly  conned  by  heart, 
men  having  a  principle  within  themselves  to 
prompt  them  in  case  they  forget  it.  Perswaded 
with  the  premises,  many  Dutch  servants  leave 
their  masters  and  make  over  for  England. 
Their  departure  thence  (being  pickt  here  and 
there)  made  no  sensible  vacuity,  but  there  meet- 
ing here  altogether  amounted  to  a  considerable 
fulness.  With  themselves  they  brought  over 
their  trade  and  their  tools,  namely,  such  which 
could  not  (as  yet)  be  so  conveniently  made  in 
England. 

**  Happy  the  yeoman^s  house«  into  which  one 
of  these  Dutchmen  did  enter,  bringing  industry 
and  wealth  along  with  them ; — ^such  who  came 
in  strangers  within  doors,  soon  after  went  out 
bridegrooms,  and  returned  sons-in-law,  having 
married  the  d&ughters  of  their  landlords,  who 
first  entertained  them ;  yea,  those  yeomen  in 
whose  houses  they  harboured,  soon  proceeded 
gentlemen,  gaining  great  estates  to  them'selve^^ 
arms  and  worship  to  their  estates*     •  ^     ^.i*  ^ 


"  The  king  having  gottbh  thik  trek^dry  of  to. 
reigners,  f  hduijht  not  fit  tb'cotitinUe  thdm  all  id 
one  place,  lest  on  discontedl  they  mi*ftl  embrace^ 
a  general  resolutibh  to  ret'arn,  but  bestovv^ed  theth 
thorow  all  parts  of  the  lancl,  *  that  cl6tliihg  thereby 
might  be  better  dispersed.  This  nfew*  genfefatibd 
of  Dutch  was  noiv  sprinkled  every  •^rhere,  soUhdf 
England  (in  relation  I  meari  to  her  o\tn '  coun- 
ties) may  bespeak  these  inniatfey' w  the  larigu^^ 
of  the  poet, 

though  generally  (when  left  to  their  own  dioice) 
they  preferred  a  maritime   habitation. 


EAST^  NORTtf. 

1  Norfolk,  Norwich,  fastiiiovi  1  Westmoreland,  Keadall  cloth. 

9  BiiMk,  Sydbury,  bsye*.  9  Lancashire,  KTndches^er  doUon. 

3  Essex,  Colchester,  sayes  and  fufgei.  3  Yorkshire,  Ualifax  «loth«8. 

4  Kem,  Kentish  broadcloths.  4  .^ 

I^EST.  sdirriH. 

I  PeVon»hlre»  kersies.  ]  9piq«rsel*iurB|,  T«ii|itOft  ftftyes. 

3  Glocesfcrshirp,  cloth.  S  Hampshire,  cloih. 

3  Worcestershire,  ditto.  9  Beikshire,  ditto. 

4  Wales,  Welch  frlies.  4  Bassex,  ditto.    . 


"  I  am  informed  tliat  a  prime  t)ut€li  •  cloth^ 
maker  in  Glocestershire,  had  the  sirneme  of  Well' 
given  him  by  King  Edvmvd  there ;  a  family 
still  famous  for  their  manufacture.  Observe  we 
here  that  mid-Eogland/  Northamptonshire, .  Mn^ 
colnshire,  aod  Cambridge,  having  most' of  wogI^ 
have  least  of  clothing  therein. 
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^  **  Here  the  Dutchmen  found  fuller's  earth,  u 
precious  treasure,  whereof  England  hath  (if  not 
more)  better  than  all  Christendom  besides;  a 
great  commodity  of  the  quorum  towards  making 
good  cloth  ;  so  that  nature  may  seem  to  point 
out  our  land  for  the  staple  of  drapery,  if  the 
idlenesse  of  her  inhabitants  be  not  the  only  hin- 
derance  thereof.  This  fuller's  earth  is  clean,  con- 
trary to  our  jesuites,  who  are  needlesse  drugges, 
yet  still  staying  here,  though  daily  commanded 
to  depart,  whilst  fuller's  earth,  a  precious  ware, 
is  daily  scowred  hence,  though  by  law  forbidden 
to   be  transported. 

"  And  now  was  the  English  wool  improved  to 
the  highest  profit  passing  through  so  many 
hands,  every  one  having  a  fleece  of  the  fleece, 
sorters^  kembers^  carders^  spinsters^  weavers,  fullers, 
dierSf  pressers^  packer^;  and  these  manufactures 
have  been  heightened  to  a  higher  perfection  since 
the  cruelty  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  dro^re  over 
more  Dutch  into  England.  But  enough  of  this 
subject,  which  let  none  condemn  for  a  deviation  - 
from  Church  History;  first,  because  it  could  not 
grieve  me  to  goe  a  little  out  of  the  way,  if  the 
way  be  good,  as  this  digression  is  for  the  credit 
and  profit  of  our  country ;  secondly,  it  reduc- 
tively  belongeth   to  the  Church   History,   seeing 
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many  poore  people  both  young  and  old,  formerly 
diarging  the  parishes,  were  hereby  enabled  to 
maintain  themselves/'* 

The  woollen  manufacture  thus  established  un- 
der  the  royal  patronage,  became  a  productive 
source  of  national  industry  and  wealth ;  but  it 
was  pursued  with  peculiar  success  in  the  west  o£ 
England,  where  it  still  continues  to  be  brought 
to  the  highest  state  of  perfection.  Not  only  the 
inland,  but  the  maritime  towns  shared  •  this  lu- 
crative trade;.  Bristol  from  its  situation,  was 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  manufacturer,  by 
affording  him  a  ready  market  for  his  goods ;  and 
it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  a  particular  fabric  of 
woollen  cloth  owes  its  name  to  a  natiye  of  this 
city.  In  the  year  1340,  soon  after  the  revival 
of  the  trade  in  England,  a  citizen  of  Bristol, 
named  Thomas  Blanket,  and  several  other  inha- 
bitants of  this  city,  set  up  looms  in  their  own 
houses,  for  weaving  those  woollen  cloths  from 
liim  called  blankest.+ 

The  progress  of  King  Edward  on  the  Conti- 
nent,  which  so  essentially  contributed  to  the  es* 
t^bllshment  of  the   woollen,    and  various    other 

•  Fuller's  Church  History,  p.  110. 1 1 1,  lit. 
t  Baker's  Chronicle, 


manufactures,    and    a  general   comtnercial  iuter- 
course   with   France,   and   its   dependencies,   was 
al>o  conducive  to  the  glory  of  E,r)gland.     In  the 
spring  of  the  year  1339*  he  sailed  from  England 
with  a  fleet  of  one.  hundred  a-nd   $fty   ships   of 
war,  with  a  well-appointed  army  oi^  board,  and 
after  a  prosperous  voyage,  landed  at  Antwerp,  to 
form  a  juoctipn'  with  his  contineataj  allies.     But 
although  ,hv5  ambassadors  had  conclued  alliances 
in  his. name,  with  several  princes,  j^et  it  required 
much    time  and    exertion    to    conoenUaJe    their 
forces.     The  commencement  of  the  campaign  be^ 
ing  thus  retarded  for  some,  months,  Edward  went 
tp  Cologn,  where  he  held  a  conference  with   the 
emperor,  and  was  nominated  vicar  of  the  empire 
in  the  most  public  manner,  in  the  ma^rket-pjlace 
of  that  city,  iu  the  pres^ncei  of  all   tl)p  pvincip^l 
npbility  and  clergy  of  Germaqy.     King, Edward 
afterwr.rds  wpnt  to  Ghent,  where  he  granted  the 
city    of    1  laiiders,    which   had   entered   into    the 
league,   several  privileges,  for   the   facilitation  of 
their  trade  with  England.     Tjius,  likp  an  enligh^ 
tened  statesman,  the  king  employed  his  time  and 
influence  alternately,  iij  prompting  the  comm^ce, 
and  exalting  the  glory  of  his  country^ 

In  the  month  of  September,  King  Edward  ad- 
vanced, at  the  luad  of  forty  thpqsapjl  men,  to 
Cauibray,     wheie   he    was   inforaied   that  Philip 
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was  advan^ii^g  with  a  formidable  army  to  oppose. 
hM  progress.  He  immediately  passed  the  river 
Scheld  with  his  army,  and  a  herald  arrived 
with  a  challenge  from  his  competitor,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  plain  should  be  sufficiratly  exten- 
sive for  the  op6rationJi  of  the  two  armie$.  Ed^ 
ward,  with  his  characteristic  decision,  immedi- 
ately  accepted  the  challenge,  and  left  it  to 
Philip  to  appoint  the  time  and  place.  But 
while  both  armies  were  making  preparations  for 
this  momentous  contest,  Philip  received  a  letter 
from  Robert  King  of  Naples,  a  fomous  astro-i 
loger  of  that  «ge,  who  foretold  his  defeat,  and 
disheartened  him  so  much^  that  he  retired  with 
precipitation. 

*     Edward  being  thus  disappointed  in  his  expec- 
tation of  conquest,    returned  with  his    army  to 
Flanders,  where  he  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
France, 'and  quartered  the  arms  of  England  with 
those  of  that  kingdom,   with  the  motto,  Dku  et 
man  droit.     But  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France 
in  consequence  of  his  mother  being  sister  to  the 
late  king,    who  died    without    issue,    was  con- 
demned  by  the  salique  law.      On  his  return  to 
England  in  February,  1340,  he  summoned  a  par- 
liament, which  granted  him  a  considerable  sub- 
Sidy,    obtained    from    him   the     confirmation  of 
Magna  Charta,  and  his  promise  that,  the  title  of 
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King  of  France,  which  he  used  in  the  puUic 
acts,  should  have  no  influence  on  the  conatitution 
of  England. 

The  king  had  indeed  sujfficienUy  deQioDSjtrated 
Lis  zeal   for  the   prosperity  pf  ^Englandt   by  the 
encouragement  whicb  he  held  forth  fof  the  pro^ 
motion  of  manufactures  aod  coQinierce ;  and  the 
paucity  of  records,  respecting  the  State  of  agri- 
culture and  the  useful  arts,  at  this  period,  Ls   to 
be  ascribed  to  the  general  negl/ect  of  letters  which 
prevailed  throughout  Europe.      Hej^'oism  was  tlien 
the  chief  passport   to  distinction,    and  literature 
vas  neglected,  nay  despised   by   the  warriors  pf 
the  age.       The  art  of  killing  was   studied    with 
more  success  thar)   the   art  of  healing ;  and  while 
a  valiant  knight,  armed  cap-a*pee,  was  eager  to 
destroy,   the  care  of  the  wounded   and  sipk  wag 
pompionly  left  to  women. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  English  manuj 
factures  bad  been  encouraged 9  and  even  learning 
held- in  some  estimation;  but  national  prosperity 
suffered  a  severe  depression  in  the  turbulent  reign 
of  Stephen.       The  revival   pf  commerce   in   the 
time  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.   has  already 
been    mentionec},    and    the    i^reasing   trade    of 
Bristol  demonstrated,  l^y  an  account  of  the  im« 
provements  made  in  the  town  and  harbour  during 


the  thirteenth  centarj.  But  the  real  state  of 
foreign  and  domestic  trafficfc  in  this  sea-port,  at 
that  time,  is  now  unknov^n  ;  and  it  doubtless 
suffered  much  injury  aud  interruption  from  the 
civil  war  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  It  was  re- 
served for  the  genius  of  hi^sonf  and  sufcccssor,  1tx} 
exalt  the  militai^y,  naval,  and  commercial  glofy 
of  the  English  nation,  to  at  degree  of  enviable 
superiority  which  has  continued-  with  little  inter-- 
mption  to  the  present  day.        ' 

In  the  year  1340,  King  Edward  made    great 
preparations  for  another  expedition  against  France; 
and  having  increased,  his  fleet  to  three  hundred 
sld^s  of  war,   and  augmented  his  army,'   he  emr^ 
barked   his  troops  about  midsumnier,   and  steered 
for  Flanders,    where     a    powerful    French  fleet, 
consisting    of    four  hundred    sail,   waited  to   dp- 
pose  him  at  Sluy&.     Edward  heard  this  intelligence 
with  joy,  and    resolved  to  fight  his  way  through 
the  enemy ^s  fleet,   notwithstanding  its  superiority. 
iHe  met  the  French  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Flan^ 
dersy  and    began   the  engagement  with  a  vigour 
that  presaged  victory.    '  After  a  conflict  of  eleven 
hours,    the    French   were    totally  defeated,    and 
their    whole  fleet   destroyed^    or    taken,    except 
thirty     ships  which    escapjed.      'Illis    meinorabi^' 
engagement  wqs  the  first  in  which  the  English 
disliiiguiBhed  themselves    by   their  naval  superi* 
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OTity  over  the  PrcQch,  and  the  first  in  which 
the  King  of  England  commanded  his  fleet  in 
person.  The  victorious  Edward  afterwards  landed 
his  troops  without  opposition,  and,  joined  by 
the  forces  of  his  allies,  be  marched  to  beisege 
Tournay,  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men.  His  competitor,  King  Phi- 
lip, advanced  with  a  much  stronger  army  to  the 
relief  of  the  city ;  but  the  two  rivals  were  pre- 
vented from  coming  to  a  general  engagement,  by 
the  mediation  of  Joanna  de  Valois,  mother-in- 
law  to  King  Edward,  ani  sister  to  King  Phiiip. 
By  her  persuasions  tbcy  consented  to  sign  a 
truce  of  nine  months,  which  was  a^fterwards  pro^ 
longed  two  years,  by  the  interfereiwe  of  the 
pope« 

Edward  returned  to  England  much  mortified 
at  the  unsuccessful  termination  of  the  camp£iign, 
and  looked  forward  with  eager  anticspattan  to 
tlie  recommencement  of  hostilities.  The  renewal 
of  a  war  with  Scotland  engaged  his  'attention 
during  1341,  and  the  following  year^  which 
terminated  in  a  truce  of  two  years.  In  the  par« 
liament  convened  in  1343,  the  king  created  Ed* 
ward,  his  eldest  son»  Prince  of  Wales,  and  io^ 
vested  him  wiUi  that  principality  by  ain  open 
cibwn  on  his  head,  and  a  ring  on  fais-ifiogen* 
Th»    same  year  he  ordexed  a  magnfioteb  tatapt' 
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naroent  to  be  held  at  Wiadsor,  to  whicbf  b31 
knights,  both  natire  and  foreign,  were  invited t 
and  entertained  with  the  utmost  politeness  and 
liberality. 

Bristol  was  at  this  time  a  sea-port  ot  great 
ajnd  increasing  opulence  and  imporlancetr  and 
next  to  Londoot.  distinguished,  for  the  ali^crity. 
with  .which  its  inhabitants  cpntributed  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  state.  To  its .  shipping  and 
seamen  the  victorious  Edward  was,  in  ^  gre^t 
i^fiasure,  indebted  for  the  defeat  and  desirac-* 
tioB  of  the  French  fleet;  and  the  liberal  immU'^ 
nit^s  which  that  prince  afterwards  conferred  oh 
the  inhabitants,  proved  that  he  was  not  for- 
getful of  their  public  services.  Its  peculiar  ad« 
vaokages,  both  as  a  maritime  town,  and  a  place 
where  ihe  woollen  manufacture  was  successfully ' 
pufsued,  induf^ed  several  foreign  individuals  to 
settle  here ;  but  with  this  increase  of  population, 
and  opulence,  there  was  also  a  consequent  cor- 
ruption of  public  morale.  For  the  better.  regu« 
laiion  of  the  community,  the  roayor,^  and  forty- 
C9ght  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  in  the  year 
1345  employed  William  de  Colford,*  the  iecoi'der', 
to  transcribe  the  ordinances  and   ci^tqms  of  t](^A 

'  ♦  Hm  it  die  flfit  r^^idcr  oMatkHied  ia  the  mq^tob  of  Bri^iaL  . 


tdWn  ito  a  tegulftr  8eri«i  ^ith  sti*  acRHti6na1'  bye* 
laws  as  were  rendered  expedient  b^  the  sfate  of 
society.  "  Among  the  new  regulations  it  was  or- 
dered that  no  person  afflicted  with  the-  lq>ro«y 
should  be  permitted  to  reside  within  the  liber- 
ties of  the  town,  nor  any  hartot  to  remain  witWn 
its  walls.  That  no  prostitute  should  appear  in 
tiie  streets,  or'  even  within  tfte  bars  'of  St. 
james*s  Priory,  without  having  tfceir  head  co- 
vered ;  and' that  if  such  women  were  found  re- 
siding in  Bristol,  the  doors  and  windows  of  Hie 
house  which  they  inhabited  should'  be  takcin- away 
6j'  the  mayor's  officers,  or  the  constable  of  <^ 
ward;  and  kept  till  tlie  harlot*  were  remofiftd. 
Siich  just  severities  against  incontinence,  while  it 
demJnst-r^tes  the  vigilance  of  the  munidpaliCf  fot 
the  '"JreseUdtion  of  decency  and  morality,  fems 
a '"striking  contrast  to  the  profligacy  of  inodom 
manners,'  when  chastity  is  a    kind  of  by-wOn^ 

in  the 'mouths  of  worthless  "sensuaKsts. 

• ..  •>  J.  -'•']    ■   .  •  ,' .      ■        .  :■   .  .      ..      I  .• 

In,  IS47,  King  Edward  embarked'  in  that  me^ 
morable  expedition  against  Fiance,  wMch  has 
beeft  tte  favourite  theme  6f  all  English  •  histori- 
ans, ani  where,  at  the  battle  of  CreSs^,; 'ifea 
Prince  of  Wales  though  only  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  immortaliawl  Ilk  wuaa  by  hk  T»lpw.«iid 
magnanimity.  It  is  recorded,  that  wheri  the  king 
congratulated  his  son  on  the  victory,  the  prince 


fell  oil  &is'4iMeeS)  aufdbbked  his  father's  blessings 
accordhig  to, the  cu^bra  of  the  EngtiffaTat  that 
period*  Such  was  the  incoQsistent  mofality  of 
chivalry,  that  the  very  hands  ifitidibiit  a  mo. 
.  ment  before  had  been  employed  ia  ihe  ^destruc. 
tioa  of  hutnati  beings,  were  raised  ^itfa  submis- 
sive ahd  reverential  "awe,  to  implore  the  paren- 
tal ben^iQtioft. 

'^roin  Ci-essy,  fe^ward  'mrfr^hefli  to  "Calais,^ 
'town  which  was  strongly  fortified,  anfl'  fit>ai'  its 
situation  opposite  the  coast  of  England,  wa^'cOQ- 
fleered  by  the  victor  as  p.  desirable 'acqaisitiOQt 
which  would  enable  him  the  xix6te  readily  to 
]iaiid'bis  troops  m  France. 

Sut  the  English  h^ro  found  .  Calais '  no  easy 
ooniquest ;  he  therefore  be^ieg^  it.  with  vigotirt 
a^c^  to  prevent  si^pplies  front  being  'brought 'W 
sea  to  the  garrison,  he  sent  to  I)nglan'd  for*  a 
fleet  of  seven  handred  ships,  wtiich*  completely 
blockaded  the  harbour.  "Pie  different  sea-f^oris 
cf  England  furnished  a  nunrber  of  fthips  to  aid 
the  royal  qavy  on  this  occasion ;  and  the  follow- 
ing J8  an  accurate  statement  of  (hefhlpping'aQd 

marineiis  which  they  supplied.^  ^     .    ii^ 

,      i)    <  •  ■  •     *   '.f*^       ►    '•      :.  •:    7  I     •  ^  :  .; 

"l^'jAde^tUll  6f  the  llftet  of 'EQwud  tU.  at  tiie  fi^  tfr  iiUiiii  m 
iM^ ia ttte 6otioidtti'(4linB7^     r  '^t-:-  ^j 
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Tb^  liear  approach  made  }fj  l^i^to\  to  Lon* 
.^Of  both  in  the  number  of  ships  and  seamen, 
at  thif  period,  is  a  sufficient  demonstration  of  its 
maritime  prosperity ;  and  the  subsequent,  immu- 
nities conferred  on  this  city  by  King  Edward, 
afford  an  honourable  m^iporial  of  the  loyalty  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  gratitude  of  tlieir  sove* 
reign.  It  must,  however,  be  a  subject  of  regret, 
that  so  few  documents  are  in  existence  respect- 
.ing  the  t(ade  of  Bristol,  in  its  early  state;  for 
the  most  entertaimpg,  as,  well  as  instructive  kind 
of  history,  is  that  0/  the  progress  of  a  commu- 
Dfty  from  barbarisn^  and  iqdigencp,  to  wealth, 
civiliptiop.  and  aggrandizement. 

The  mrroisn  of  Calais,    after  a   brave  resist- 

ance  during  a  sie^  of  a  year,  were  compelled  at 

length  by  famine  to  open  their  gates  to' the  con- 

.  queren    Edward,  |n  order  to  jsecujre  ..t|^ .  f)i|ure 

possession  of  the  town,  cpmpeUed  al)  theyJ|lifL-» 


bitants  to  e^ieuftte  tl»  to^make  totmrfaf  an  ISmg^ 
lish  colonj.  He  a&/crmsad»  cooiMted  to  «  Ifuoe 
of  a  year  ^kh  bis  dcnnpetitor,  .mid>.Betiiriied'iAo 
J^ngland  in  liS47>  in  uiumph.  ' .     ^1  .1 

•    .        i  .       •    .  .  •  .'."I".:  iii .. 

0a 'Ills  retuni  hevas  recetred  with '  tb(^iOWl« 
Ipratalaiions  of  Jtbe  people,  who  bAmtgdiiua\  M^ 
liaot  talents*  and  almost  idoliaed  the  hanobntrof 
bis  illustrious  son,,  the  Black  Prince^  lEo^aad 
now  enji^ed  !  tranquillity ;  an  imraiioir  of  '4ifi 
Scots,  under  tbdr  King  David,  in  the  abainop 
of  Edward,  bad  been  repelicKi  by  the  EogbA, 
under  Queen  PlnUipa,  vho  defeated  the  iaira^ps, 
and  made  iheir  king  captive. '  ADthis  anspiBiMUi 
^pocb,  Ei^land  Idtodd'higbiiin' Ae  esiimatioa  df 
the  dvili^ed  world.  The  hnpoftant  ■  victents 
achieved  by  bo:  army'  aiMi^n«vy^  over  a  natwn 
that  had  been  considered  the  most  poworful  in 
Sttiope, and iaaoage  wfaen^raijitftrTi puissanccCwas 
ccmtiderqd  the  ln;^icBt  virtvev  eomraaiMibd  tile 
admiiauti(»  and  respect  «f  the  other  continedtal 
statesb  At  th|B  same,  time,  tlie  judioious ;  «om- 
meibioL^inatica  made  b^  Kin^  Eiiraicft  aiitbthe 
otlicr  - :  aarilime '  natioof:  of  fiprope,  cbntribotied 
esseojddlly  to  a  pnore  intiuiate  intercourse,  ai)d 
jtbaesUbMimoit  of  a  beneficial  traffickibatm^en 
tbem-iand !  hfc  native  country;  He ItumuiadtaKs 
^hicK'  ba^  btpn  i^^iwed  in  Enghmd^  under  th9 


fffttirmg  fAUmn^L:hf  tliis 4»vt»imig^ eootimied  to 

koatiatt  m  ta>Meftd«f  ^aatt  mpid  .pf<)(;resiion,  which 

«tetilndkjr  kad  a  pawtifnlinfluedcie  dn  tfaeincrease 

of  population,  that  tnie  "tOuree  of  'nation  al  w^ealth 

and  graodeur ;  the  agriculturist,  alike  secure  from 

•ineigh  >d«{)rid£itkm  >aiid  vtemestio:  fraud,  broii^t 

•4ltt'  pntiitee  qf  hi^  ikTm  'to  a  liig^r  degme  of 

^peffeettoiH  -thtinilmd  hkhbrto  \>fkn  kavwn  in  this 

iVNlflti^;   vdale'a  ileady  matrk^for  bis.  conimo- 

^tHiieMi  putiniBrly  igrain  fekiid  wool,  i  Hnowmed  hie 

'^inikMlrioiik  eneillDaa^itbidferitiQGJ!  {prosperity.    In 

•  Ae.  ^prindflAl  ••!sa(<ptiEl9-9nd  maniifectnhog  tQwos, 

.mj^ffxAtSty  '<L6iidoa.  )ind  Bristol,,  the  ra>w;hlateriuls 

nRBBB  rumnafiittlAed,  )aildi'exportkd!-)tb  'disiaunt  na- 

*(lAcaai;-  riri»le'''Aer!iin(l«t  ivhludblel.i|Hb4ttbti«m   df 

?lMrigb'  cUmjDsoifQntribiitBd  to ihe/gritafidstion and 

riMiigsllishiiieDl  pf^ciyiise4 'jMNietjjr. 

.'i  im.  ....  ••;...'      !  •     ■>;•". 

■i  f.  !rSMi  .i'^ ;  IMtfir :  { of  Ml  iiatioai  !  'ha9.  jproveQ, 

^llialhAe'^cwIinuai^  of  priDlperity  is  ipiodi|oti?p 

•of:<iiidra)  <  erf).    "Phb  l&nglisU  nation  |iejQaBe>^i«- 

(MBiptuoiis  ai^  ^^feao^bfe :  aa^  aensitilitjr  «raB>i|o 

-luni^naij  f(*Mr^)ca(j  t|ikt :  woi  anl  t  niMiBd:  )the, 

wmAoA;  4ayi«g  '^a^ei  >tlwic  rnv>doslify  iptenic^   io 

4)glory  ■!«  -^be  losfs  ^f  theip  ^dgai^itji.    {Dh^   fte- 

i^neoMd  ilft  tobrwimeiits,  ^pea^  .ilikd  kniglhto, 

i/i«olh:>avMds  .tJjr  theic.raidn,*  ^^  '.  riwunteA  i«n 

'>#ef!d»'a4teiirfj}:  frith  ffsoiidyi  tn^o^ '  The 'ok- 


cesset  of  the  men  ymmW'  Icwr  acandalow.  and 
corrupt.  But  tlMr  career^e^  diiiipatiaii>«a0  sud- 
denly intemiptoEl.  t)jr.  a  ter|i;^1^I(Q  visJlatiiotL 

•  ..      ,         ■  «• 

tn  1348^  the  pla^e  Which  had  alKtMAua 
and  part' of  the<  oMtineat  of  ^^MTPpQ*,  9lt,  Wngtk 
reached  France.  Pursuiii^  ils  tveaMwiow.  pro- 
gress, it  passed  over  into  ^gjap<t>  ^heff^  it  de> 
stioyed  more  than  one  ha¥'  itS  the .  pofwktioo* 
The  people  near  t^;  sea-coast  in  Oprsetlriifire  and 
Devonshire,  were  first  afflict«di«'  Ia  tlM?  iM^ath  4>f 
January,  and  it  sobn  aftenRratiihr<^EMBtMid^  Bristol, 
where  it  raged  to,  ^Vfik  4  <teifef  t^ii,JtliiB  livw 
ing  were  scarcefy  aMe  t^-^ry  tlie.  dei«t.  This 
terrible  visitawt  hejI^Q  its  d.evastatiop$  ia  the  oen* 
tre  of  the  city,  a^  so  Aeaiumlturtk  wan  its  pro- 
gress, that  tl;te,  ,healt|ifb(f.  poj^u'hrfiott- 9^ 
which  at  the  commencement  of  the  pestilential 
eontafbOf  <Hmsisted  qt  99vec4.  thoiiMndsi  Tm» 
fednoedj  ^oa,.  f^w  i^<)ivi^t|^s^  It  is  recorded 
that  the  city  l^fiapif  $q  dfi^^^H*  >^^.^W  Ifre*^ 
ttveral  inekkes  high  ia  Jj(y»j5^tfc9|t.  a^<l.  Brba^ 
alreet^  t|;kto  th6  pHj^^pa)  thqrpn^h%K^*.  To  add 
•to  the,  ixnMiy   «f  |^  ui^]^,.s^|f^rei:8,««  the 

0)oce*terBlne»!.qWP  !W04)4;;W?!^.J^#ef:  %/^5^frf 
men  to  hwif  tmy  ^^i^afs  <<9,.ttK^^  .^iu  r»Ji8« 
ing  the  afflictive  description  of  a  a  sisaite^  caUk- 
mity,  given  by  the  poet. 
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«'  »     ■!       .  /  M<te  the  toiee  ofgo^,'  !    .  ,    - 

-^        M  AiidluttM  theduioarpf  the  My.woripU 
«•  Empty  tb«  streets,  with  uncouth  verdure  clad; 
*'  Into'the  worst  of  desertA  iiidi^n  turuM         <   i  / 
*'  The  cheerful  haunt  of  men:  unless  escap*d 
i.  1^//'  fwifTbt  doom'd  house,  where  matchless  horror  reigns^ 

'^  Shut  up  by  barbarous  fear,  the  smitten  wretch^ 
^     '    ^^  With  ftensy  wild,  breaks  loose ;  and  load  to  heuTea 

;  '^'fkroning^  the  dreadful  policy  amigns, 
^,    y    •"  htjiuoiap  and  unwise.    The  sullen  door. 
,{'  ^'^  Yet  uninfected,  on  its  cautious  binge     ^ 

*r.(  Jr^  'BfiM^  to  turn  abhors  society ; 
j  .  .^  .{'  DqpendanlSi  frtenda,  relations,  love  himself, 
«  **  Savag'd  by  woe,  forget  the  tender  tie 

*^   '  ^  The  swe<t  engagement  of  the  feeljhghearf* 
\\i  Irl »lHBc^i|iiy|^t^r^stffiah  care:  the  circling^sky^ 

*»'And,*3fuck^^S5iilfi5,|}i  solT^iry  pangs 
•  *     i    "  -llftcyifid^'imblesf^, wl^n^.  a^yt  unmoum'd^ 
,  yr..^  .  *5i  fTllflB  O'er  the  prostrate  city  black  I>ie8pair 
'<<  Extends  her  raren  wing :  while*  to  compldt* 
^  Th^  scene  of  desolatuin^  stvetcl^l  lu^uiid^ 

••  And  give  the  flying  wretch  a  better  death/'    ^ 


But  human  precautions  were  ttna^railing;  the 
pestilence  was^  not  to  be  attested  in  its  progress^ 
?ind  ^plpcester,  Oxford,  and  London,  languishdd 
.oeneath  its  fatal  contagion.'  The  commob  peo* 
pie,  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  dedtii,  became 
^penitept,  and  even  the  most  profligate  Mrere  tef- 
liiied  Into  a '  Teibmiation  of '^ttiahn«t»' ;  >but7  the 
pomp,  ^  splendour^ '  'and  '  gkiety  6f^  tk6  -cotirt    of 
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Edward,  suffered  no  diminution.  In  April,  1349, 
when  tile  pestilence  raged  in  its  highest  vio- 
lence, he  instituted  tlie  Order  of  the  Garter^ 
which  was  celebrated  at  Windsor  witli  the  utmost 
pageantry  and  festivity,  notwithstanding  the  ca- 
lamitous situation  of  the  people  in  general  ;  a 
circumstance  by  no  means  honourable  to  the 
humanity  of  the  sovereign.  But  in  the  day* 
of  chivalry,  knights  and  persons  of  distinction 
only  were  thought  worthy  of  estifcnatiofi  ;  while 
the  laborious  classes,  not  yet  fully  emancipated 
from  feudal  vassalage,  were  considered  as  an  in- 
ferior species  by  their  imperious  masters* 

When  the  pestilence  subsided,  the  temporary 
penitence  of  the  survivors  was  succeeded  by  in- 
credible excesses.  Tiie  inhabitants  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns,  being  few  in  number,  found  in  the 
%  former  possessions  of  the  victims  of  disease  a 
sudden  accession  of  opulence  and  superabundance 
of  necessaries,  which  precluded  the  necessity  of 
industrious  efix)rt.  Forgetful  of  the  terrible  ca- 
lamity from  which  they  had  so  recently  escaped^ 
they  becanie  dissolute,  revelled  in  excess,  mar- 
ried and  discarded  their  wives  at  pleasure,  and 
indulged  in  idleness.  *'They  persuaded  them- 
selves that  henceforth  they  should  never  neede 
to  till  the  earth,  work,  builde  houses,  plant  vines, 
or  doe  ought  else  that  appertayned  unto  humane 
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life:  having,  as  tlicy  supposed,  more  store  of 
foode  and  all  other  necessaries  left  unto  them 
then  they  could  spende,  whilst  tjbey  shoulde  Iit^, 
and  believing  likewise  that  tbey  were  no^ve  se- 
cure, tlie  fury  of  God's  justice  being  past.  Wihere- 
ttppon  God  sent  a  great  and  umvereali  &raine  ; 

the   cattle,    for  want  of  men   to  look  to  iJseni, 

« 

wandering  about  the  fields  at  randan,  and  pe- 
rishing among  hedges  ajnd  ditches ;  and  vast  qoaii- 
titaes  of  corn  being  losrt  for  want  of  imnds  tx> 
gather  it  in/** 

The  complete  establishment  of  tlie  woollen 
manufacture  in  England,  ap|)ears  to  have  been 
a  favourite  object  of  King  Edward  HI.  and  in 
the  year  1S62,  the  superiority  of  the  woollen 
cloth  manufactured  in  Bristol^  over  the  produo 
tions  of  the  Flefriish  looms,  induced  that  prince 
to  order  the  staple  of  wool  to  -be  tamsferred 
from  Flanders,  •and  established  hi  tUs  city« 
From  that  period  the  woollen  became  the  autple 
manufactwe  of  England,  and  it  has  proved  a 
rich  and  productive  source  of  national  wealth. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  improvements  in  the 
architecture  of  Bristol,  may  be  mentioned  Hed^ 
cliff  Church.  It  had  been  founded  in  199S)  by 
Simon  de  Burton  ;  the  building  was  JcooUmwd  in 
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136.9,  by  William  Cannings,  and  was  finished  by  his 
grandson,  the  celebrated  William  Cannings,    an  em- 
nent  merchant,  in  the  reigh  of  King  Henry  VI. 

On  the  Btb  of    August,     1372,  the    king  re- 
warded the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bri»to), 
by  granting  tkxem  a  charter  which  conferred  pe- 
culiar immunities.       |n    this   charter    the    king 
expressed   his  wiUingness   to  promote    .the  pros* 
p^ty.  of  the  town,   as  a  reward  for  the  attach* 
ment  and   h>yalty  of    the    burgesses,    and  their 
good  service  by  their  ships  and  otherwise,  done 
m  time  past.     For  a  fine  of  six  hundred  mark» 
paid  by   the    eorporation,     his    majesty  granted 
the  town  to  be  separated  from  Glocestershire  and 
Somersetshire,  and  to  be  henceforth  a  county  of 
itself;  to  haye  Qne  sheriff  out  of  three  returned 
into  diancery,  to  be  chosen  by  the  king,  who  if 
Ca  be  eschcator.    That  jtho  sheriff  shall  hold  his 
court    the   first  Monday  in  every  month  ;     and 
the  mayor  to  hold   his  court  at  the  customary 
time.    That    the  mayor,  after  his  eleption,  shall 
take  the  mimicipal  oath  before  his  predecessor, 
in  the  Guildhall ;   and  it  shall  not  be  requisite 
for  the  oew   mayor  to  be  presented  before  the 
constable  of  the  castle  for  his  aciquiescenpe,  in 
the    nomination    of    that  magistrate ;    that  the 
mayor  and  sheriff  are  to  hear  and  determine  the 
several  ofiences  committed  within  the  liberties  of 
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the  corporation,   without  the   interference  of  any 
other  magistrate.        That   the    mayor   shall  have 
power   to  enrol    deeds  of  land^^,.  tenements,  &c, 
within  the  town  of  Bristol,  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  practised  iff  chancery,  \irith  power  to  prove 
Ijequeists  of  lands,    Sec.   in   the  said   to^vn,    and 
to  put   the  legacies  in  execution^    Th'4t  the  corr 
poration  of  Bristol  i»hall  send  two  bujrgesses  to 
parliament  as  their  riepresentatives  ;  and  in  any 
case  of   difficulty,    the  mayor  and  sheriff    shall 
cjhpose    fqvly  hones.l    men   who  togelhier  shall    be 
empowered  to  make  byp-law^,  and  to  raise  taxes 
for  the  necessity  or  advantage  of  the  town.     Ail 
disturbers  of  the  public  tranquiUity  to  be  punislj. 
ftble  by  the  mayor  and  sheriffl     All  former  Jiber- 
tifs  and  charters  a^  also  confirmed  by  this  chari- 
ter.     Witnesses,    William,   Archbishop  pf  Canter- 
bury, primate  of  all  Ei)glai)d,  g^nd  others.     Dated 
at   Wodestock,     the   8th  pf  August,    the    forty- 
ij^v.enth  pf  Edward   HI.     The  king  also  granted 
a   commission,    empowering  t\velve  mep  of  Glo- 
pestershirp,   twelve  of  Somersetshire,  and   twelve 
pf  Bristol,    by  perambulation   to  fix   by  verdict 
the  boundaries  of  the  towp^  as  describQc}  ^^  ^^^ 
charter  of  King  John, 

This  comprjehensive  charter  lyas  ^  propf  of  tlie 
high  estimation  in  which  thp  l^ing  he}d  the  loy« 
^Ity  and  public  seryice&  of    |l)e  iq^abi^nts  of 


BristoL  That  the  shipping  and  mariners  bejoog- 
ing  to  this  sea-port  had  materially  contributed  to 
the  success  of  his  majesty's  arms,  must  be  evi- 
dent from  the  tenor  of  the  charter ;  the  erectibn 
of  Bristol  into  an  independent  county,  ytm  in- 
deed a  peculiar  demonstration  of  royal  favour ; 
the  investiture  of  the  municipal  officers  with  more 
extensive  powers  for  its  civil  government;  and 
the  privilege  of  sending  two  representatives  to  the 
senate  of  the  nation,  justifies  the  assertion,  that 
the  population  and  wealth  of  this  ancient  city, 
must  have  been  very  considerablei  even  at  this 
early   period.  ' 

As  a  memorial  of  gratitude,  to  their  beneficent 
sovereign,  the  corporation  of  Bristol,  in  1373, 
erected  a  new  high  cross,  on  the  scite  of  an  an- 
cient cross  in  High-street*  It  was  adoroed  with 
rich  gothic  ornaments ;  the  statues  of  King  John, 
Henry  HI.  and  Edward  III.  were  placed  in 
niches ;  and  the  statue  of  Edward  IV.  another; 
royal  benefactor  to  the  city,  j^ras  afterwards  place4. 
in  a  vacant  niche,  in  the  year   1461. 

The  death  of  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  in 
1376,  to  the  universal  regret  of  the  English  na* 
tioii,  was  followed  by  that  of  King  Edward  him* 
felf,  who  died  at  bis  palace  at  Sheen^  or  Riclh 
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raoodv  In  the  j«ar  1377  >  in  the  sixty-sixth  year 
of  his  age,,  and  fidfty-firat  of  his  reign. 

Dderng-  the  ]oDg  reiga  of  tbi&  ilKi»taous  firinetu 
the  people  a£  Epgbod  made  a  tenaiiderabk  proh 
grMs^  m  trade,  mannfigoctur^  and '  civilisation. . 
E^trand'  wss  awnftitkaWff  for  all  those  brilliant 
qaoiities  that  coostitube  a.  great  ebadractev.  He 
vna  br»Tev  jutt^ami  patriotic;  ^wam  fiieiHl  to 
mcntt  &  iv^cter  of  t^.  laws  and  liberties  of 
the  realty,  af»d  »  patron,  of  loaArDiag.  Chaucer, 
tlie  father  <tf  Enghsh.  poetry,,  waa  an  ianiBte  of 
his  court;  and  Gower,  another  English  •  writer 
of  merit,  enriched  the  literature  of  his  country 
at  tius  aiispieious  pevtods.  But  in  the  reigp  of 
Biehard  II.  the  successor  of  bis  ai^gnaniiiiQU& 
grondiatfaerr  the  oatioD  was  agaip  iovolved  in  all 
Ifte  evifo  attendant  upopf  the  measures  of  an  ar- 
iMtKrvy  Mwcreiga.  At  length  Richard,  after  io- 
1to)erabl»  exactions  and  confiscatiooa,  wi|&  oppose^ 
by-  a  confedepacy  «tf  the  bac«ns,  who  compiled 
biay  to  banifsb  hia.  ^vouritei. 

In  the  year  1389,  St.  John's  Church  in  Bristol, 
Uras  fbiiii»ded[  brf  Mr*  Walter  Frampton,^  a  rich 
in9rchawt«  Thps  beneficent  iQ4jvidual  alsa  he- 
qosatbed  8bty4,«o<  tenemeots,  lo  be  sold,  and  the 
ftOBt^  dwidcti  into  th^^  gAj^ta;  one^lrd  ta  ba 
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given  to  uidostrioas  joung  peoffle  ok  the  d«]r«f 
tiveir  nraniage;  on&>tbird  to  the  adief  <of'  tlie 
poor,  and  the  residue  to  belaid  out  an  ihe  nk 
pair  of  the  higb  ways. 

In  1398  King  Richard  levied  an  army  for  ihe 
subjugation  of  the  revolters  in  Ireland  j  awd4nni» 
log  left  the  regency  of  the  kingdooi  to  the  Onkt 
of  York,  bis  wide,  he  set  sail,  aadoathe  Sl^ 
of  May  landed  at  W«terford,  miirdKd  to  DaUiit, 
and  obtained'  several  victories    onor  the   rebels. 
During  his  progress  in  Ireland,  however,  -a  ico»* 
spiMcy  was  formed  against  him  in  England,  wtA 
tlie  Duke  of  Hereford,  bis  eousia,  vrheai  be  bad 
ODJu»t)y  baiaisbed  into  Fmnce  tbe  pnscedkig  feae, 
having  received  intelligence  that  the  notion  was 
npe  for  a  revolt,  embwrlced  mth  the  Anokbishvp 
of  Caoterbuiy,  and  about   eiglirty  .amcd   partk- 
sans ;  and  having  sailed  for  some  time  along  tbe 
coast  of  England,  he  was  2Ct  length  enooanaged 
to  land,  by  Ibe  alacrity  vrith  idiioh  the  people 
took  up  arms,  when   ityformed  of  bis  approach. 
Accordingly,  he  landed  at  fUrvenipur,  in  ¥orb- 
sbire,  wbene  he  assumed    die  title  of  Duke  <tf 
Xjancaster,  and  putAished  a  imiaifeato,  lexpresuve 
at  bis  having  had  veooenrse  to  arms  menely  to 
obtain  redress  fbr   the  in^stioe    wifch  iHuch  lie 
bad  been  treated  by  the  king.    ftfaltieades»  ui<» 
iSamed  willh  anger  against  the  tyvumy  of  RikAwni, 
hastened  to  tbe  banners  of  the  Duke  ^  Ijai* 
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caster,  whose  army  in  a  short  time,  amounted 
to  sixty  thousand  men.  With  this  formidable 
host  he  marched  without  opposition  to  London, 
where  he  was  received  in  triumph. 

In    the   mean  time,  the    riegent  having  made 
some  inefiectual  attempts  to  raise  an  army,  the 
Earl  of  Wiltshire,   and  the  rest  of  the  ministry, 
abandoned  him,    and    retired  to  Bristol    Caslle. 
Btit  as  soon  as  Uie  Duke  of  Lancaster  had  se- 
cured the  allegiance  of  the  citizens  of   London, 
he  marched   to    Bristol,    where   the    gates   were 
opened  to  him  with  joy.     He   then  commanded 
the  castle  to  be  assaulted ;  it  was  resolutely  de^ 
fended   by  ^he    adherents   of    tl>e  ministry,   but 
after  a  vigorous  siege  of  four  days,   the  besieged 
were  obliged  to    surrender    at    discretion.     The 
popular  rage  against  the  Earl   of  Wiltshire,  and 
his   companions,  was  so   violent,    that  the  duke, 
in    order    to    secure    his   own    popularity,   com- 
.  manded  these  ministers  of  an  arbitrary  sovereign 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  people. 
Accordingly,   to  appease   the  public   wrath,    the 
£arl  of   Wiltshire,    Sir   John    Busby,    and    Sir 
Henry  Green,  were  beheaded  ^at  the  High  Cross 
in   Bristol,  and  soon  afterwards  the  whole  king<» 
dom   submitted   to  the   Duke  of  Lancaster,  who 
compelled  Richard  to  resign   his  crown,  and  was 
himself  proclaimed,  and  crowned  on  the  SOth  of 
September,  1399i  by  the  name  of  Henry  IV, 
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CHAPTER  THE  F][FTa  **^ 


Feoii  the  accession  of  Heqry  IVi  in  I599t 
to  the    deposition    of   Henrj    VI.*  in    14jSl,    a 
period    of   sixty*two    years,    Bristol    ajpp^rs.  to 
have  enjoyed  th^  advantages  pf  conimerce  witn 
little  interruption.    The   trade  and  manufiictur^ 
pf  the  kihgdoi^  in  general  continued  to  prosper^ 
in   consequence  of  the    excellent   regulations  es- 
tablished   by    Edward    III.    and    his    successof^ 
Henry  IV.  was  in  some  degree  actuated  by  si- 
milar patriotism.    Tiie  first  instance  of  his  no« 
tice    of   Bristol,     was    hij»    confirmation    to    the 
church  pf  St.  James  of   the    land^    of  Esseley, 
the  fair  of  Bristol  in  Whitsuntide  week,  and  the 
tythe  of  several  mills,  which  had  formerly  been 
conferred  by  William  Earl  of  Glocesten 
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By  a  statute  enacted  in  the  4th  year  of  the 
reign  of  Henry   IV.   it   was    ordained    that    all 
ships  laden  with  merchandise,  entering  the  reaUn, 
or  passing  out  of  the  sames  should  be  discharge;: 
or    laden  in   some  great   port,  and   not  in   any 
creek,  or  small  river.     And   by   a  proclamation 
issued    in    the    ^i^^teenth  year  of   the    reign    of 
Henry  V.   all  officers   were  pprnmanded    to  see 
jthis  act  strictly   put  in .  (ezepution.     This  royal 
edict  was  gfX^ily  ^^^,f^9^^  f^  the  principal  sea- 
porty  of  England,  and  soon  after    it    was    pub- 
lished, the  magistratear'tff'  Bristol,  jealous  of  any 
encroachment    on    their    traffick,    presented    a 
peii^qi^  to.  p4d^afnent^    complaining  of  the  in- 
jury  to  the  rev.eiui6  in    consequence  of  vessels 
ynloaditV^    their    cargoes'  at    other    ports    and 
creeks,  in   tfie    Bristol    channel,    and    at    Cbep« 
stow,  ana  pther  places  in  Wales.    King  Henry 
IV;  also  granted  a  charter  to  the    mayor   and 
commonalty  of   3ristpl,    exemp^ng    them    from 
tlie  g^W^JT  ^^^  jurisdiction   of  the  adoiiralty  of 
ifenglanc^^  in  consideration  of  their  liberality    to 
their  sovereign.    This  charter  js  to    t)ie  follow, 
ing   ptjrpprt.    ••  Con3idffr?»g    ^^^  msiny    potable 
services  wliich  v^r^   many  inercjb^otsi  bur^ses 
of  our  town  of  Bristol,  have  done  for  us,  and 
our   famous    progenitor,    in   many    ways,    with 
their   ships    and    voyages,    at    their    own    great 
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charges  and  expence;  as  also  for  the  grateful 
siense  ^vhich  we  have  recently  found  in  the 
mAyor  tttid  commonalty  of  the  said  town,  in 
freely  giviftg  m  j£900,  in  otir  necessities,  for 
the  rho^  readily  'expediting  certain  arduous  af-* 
fairs  of  our  kingdom  ;  and  also  since  many  of 
the  said  burgesses*  and  merchants  h^ve  been 
grieyqusly  vexed  and  disturbed  by  tl^*  lieute- 
nants aiSd  l^het*  pacers  of  our  admiralty  of  £ng^* 
land,  jto  theft  great  loss  and  inconvenience.  We 
iberefore,  of  oiSr  special  grace»  mere  motion; 
and  certain  knowledge,  have  granted  for  us  and 
our  heirs,  to  the  mayor  and  Commotial^,  and 
their  heirs,  that  the  said  town,  &c.  shall  fo^ 
ever  be  free  from  the  jurisdiction,  &c. '  of  the 
sai|^  admiralty,  ftc.'^ 

In  144^,  William  Cannings,^  mayor  for  diat 
year»  repaired  t^e  church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff, 
which  had  beeq  built  l^y  his  grandfather  ;  but 
in  the  following  year  the  steeple  of  that  beaiw 
tifiil  edifice  w^s  demolished  by  lightning. 

King  Henfy  VI.  ddne  tp  Bristol  in  ihe  yeat 
1446»  and  conferrec[  a  neif  charter  on  the  bvaS 
gesses,  bj  which  |ie  granted  the  towfi  **  to  theiA 
and  their  si|oeessors,  during  the  term  of  sixty 
yeans,  to  coBumence  at  the  end  of  twenty  yeaci. 
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"  He  ^Uo  granted  to  the  maxor  and  commonaltj 
of  Bristol,  durin<;  the  said   term  af  sixty  jean, 
certaiif  Uberdet,    £pc.  un4er  a   certaiq  fonn»  on 
condilion  of  tljeir  yiel<iling(«m|d  p^yiag  yearly  to 
the  kings  and   hh  beirs^  ut  th^  ^j^piri^tion  of  the 
sajdi^tiyeaty  years,  durif>g  tlie  said  jkerm   of  sixty 
yf^^Xh  r^ips*  }os.  6i\.  i   at  tjie  feast  of    Easter 
apii..  §t.   ;^IiGJuiel  t^e.  .Ar^^h^PgeUj   l?y  equal  por- 
Uo?,^  to  tl»ei^bt)ot  of   Tevvk^buryt.  jG)4.   10s.; 
to  the  prior :  of  St,  James^'s  of    Bristol,  and    |^s 
successor  for  the  time  t>eing,  fo^  the  annual  ren^ 
of  the  mill  of  the  said   toiyn,  £^..;    to  th/e  con- 
sJaWe.of  jlil\ft.<:,9§tle  of   ^-isltplj^^Ifind.  his  o^cer? 
fo?  t^e   time  beings  |h^t  ,is  Jo  say,    tQ    the  .por- 
ter of  tl>e  gate,    and    watchmen    of  Jtho  pa^^tle, 
and  to  the  fi)rester  of  KingVtvx)pd^  j£39*  I4s,  djA. 
to  be   paid  during    the  aforesaid    term  of   sixty 
7€Ws.  •  ; :  •  • 

"The  Jcing  also,  granjctl  a]|  tines,  foi fcjtMrei$« 
Ac.  in.a?  ftijl  a  manner  ^&,M'  he  Jia<Ji  r€iti>inetf 
the  town,  so  that  iitc  mavor  9ti<l  Qoditupifalty 
were  empowered  to  (pvy,  und  receive  and  retain 
fi)l  goodsi  :%ft;it«^,.  t(t.:tJ*f  .M?e  .  i«j.4i  Rrofife  of 
4feem«»lrcf.  ^1^  .|j*(Bir  pupce^scjr*.  ,.Th9y.  jv^rp  aii?) 
Jlo  liaxf  tI»<fi.<joaKfciiofr.vi«w.  or; ffftf|kv/pte<Jge,  &c. 
<thc  e?eh9B|pf..|!pnd$,.aD:dtei>enw!>j«  in!  times  to 
Smit    h^im  ^bm-h  t^epte^.j:-  Aji  Jh©    |?efore- 
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menlionedxprirHeges/  Kbevtioft,  &c.  witliio  tlie 
said  town,  and  its  precincts,  he  fulljr  andiiiiolijr 
granted  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty,  on  their 
yieldibg  and  payidg  ,;£1X)2.  15s.  6d.  in  tlie  oeAxX' 
-qer  aforesaid."  ;  ...»•> 

-  .  '..•.•  ..Iwii-ii  i-'.ii  •  !  fir<  .  .  .-  .'j  'I'H  ;  otii 
Queen  .  M«i^itt,  the  consort  of-  Henry  ^Vi^ 
hoooiired  Bristol; with,  a  visiiirin  1456;  bat  ,-wt 
barc) .  no:  record.  x>f.  the  proo^aion  of  tbe.  fauN 
gesses,  and  other  public  demonstrations  of  loy- 
alty on  thfft  6e6i6idn.  Siicli 'fth'ttscourit  wotitd 
baVe  been'  gratefa)*to  curiosit);','^^  illustrative 
of  the  manners^  of' thp.  people,  at  iKat  p^riocl* j   . 

-'.u/r  ■..•    .1  r '  «il  ••  .1  ■■•  II'.'"   i'..''-tlt    i'»  ,>in-      ..  1  1     • ...      )  odt 

-"In- -M^h '  •l46i^,''fe:^¥ify"tt-  if  as  ae^bsecl  "fcy 
the  .  (isirtisaiis  lof  the  bojiise.  of  i.^Torlft ;  and  Edr 
ward,  Eart*'  of '^ -MArch  =thc  eldest  son'  of  t!be 
p^iJke'pf'^T^orlf,  .wj^  ,eW  }Cii>g  pf  jEogland, 
by  a,  council' of-  all-  the' bishopv,'  hoblemeA;  gen* 
*  tiemed,  'and  niagistrat'es',  |ri  Loiii^oh  and  '  {^ 
vicinity.  .On.  the  day  after  his  election,  Edward 
went  ili";]|>r6ceasion  to  St.  Paul's,  and  was  after- 
yj^H  conducted  to ,:  \Y<^t^jiQ9tipc.H«il4  where  , he 
sat ■  im itbe> -coloiiation" > chair, "with  the  iceptin^  i>f 
St:  Edward  in  his  ba^d.  He  .t^rc.  received  ^^ 
homage  of  the  lords^  afterwards  proceeiied  :-to 
Westminster  Abbey, '  and  Was  placied  in  ''{)ie 
chair  as  king,  while  Te  Deum  was  sung.    Next 
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day  he  wm  pfraekined  ai  X^iidte,  hj'ri&ut 
of  Edward  IV.* 


Soon  after  Iris  coronati^,  ^Kimg  Edward  pror 
ceeded  through  differient  parts  of  'Ekf^tidi,  4or 
the  purpose  of  eo^uraging  his  friends,  and  re- 
pressiag  the  paftisaDs  of  the  floose -of  Laiksas- 
ter,  whom  he  punished  witfi  {great  seveHtjuot  in 
tiie  course  of  his  progress  he  tcaiav  to  <  Bristol* 

,     *^  3J^BBCH  OF  UWAM  XV*  T©  HI^  ;^^U4|f  BlfirV  14-  ^h**^*  1 

«•  Jhb^  Strangwajt*  asiil  ye  lh#t  1^^  )cof|y^  Ibnlhe  qq^i^  «f /flMf 
my  Loiid»  for  the  true  berlcs  and  leader  cpBftiderationt  that  jrf|  >«|Te 
had  16  my  right  and  title,  that  T  and  Hi'y  Ail'iiciestr^s.  baVe  had  uto 
the  Comoe  of  this  Reaae^  the  which  from  as  have  been  longe  tyme 
wilholde ;  and  nowe,  thanke4  be  Almy^ty  O^  ,of  wJtiOf  ||ice  ,fpm^ 
eth  all  Victory*  by  youre  irae  beites  andf  grite  assutebi*  V  am  restored 
mto  that  that  is  my  right  and  tftkf  IriieMbte  T  khaAt  you  at  Jierfely 
as  Yean.  Also  for  the  tender  and  tme  hcrti^  that  jige  h^^  H^ewed  unl^ 
jae»  in  |hat  that  ye  have  tenderly  bad  in  remembranno^  thft  corroction 
of  the  horrible  mordre,  and  'cruetl  deth  of  feny  Lord/  my  fader,  my 
Brother  Jtotiaiid,  vhI  i^y  CosypbffMjfftlivQr.iwd  aliMr»  T  flndko 
yon  right  hertely  :  and  Y  shall  be  nntp  jop,  with.  t|Mmff|of  <^^^ 
Go^,  as  good  and  gratious  ISoverayn  Lord,  as  ever  was  eny  of  my 
noble  IVogenitonrs  to  their  Snbgettea  add  Lle^men.-Aild  for  MtHeiibi' 
full  and  lotyng  hertes»  and  also.the  gpete  labpiiipi  t|Hpt  j^r^^vf^Jyo^tapil 
susteyned  toward  me,  in  the  recoverying  of  pay  sei^  right  and  title 
#hich  T  no#e  pbmesse^  V thmikie  yoa  Withittl  ibV  it^ttei  ttd  3^  t!!^ 
^  better  good  tonrwavd  you  w^!iaUthri|,pytf)M|i^  >yoAiM^ 
tbqr  ^qrhich  shall  alwey  be  redy  fof  yonr  de(c|icey  nem  f^lK  Off 
lettyng  fok-  noo  jeopardie ;  praying  you  all  of  youre  herty  assistehs  aii^ 
iPfKl  fsoirtyiiwici^  as  ^  Y  sfaill  b«  nnto  ^tiiyctert  tUrey  i%h<«iNi^  *MI 


in  Septeoibn:,  and  was  present  at  the  execution 
of  Sir  Baldwin  Fulford,  and  his  two  compani- 
ons, Bright  and  Ilesant.  'Ihey  had  been  im- 
{>risoned  for  some  time  in  Bristol  Castle,  ia 
consequence  of  Sir  Baldwin,  having  given  his 
bond  to  Henry  VL '  that  he,  would  take  jiway 
the  life  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  then 
plotted  the  dethronement  of  the  king,  or  lose, 
his  own  head.  King  Edward,  with  the  sanguis 
nary  vengeance  wl^ich  was  one  ^o^  the  aharac*- 
teristics  predominant  in  the  fifteenth  centuryt. 
commanded  the  knight  and  his  .aceom|>}ices  to 
be  beheaded^  and  he  afterwards  departed  from 
$ristp]  on  the  same  day. 

More  than  a  century  had  zu>w  elapsed  since, 
the  discovery  of  the  loadstone,  and  ihe  invention 
of  the  mariner's  compass.  This  impprtpjit  ac« 
quisition  stimulated  the  enterprise  of  adventurous 
nyerchants ;  the  intercourse  of  the  civilized  nati- 
ons of  the  globe  was  materially  facilitated,  and 
t^c  general  benefits,  of  commerce  more  widely 
diffused.  The  numerous  and  extensive  privileges 
bestowed  on  Bristol  by  different  sovereigns,  gave 
this  city  a.  decided  superioiity  over  every  sea- 
port, in  Bpgland,  exCept-Loodofi;;  and  the  pros* 
perity  of  the  mf  rehants  was  further  promoted  by 
tl^,r  public  spirit  pf  several  jooblemen^  and  oth« 
princjiMLiprQprietors  of  lands,  who . liberally.  ,sijlpr 
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pK'ed  the  manufBcturers  and  traders  with  wool^ 
graia^  lead,  tin  timber,  and  other  productions  of 
the  soir;  and  «lso  lent  industrious  tradesmen 
inoney  to  enable  them  to  pursue  their  business 
with  success.  Such  was  the  beneficial  influence 
of  the  royal  patronage  of  Edward  III.  to  the 
commerce  of  his  country.  During  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  merchants  of  Bristol'  were  so  suc- 
cessful, that  several  of  them  who  had  com- 
itienced  business  as  factors  to  the  landholders, 
Were  enabled  to  trade  upon  their  own  capital, 
and  realize  immense   fortunes. 

Nor  was  the  wealth  of  those  fortunate  indi« 
viduals  mispent.  They  left  lasting  memorials 
of  their  piety  and  philantropy,  by  the  erec- 
tion of  edifices  appropriated  to  the  public 
l^rship  of  the  Deity ;  and  the  endowment  of 
hospitals  and  alms-houses  for  the  mitigation  of 
pain,  and  the  accommodation  of  indigence.  At 
the  same  time  the  corporation  in  genera]  mani« 
ibsted  their  public  spirit,  by  the  erection  of  new 
buildings,  and  the  general  improvenpient  of  the 
town.  '   . 

A  most  important  and  satisfactory  document; 
respecting  the  merchants  and  shipping  of'ttw 
port  of  Bristol,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  hlBOfttKa 
preserved  from  oblivion  by  Mr.  Kasmitb,  wte^  Mtft 
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iqide^tig^ble  paiieue^  decj:phe^  ai)4'trai)f{cri^il4; ' 
the  Itinerary  of  William  Botoner^  coninioalybdljie^ 
Williani   of  Worcester,  which  was   prcs^ryod  in 
the  library  pf  Benet  College,  Giiq.bi^i<|^ef :  .  ;  ,• 

■ '  r  . 

According  to  tbe  records  of  WiUian^  pf  (Wor- 
cester, the  celebrated  ^Villiap)  Pwmi^l  vnasi^the 
mo&jt  opulept  inercbant,  of  Brisi(^l  at  thSs  |>feriod. 
He  v^mployed  .eight,  hundred  men,  ^unbg  '^^ 
yeais^  ill. the  following  jihipa.  .  -<.  i 
i-  ■  •  • 

The  Mary  and  John,  burthen      .    .    1  90Q 
ITie. Mary -Redcliff  .    .    .  •.    .    .    .  50t) 

The  Marx'Canyhgs  ...    .    .    .    v  <*6Q     - 

The  Katherine  of  Boston  ....    .  SSa.    i 

The  Margaret  of  Tylny 200 

The  Wary  Bat ?00 

Hie  Katherine «  14Q     . 

The  Little  Nicholas .    .    v    .    .    .    .  140 

A  8h>p  of  Ireland      .    .    .    .    .     ...  IQQ     ^ 

The  Galliot     .    .    ,    ,    '.    .    .     .    .  '  &^    ' 

Tot^l 2^3 

Ten  merchantmeD)  of  Buch  considerable  tonnage, 
and  manned  by  so  great  a  number  of  seamen,  is 
a  sufficient  demonstration  of  the  extensive  foreign 
commerce  carried  on  by  pne  Biistol  inerchant ; 
and  Bdtoner  superadds  the  names  and  tonnage  qf 
shipping    belonging  to  oihiat  merchants  of  thif 
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.  poftt  in   1460.    Among  jthcwe  particularized  are 

The  John    of.     .     .     ,    ,    .     ,     .     .  5U 

The  Mary  Grace 300 

The r    f     ......  360 

Thedeorge    *    .     .    .'    .     .     .    .     .  200 

■     ThcKateryn  .    ...    .    .    .     .    .    .  leo 

..  The  Mary  Bryd   .......    .100 

.     The  Qhristqfer .90 

The  Mary  SberomaQ .$4 

The  Leonard .     50 

The'Mary  of  13fistow    .    ,    ^    ,    .    ,    -- 
The  George     .    .    .    .    ...    .    .    

He  ^80  .observes  th^t  Thomtw  Stcanfs  bad  tw/elve 
f  hips,  and  John  Godeman —r-r-     > 

During  the  n^ayoralty  of  William  Cannings, 
in  the  year  1466»  the*  following  ordinances  Were 
established  for  the  regulation  of  merchants,  accord- 
ing to  custom  from  time  immeiriorial. 

"  l.The^nayor  and. council;  fifteen  days  after 
Michaelmas,  were  to  call  a  council,  and  choose 
a  person  that  had  been  mayor  op  sheriff,  tp  be 
roaster  of  the  pocietv  of  m^rcBants,  and  to  choose 
two  merchants  for,  wardens,  and  two  beadles^  who 
^ere  to  officiate  as  brokers,  and  be  attieadant 
during  a  yeai'  upon  the  masters  aud  wardens.  &c. 
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d.  The  matter  and  society  to  have  die  cha- 
pel, and  the  draught  chamber  at  Spicer's-han; 
to  assemble  jn^  payipg  tweotj  shillings  a  year. 

^^  3.  AH  merchants  to  attend,  if  in  town,-  upon 
Summons,  or  to  pay' one  poUnd  of  %^iix  t6  flie 
piaster  and  society,  "       . 

^^  4.  All  rules  for  selling  to  strangers  of  any 
of  tlie  four  merchandizes^  to  be  kept  on  pain  of 
tW^njky  shHliiigs  foriivery  default;  one  half  to  b* 
paid  to  the  society i' and  thj&  oilier  to  the  cor* 
porandonl  -  ehambejr.     •  •  ^  '  '' 


' ./ 


^  5.  No  merchant  *to  sell  goods  (o  any  stran- 
ger under  the  re^l^ted  price,  under  a  penalty 
of  tvrenty  shillings,  to  be  disposed  of  as  abor«-' 
ikMNitiobtf^.  i  .:     / 

•..:..        '.    .    '  :■■:■:       :>    '    ■ 

f*6.  If  any  merchant  be  in  distress,  he  must 
fipply  to  the  wardens  or  beadles,  declaring  the 
same;  and  if  they  provide  not  a  remedy  in  three 
days,  ^en  '  the  merchant  bargbss  shall  be  sbt  at 
Uberty  tcr  dispose  of  any  of    his  four  merchah-^ 

dises  at  bis  pleasufe.*^ 

........      .1 

By  sucfa-  prudent  tegulaeiocfs  dkf  ttfe'nii^hants 
cf  Bristol  steadily  pursue  their  oommercial  plans, 
i^ibich  generally  were  crowned  with  success,  and 


m 

.;    >    ;) 
Tlie  folfoMring  de^priptton  of  this  ancient  city, 

^j*^.f»I?IWf 4  \^  H^P*  M  lepQrdecl ,  by  a  native  ;* 

iW4  fti*^9W*'*^°P.'  P^'f'^liif^^  **  ^^"^  ^**»-  ^^^^  »** 
present  improved  state,   will  doubtless  afford  gra- 

tifictation  to  the  native  citizen,  and  admirer  of 

\  ■  .     -    •  . 


,  •"Jl^'the  High-Cross^  four. yrey^.. meet,  viz. 
l^\i  l^trefce,  3mdsjtrpte,  Wy«f|i8^ete,  and  St. 
Collas-Strete.  Ajt  Seynt  CaUas-ja^»  in  t^  opflii 
syde  of  th(B  yate  meteq  aciosae  vyse  I II I  weyes, 
^J^cb  ,ben  je  sbamelys  <ai|4,  Seynt  Niqjtioias 
Si^te,  JjX  ,.the  sout  :Side  ojfiuS^ynt  jG^Um^  y^ 
nifitfi»  twe/  ,<phyf  >)ircgfps,  ithc^  cbii^f  l|)rygg;»  upon 
^our  grete  arches  of  ten  yejthym  yn  Jb^jilb,  aod. 
the  fayre  chappelle  upon  the  fifth  fifqh,  and  the 
«(^Dd,  way  .havypg  the  ^patje  of  a  tryaog|y$  goyng 
t^  lia,k   bj  ^eynt  Nicholns  Chyrch. 

« Ijeoj^  f^J.'tJje  b^sj^nyijig  of  the  Bakk,  tbepe 
tbp  f;fM  g;ry?p  pjled  ,a  ,§iyj^, -bw  ftwey  wcyes, 
the  fyrst  wey  ys  the  seyde  jil^  of .  •f*  grerfes 
long,  goyng  to  f.he  water  called  Avyn- Water  t^ 
^f^  iJ9blfr^i  W4  -^  ^»fff«  y»t«')tlKj  viiaaals  and 
,-;;    I  .-.    .;   :    #  WiBltin' fiotonw.  • 


;ihyppes  that  iiomen  to  the  sejf'd  Bak:  an^  ^ht^ 
second  wey  entrjrtli  jn  Baldvrye-strtte. 

•*  At  the  crosse  ya  Batdwyj^e-atFcte  beep  f<fiuf-. 
cross  weys  metyng  one  way  goyog  ys  a-grete- 
wyde  way  goyog  to  Baffl-stretBi  ye  sfK^od  wajfCf 
goyng  northward  by  a  hygh  grese  called  a  steyi 
cf  52  steppes  ynio  Seynt  Colias^S^ete^ ;  the^otbei' 
tweyo  metyag  wayei  at  the  seydfrpr9l»/  of  ^9Jl^i 
iryne-stiete.    At  the  aouth  syde  cif  ^.iit4<'bDy3. 
y»  jrate  meteti  also.  4  crosse   weyesir  ^tiych  one> 
chief   way  ys  Brad^strobe.  the  second  ys  Toui«<« 
stret^  bye  Seynt  Johnyx  Ghjiiircb,  gpypg  stieyita. 
Wynch  strete,  and  ys  but  a  8trey(r\nry  gpjpag,^y;. 
the  old  Towne  walle  and  the  old  Towne  yate 
called '.blynd  yatfe,  strtjlt  by  ChQ  anaticnt-f^t 
yate/  oalkd"  Py£tey*tji!at^ upp€tt'tiie'I>yJleeatt'j^ 
yOtatWyviii-iiiBtk,  <di4Ied  Gaatel^str^ek;  th^  thin^ 
wey  j9  /Si>ytak>  Xawe(i6rs^jl)&  8Py99)  A^'(>°i  Senyt 
Johnys  gafee- in!U>  Smatle-Atreti? ;    the.  fourth,  wey. 
through  ithe  sajlde^ yate/  of(  Seynt  John<  goyngryoto 
Cristmast-stn^tevctilied  Kno^iliy^h^ete*  .      ir . 

**  I«  tb<i  nf/rth!  p-ydie  of.  S^jfiVt'J*^jf«8-y<aie  j^ 
a  3  triangle  vmyfi^  :Qii#>')imy-i  gffyn^  -^S^^.  ^.  ^^^^ 
masse-strete  warde.  Tlie  second  wey  goth  ryghest 
by. the;  wooto  of  Sj^ynt  Jphnys  Chyrch  goynt  ynto 
€rrogeeou»te»^laiie«  to  Monken-brigge  a  pir^sp^ 
fSa^c  Moototxfltte.    The  third  wey  ipsxtga  q^f^ 


wej  to  the  key  by  ike  lojref  wey  of  Scynt 
Laurens,  and  by  the  old  Temple  yewys  where  be 
grete  vowts  under  the  hyest  walle  of  liristow, 
and  the  old  chyrch  of  SeyatGylys  was  byltlwl 
over  the  vowtes  yn  the  way  goyng  to  Seyat 
Laurens  Laane  ynto  SmalUtrete. 

« 

**  At  Seynt  Leonard  yate  yn  the  east  syde 
meten  wyth  me  the  yate.  4  quadryvalle  wayes,. 
as  Corn-stretc  in  the  est  parte,  the  second  wey 
toward  the  north  is  Seynt  Leonard  way  goyng 
from  ye  chyrch  streyt  into  SmalUstrete;  the  3d 
tray  goth  esterly  from  Seynt  Leonard  Chyrch 
ynto  Seynt  Collas^trete. 

**The  yate  of  Seynt  Leonard  under  the  teyd 
chyrch  crosseth  two  ways,  the  south-east  way  ys 
Baldwyne-strete  goong  to  the  Bak;  the  second 
way  ys  called  Pylle-strete,  those  of  old  days  runne 
the  water  called  Prome  by  Baldwyne^^trete  to 
the  Bakk,  fallynge  into  Avyn-water,  and  whych 
Pylle-strete  gooth  sHeyt  north  by  the  old  cus- 
tom-house to  the  key,  where  ^s  a  grate  space 
lyke  to  a  large  tryangle,  and  in  the  myddel  of  the 
seyd  tryangle  ys  a  fayre  Tour  of  frestone  bylded. 

'  "Item,  yn  the  myddy*  of  Pyle^trete,  toward 
thi  new  chyrch  toure  of  Seynt  Stevyrts  metyn  4 
^ys  dyversly-  at  the  entfee  of  Seynt  St/swytts 
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bhjrral^jerde  at  -  the  style  of  .  ly-UJle .  yat^  ;.-,;M* 
first  ^aj'  westward  ys  a  large  and  a>laDg..wajr 
called  Mersh-strete*  there  inanymerchaun^f  4it4 
also  iiiaryners  dwellin.  ■,•,.,- 

;i  **.Aj;ithe  seyd  chyrch  style  ysa  laoe  gpyog  in 
the  south  syde  of  Seynt  Stei'yn's  Chyrch,  goyog 
by  the  ohyrdi-yerde  to  the  kay  by  old  Leyce^ter 
d<9i(S  y^  the  no^th  syde.  .of;  the  fjQure  of  Ih^ 
cj^rch  ;by!  ^t^  ,pie\f  doore  to,  \hfi  seyd  kjiy. 

**  Ite^i*  at  the  en4  of  Ihe  seyde.  Pylle^stfji^ 
by.  the  f^d  lane,  th^t  r^tucaed  by  the  htgytf- 
nyng  of-  tUe  seyd  fyrst  laoe  ys  another  laan^ 
that  gpth  evyn  ryght  by  the;  este  end^  of  Seynt 
3tcvya  Chyrch  under  the  hygh  auter,  And  so 
contyi^wyth  the  seyd  laane  to  the  ;  seyd  kajr 
aorthly.'  .    i  :       ,: 


**  Item,  out  of  that  laane  that  goth  by  the 
fBst  eende;  of.  Seynt  Stevyn  Chyrch  fetui^yth 
j^nq^h^r .  laan^  frpin  ^  npfjtb  sy^e  of..  ihyiAt 
tJf^llPT.  Chyrc^i  .  hj  rti^fSi  :Wf#t  dqre  of:  theist^d 
^ywh,  tDurnyhg  V>,A^0Mid  fytsi  laane  >so  ea^ 
.tryng,  to  the  kay* . 

-i.'i.'ii]  •   .11'. V       '  •):•     •  '    .1  }.!  ;      ,'i,  '.  .        .        .)■■.>  'i.l 

:  itlVA^/coeir  .Il^at0>  iiii>  t^.^vroM  £rOn^  of  yu 
ir^ll^iybnfe  Briptej(v« '  tber^ .  moteq  two  kagft;  vftj^t 
jip4.;  4|e . :  nftrtheiiLwej;    ysv.  oaUed  .  Tqwf^trol^ 
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Irfiter  1fyB<A«^trcte,  and  to  golh  by  the  old 
y»t»  of  the  toune,  about  one  hundred  and 
ti^enty  stepps  yn  length  te  the  Hygh  Crosse 
ward,  where  the  old  loune  wafl  stode/' 

During  the  sanguinary  competition  between 
the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster^  Bristol  en«- 
joyed  comparative  tranquillity  ;  for  while  several 
other  cities  of  England  were  ravaged  by  the  par- 
tisans of  the  white  rose  and  the  red,  the  ma- 
fiufacturers  and  merchants  of  this  port  continued 
tbeir  lucrative  pursuits  with  prosperous  activity. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Bristol  were  attached  to  the  cause 
of  King  Edward  IV,  and  in  the  year  1470,  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  marched  with  his  army  from 
this  city  to  Tewkesbury,  where  a  decisive  vic- 
tory obtained  by  Queen  Margaret  and  Prince 
Henry,  secured  the  crown  to  !Edward. 

'  The  Bnrelenting  severity  of  Edward  against 
the  partisans  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  con« 
tinned  with  little  relaxation ;  he  appears  to  have 
been  of  a  cruel  dispositicm,  faithless  to  hit  oi- 
gagements,  and  delighting  in  the  sacrifice  of 
his  enemies.  Malignant  individuals  availed  them- 
ifelves  of  this  characteristic  of  their  soveTeigD  ; 
aud,  among  other  instances,  it  it  leoordad,  that 
in*  14789    Thomas  Nortoui    £sq«    a  resident  of 
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Bristol,  accused  Mr.  •W4fliaih  2S{)encer,  mayor,- 
of  iiigfe  treason.  He  was  immediately  impri-- 
flODed,  and  continued  in  confinement  tbirtteA'- 
days;  but  on  investigation,  the  accuser  being 
unable  to  substantiate  his  charge,  Mr.  Spencer 
vas  set  at  Kberty.  Another  instance  of  per- 
son^ malignity  occurred  in  Bristol .  in  the  year 
1479.  Mr.  Robert  Strange,  who  had  formerly 
been  mayor,  was  accused  by  Robert  Marks  of 
coining  money,  and  exporting  it  to  the  CohtL 
neat,  for  the  use  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond.  On 
this  charge  Mr.  Strange  was  confined  in  the 
Tower  of  London  during  seven  or  eight  weeks; 
but  when  the  truth  was  known,  and  hit  inno« 
cence!  proved,  bis'  accuser  was  sent  to  Bristol, 
where  he  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  iquartered,  for 
the  false  aittusaiion. 

On   the   15th    of  October,    1483,   duriag   ud 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  the  inhabitants  of  Bristol 
tiere  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  an  inundation, 
acoompanied    with   a  tempest.       Several    shipV* 
weie  wrecked  in  Kingwadi  And   the  low  cotuiJ' 
try! on-  the: banks  of  the  Severif,  and  the  Avchi,^ 
aa  iiv>'a9  Bristd,  was  .'iaubdated.    Two  Itundred' 
neo^' I  women,  -aisd  1  dnldren  were  drowned ;  and' 
heoMt,  corn^^  andioattfe,   carried  away  by  tbe' 
flood.  vCbeat<  damage  irai  done  to  goods  in  tba 
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merehAPtis  warobou^es :  in  'Brist^^I ; .  stiad-  tbe  'dtM^"' 
ness  which  prevailed  when  the  inuodation  wa» 
a^b  the  height,  rendered  that  circumstance  more 
danigeSront  and  terrible.  Ti^  appearance  of  the 
moon  during^  the  eclipse  was  isiogularly  curious. 
Her  disk  was  variegated  with  streaks  of  red, 
blue,  and  green,  with  a  little  light  at  the .  upper 
part. .        ' 

King  Edward  V.  was  oaly  in. the  thirtcentb^ 
year  of  his  age  when  he  succeeded  .fads.  Either, 
in  1483 ;  and  in  the  course  of  that  year  he 
was  deposed,  and  assassinated  by  his  ambitimB' 
uncle,  who.  was  proclaiihed  king  fay  -  the  .natne  of 
Bicbard  III.  JBut  this  cruel  .ttei^per  c)DJoy«di 
the  regal  auUiority  only  two  !yeaxs,wasid  tw<o.- 
months,  being  defeated  and  slain,  by.  tbe'.Eail; 
of  Richmond,  at  Bos  worth,  on  the  33d  day  of 
4.i^gust,  1485*'  ;        r      (> 

,  The  victor  waa  prDclaimed  king  by  bi»,an]»y.' 
Qp  the  ^Id  <jf  battle,,  by  the-iiajioe  of  Henry  iVIL: 
The  imiriiagti  of  Uii^'  kiii^  and  the  Prin^esar 
Jeiisabeth,  ;«lde»t:  :d«tighter;.)of:  ^E:kiward..aIyl: 
t^fiKinated ;,  th6  cbmpJatitioD  betwisoB  tiie  bonsea: 
of  Yqrk>  and[>IiBniGaster;I)!aiDd!^  ..cammotioaB' 
HiUch.  had  .existed  I  in)  ^mlgland  five  thirty  .yvon^ 
anA  Qost  ooci  bniidflHl  4b»u8wid   tneteotk^ir  liwft 
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entirely  subsided.  Oh  the  day  of  his  ^oon^natiatt 
King  Henry  instituted  a  guard  of  fifty  archcrsk 
to  attend  him  and  his  successors  for  ever. 

In  1487  the  king  came  to  Bristol,  when  hf 
was  met  by  the  mayor  and  burgesses  in  Redfield. 
The  corporation  were  dressed  in  green  ;  they 
kttended  his  majesty  to  the  High  Cross^  whera 
the  clergy  met  him  in  their  robes,  with  c^ti 
dren  singing/ and  other  demonstrations  of  joy, 
fte!  was  received  at  8t.  John's  Gate,  and  con- 
ducted with  gr^at  pomp  to  the  abb^y  of  St; 
Augustine,  where  he  was  entertained  by  the  abbots 

■  In  the  year  i49(),  among  other  inftprd^emeots^ 
the  streets  of  this  city  \vere  newly  paved,  and 
the  High  Cross  painted  and  gilded  ;  the  tath 
jporation  manifested  their  loyalty  and  ^opoteoo* 
by  a  gift  of  five  hundred  pounds  to  their  .ftWei 
reign,  who  in  the  course  of  the  year  honoured 
Bristol  with  another  visit.  The  King  liras 
(iccompanied  by  the  lord  chancellor  ;  ho  IpdgB^ 
iat  the  abbey  of  St.  Augustine  ^j  imd  before 
%M  /departure,  every  inhabitant  of  Bristol; 
worth  twenty  pounds  ih  goode,  w«s  .  conpelbd 
to  'pay  '  a  fin6  of  twenty  ihillings,  tiscaaie 
'thdi" ^wives'  went^  so  richly  app^relkd.  ^  lUtP 
'fiilaietion'  trHi  ti^  very  hpnonrabte  to  the  feel* 
Tng^  of  a  pfinee,  to  whom  the  Jt>urgesses  JMul  so 
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recently  manifested  their  attachmeDt  and  libe? 
rality  by  a  large  donation  ;  but  financiers  are 
seldom  scrupulous  respecting  the  means  requisite 
for  the  acquisition  of  money.  The  increasing 
population^  as  well  as  prosperity  of  Bristol, 
induced  several  opulent  individuals,  in  the  ye^ir 
1495)  to  begin  the  .  erection  of  houses  in  the 
space  which  surrounded  St.  Augustine's  Green» 
aow  called  College  Green. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
several  opulent  merchants  of  Bristol  left  memo- 
rials of  their  philanthropy,  by  the  endowment 
of  alms-houses  and  hospitals,  which  shall  be 
described  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work. 
—  But  the  principal  event  by  which  Bristol 
was  distinguished  at  this  period,  was  the  adven- 
turous spirit  manifested  by  some  of  its  inha^ 
bitants. 

The  art  of  printing,  which  was  invented  in 
1430,  contributed  to  a  more  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  and  its  beneficial  consequences 
w^re  soon  demonstrated  by  the  successful  ex. 
tension  of  geographical  discoveries.  America 
was  discovered  in  1493«  by  polumbus ;  and  the 
fekne  of  this  great  navigator  excitpd  the  emula- 
tion  of  other  enterprising  adventurers.  Johp 
Cabot,    a  native  of  Venice,  who  had  .settled  at 


Bristol)  and  became  an  opulent  merchant,   oh* 
taiaed  the  king's  letters  patent,  aathorising  him' 
to  sail,   with  his  tliree  sons,   for  the  discovery  of 
new  and  unknown  lands.     This  royal  permission,/ 
which   fully  evinces  the  liberality  of  King  Henry. 
VII.  is  to  the  following  purport* 
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Henry  by  the  grace  of  God,    &c.      Be  it 
known  to  all,  that  we  have  given   and  granted, 
and   by  these  presents  do  give  £ind   grant  to  our 
well-beloved  John  Cabot,    citizen  of  Venice ;    td, 
Lewis,  Sebastian,  and  Sanctius^  sons  of  the  said 
John,,  and  to  their  heirs   and  deputies,  full  aqd 
free' authority,  ! leave,  and    power,    to  sail. to  all 
parts,    countries,    and  seas,  of  the  east,  of  the 
west,  and  of  the  north,  under  our  banners  and 
ensigns,  with  five  ships  of  whatsoever  burthen  or 
quality    they  be;     and  as  many   mariners     and 
men  as  they  will  take  rwith   them  Jo    the  said 
ships,  upon  their  own  proper  costs  and  chargesy 
to  look  out,  discover,  and  find,  whatsoever  isles, 
countries,  r  regions,  or  provinces  of  the  Heathens 
and  Infidels,  wheresoever,  they   be,  ..and  in  wh^t 
part  soever  of  the  world,  which  before  this  time 
have  been  unknown  to  all .  Christians.    We  have 
granted  to  them  jointly  and   separately,  and  to 
tlieir  deputies,  and  have  girea  them  our  Ucevce, 
to  set  up  our  banners  and  ensigns  in  every  vil- 
lage, town/  casUe,  isle,    or    continent  of  tliem 
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newly'  found;  and  'that  the  said  JoliA'  and  his 
SODS)  and  their  hdrsi  may  suixiue,  occupy,    and 
possess  all  such  cities^  towns,  &c.  by  them  found 
which   they  can  subdue,  occupy^  and   possess  as 
Otlr  vasi^alS)  ami    lieutenants,     getting  to   us  the 
rule, .  title,  and  jurisdiction  of  the  same   villages, 
towns,   &c.  yet   so   that  the   said   John   and  his 
sbn»,  and  their  heirs,  of    all    the  fruits,   profits, 
and  comnKKiities  growing   firoiil  such  navigation^ 
shall  be  held  and  bound  to  pay  to   us,  in  wares 
6r  money,  the   fifth  part  of   the  capitai  gain    so 
gotten  for  every  voyage,  as  often    as  thty   shall 
.   Arrive  at  our  part  of  Bristol^  at  which. port  thejf. 
^haH  be  obliged  only   to  arrive^  deduotikig.  alLnrnm 
hef  of  necessary  costs  and  charges  by  them  made : 
^e  giving  and  granting  unto   tbem,    and    their 
heirs  and   deputies,   that  they  shall  be  free   from 
all  payment  of  customs  on  all  such   niJerchandise 
as  th^y  shall  bring  with    th^kn  from    the  places 
so  newly  found.     And  moreover,  we  have  given 
end  granted  to  them,  and  their  heirs  and  depu<» 
ties,    that  all    the  firm    land,     islands,    villages, 
towns.   &c.  they  shall  chance  to  find,  ma^  not 
without  licence  6f  the  said   John  Cabot,  and  hid 
sons,  be  frequented   and  visited,  under   paia  of 
a  forfeiture  of  the  ships  and  goods  of  thOMr  who 
shatt  presume  to  tail    to  the  places    so  found; 
\viniftg  and  commanding    all  and    singular    oar 
subjects,  as  well  on  land  as  on  sea,,  to  give  good 
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assistance  to  the  said  John  and  his  sons,  ami 
their  deputies;  and  that  as  well  in  arming  and 
furnishing  their  ships  and  vessels,  as  in  provisioa 
of  food,  and  buying  victu:ds  for  their  money, 
and  all  other  things  hy  them  to  bs  provided  ne* 
cessary  for  the  said  navigcUion,  they  do  give 
them  all  their  favours  and  assistance.  Witness 
myself  at  AVestmimter,  the  ;  5th  March,  io  the 
eleventh  year  of  our  reign/' 

Under  the  animating  influence  of  rqyal  patro« 
n»ge,  John  Cabot  appears  to  have  .exerted  him- 
self  to  the  utmost  of  his  powers  in  preparatiomi 
•for  a  voyage,  which  was  fraught  with  such  be- 
neficial consequences  to  the  commerce  of  £ng« 
land*  But  his  second  son  Sebastian,  was  the 
fortunate  navigator, .  who  realized  the  ideas  of 
the  projector.  On  the  3d  day  of  February, 
1497,  the  king,  by  an  additional  grant,  permit- 
ted '*  John  Cabot  to  take  six  ships  of  England, 
in  any  haven  or  havens  of  the  realm,,  of  the 
.burden  of  two  hundred  tons  or  under,  with  all 
the  requisites  for  their  e^uipttieot  or  repair,  and 
4ili  things  necessary  for  the  intended  voyage,  and 
retho  to  take  in  the  raid  ^hips  j^uch  mdisters,  ma^ 
jnmers,  and  subjiects  of*  the  kiog.a^  were  willing 
40>  go  with  .  him/':  lA  Hhe  spring  of  the  samp 
year,  John  Cabot,  and  his  son  Sebastian,  sailed 

from  the  port   of  Bristol,  in   a   ship   called  Ibe 
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liaftthew,  and  another  vessfel,  thp  name  of  \rlilch 
ift  unreoordcd-  On  the  24th  of  June  tliey  dis- 
covered the  island  of  Newfoundland,  St.  John's, 
and  the  continent  of  North  America.  It  is  re- 
niarkable  that  in  the  same  year  South  America 
Was  disscovered  by  Americus  Vespusius,  who  had 
1!he  honour  to  give  hi^  name  toi  that  vast  con«> 
linent.  We  are  told  by  an  annalist  of  that  age, 
that  "  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  three  men  were  brought  from  New- 
ibuhdiandy  and  presented  to  the  king.  They 
al^  described  as  beitig  clothed  in  the  skins  of 
wild  beasts :  their  food  consisted  of  raw  flesh, 
and  they  spoke  in  an  unknown  language.  Their 
manners  were  savage,  but  they  afterwards  became 
humanized)  and  were  clothed  in  the  common 
dresii'then  worn  in   England.'^* 

-  Peter  Martyr,  a  Spaniard,  accurately  described 
th^  first  voyage  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  from  Bris- 
tol to  America.  **  The  north  seas  have  been 
iixplored  by  Sebastian  Cabot^  a  Vehitian  bom, 
whom  his  patents  in  his  infkncy  carried  with 
lilietn  to  £t)gland,  having  occasion  to  resort  tfai- 
Ifaer  for  trade.  For  the  Venitians  leave  nb  part 
of  tlMe  world  unsearched  for  riches*  He  for- 
AMied  t#o  ^hipft  HI   England    at   his  own    em 

•  Fabian. 
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pence,    and   manned    them    with   three  hundred 
mariners.      He  first  steered    so  far    towards  the 
north  pole,  that  even  in  thcr  month  of   July  he 
found  vast  mountains  of  ice  floating  in  the  sea. 
At  tlxat  season  of  the  year,    tliere     was    ahnost 
continual     day-light    in    those   northern   regions, 
and   the  land  along  the  coast  was  free  from  ice 
which   had  been  dissolved  by  the  heat  of  the  sua. 
llle.  obstruction     he  met  with    from  the  moun- 
tains of  ice  compelled  him  to  change  his   course, 
and  steer  \testward,  coasting  along  the  shares  of 
4^t  unknown  country.     As   he   proceeded   near 
the  coast  of  tiiis  great  land,  he  discovered  that 
the  course  of  the  waters  was  westward,  but  more 
gpntle  than   the   rapid  current  which  the  Spani- 
«ixis  found  in   their  navigation   southwards.    Se* 
bastian  Cabot   called  these   lands     Baccalaos,    a 
juame  given   by   the   inhabitants,  to  a  large  kind 
offish,   which  appeared   in  such  shoals  that  Ihey 
fometinies   interrupted  the  progress  of  his  ships. 
He  found   the  natives  of  those  regions   covered  . 
with   the  skins  of   beasts,    yet  not  destitute  of 
leason.     He  also  observed  great  numbers  of  bears 
which   frequented  the  shores,    and  lived  upon  fish 
which  th^   caught  with  their  claws.    The  only 
metal  which  he    saw  in  use  among   the  inhabi- 
tMfiiSf  and    which  they  had  in  abundance,'  was 
called  latQtif    Cabot  is  my  friend ;  he  frequently 
vbits  at  my  house,   and    I    am  delighted   with 
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his  company;  After  the  ddath  of  King  Henry 
of  England  the  7th  of  that  name,  Cabot  was  in- 
vited out  of  England  by  the  catholic  king  of 
Castile,  and  was  made  one  of  the  council  and 
assistants  for  the  regulation  of  affiiirs  in  the  new 
Indies.  We  are  in  daily  expectation  tiiat  ships 
will  be  fitted  out  to  enable  him  to  make  now 
discoveries  in  that  part  of  tlie  globe,  and  the 
voyage  is  to  be  begun  next  March,  A.  D,  15 16/* 

It  appears  from  one  account  of  Cafeet's  dk« 

coveries,  that  like  Columbus,  his  enterprising,  ge^ 

nius  was  thwarted  by  the  mutinous,  disposition  of 

his    fellow-adventurers.       Sir   H.    Gilbert,    in  a 

work  entitled  A  Discovery  of  a  new  Passage  to 

Cataia,  informs  us  that  Sebastian  Cabot,   by  his 

personal  eyperience,  described  the  passage  in  his 

charts,   which  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  queen 

majesty's   privy  gallery  at.  Whitehall.      He  was 

sent    to    make    this  discovery   by   King  Henry 

VXI.  and    having  entered   the  fret,   he  affirmed 

that  he  sailed  very  far  westward,  with  a  quarter 

of  north,   in  the  north  side  of  Terra   Labrador, 

the  1 1th  of  June,  until   he  came  to  the  septen* 

trional  latitude  pf  67i  degrees ;  and  finding  the 

seas  still  open,    said  that  he  might  and   would 

have    gone    to    Cataia>     if   the   enmity  of    the 

master  and  mariners  had  not  prevented  him. 
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Of  Cabot's  second  voyage  from  Bristol^  we 
have  a  short  acfcount  recorded  by  an  accurate 
annalist.*  «  1498,---this  year  one  Sebastian  Ca> 
bota,  born  at  Bristow  professing  himself  to  be 
expert  in  knowledge  of  the  circuit  of  the  world 
and  islands  tlvereof^  as  by  his  charts^  and  other 
reasonable  demonstrations  he  shewed,  caused  the 
king  to  man  and  victual  a  ship  at  Bristow*  to 
'search  for  an  island  which  he  knew  to  be  ro* 
plenished  witii  rich  commodities:  in  tke  ship* 
divers  knert'hants  of  London  adventured  small 
stocks,  and  in  companie  with  this  ship  sayled 
also  out  of.  Bristow  three  or  four  small  shippes 
draught  with  s)fght  and  other  grosse  ware$,  as 
coarse  cloth,,  caps,  laces,  prints,  and  such  other/' 

•  The  intended  voyage  of  Cabot  from  Spain,  in 
1516,  was»r^afiaed;  he  discovered  the  coast  of 
:  Brazil,  and*  tlie  river  of  Plate,  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  appointment  of  pilot-master  of  Spain^ 
an  honour  which  he  long 'continued  to  enjoy; 
and  in  hh  old  age,  a  pension  of  ^166.  13s.  4d. 
sterling  was  conferred  on  him  by  King  Eld  ward 
Vll '  ki  1549»  with  the  appointment  of  grand 
jnUh  of  England,  The  money  was  to  be  paid  to 
Urn  'during  his  n^tm*al  Ufe,  out  of  the  treasury 
Jo(  the  eichequer  at  Westminster.  ^ 

•  Howes'*  C^nluwation  of  Stow'i   Chroniolef* 
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^  The  reputation  and  siiccets  of  Cabot  soon  in* 
duced  other  adventurers  from  Bristol  to  sail  on 
«  Tojrage  of  discoverj.  We  are  informed  that 
those  navigators  ^^  in  two  ships  of  80  tons,  of 
Mr.  Jay,  a  merchant^  began  their  voyage  15th 
July,  1480,  at  the  port  of  Bristol,  in  Kingroadt 
for  the  island  of  Brazyle,  taking  their  coume 
from  the  west  part  of  Ireland,  plowing  the  seas 
dirough,  and  Thylde  is  master  of  the  ship,  the 
most  ;ftkiliiil  mariner  of  all  £ngland ;  and  news 
came  to  !^stol  Monday,  18th  September,  that 
the  said  ships  sailed  over  the  seas  for  nioe 
months,  and  found  not  the  island,  but  through 
tempests  at  sea  returned  to  port  in  Ireland,  ^r 
•toying  up  tlieir  ships  and  mariners.'^ 

Such  was  the  activity  and  perseverance  mani* 
fested  by  the  merchants  of  Bristol  for  the  ex- 
tension of  commerce  at  the  close  of  i^  fifteerith 
eeatory,  a  most  important  epoch  in  the  history 
.of  man.  The  intercourse  opened  between  America 
and  Europe  contiibuted  essentially  to  the  diQu- 
;sioB  of  benevolence,  and  the  acquisition  of  geo* 
.graphical  knowledge.  The  cruelties,  indeed*  w)iloh 
were  exercised  by  the  Spaniards  in  South  Ame- 
rica, were  not  consistent  with  the  ^ficiples  of 
justice,  or  humanity;    but  the  general  effisot  of 
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an  intercourse  between  Europe  and  the  Asian. 
und  Ainerican  natkra^,  was  certainly  favonrabki 
to  civiltsiition.  Mankind  imperceptibly  became 
united  by  the  ties  of  reciprocal  advantage ;  and 
the  natives  of  remote  regions  no  longea*  regarded 
eiaieh  oUi^r  as  mortal  enemie*. 

It  may  with  troth  be  asserted,  that  Bristol 
has  a  claim  to  the  honour  of  being  the  birtb*  > 
fiaot  of  those  intrepid  and  experiencied  navi^^ 
tors  irhd.irst  sailed  from  £ngla<id  on  a  roya^- 
^  discrtvety.  Cohnnbue,  indeed,  is  entitled  to 
thb  pnecedence^  'as;  an  adveiiturbus  ssd  siiCcess*>: 
fuj^  navigator;  but  Cabot,  a  native,  of  Bristol* ? 
sCflnds  next  to  hist  illustrious  eoteitiporafy  among'! 
thtse  celebrated  marinei^  whose  discoveries  have, 
contributed  to  tlle^  happiness  of  tbe  civilized  ■ 
world.         .   I     ■■  ;'•  ■ 

The  comnrif^n^nietit  t^  the  sixteenth  century 
Iras  an  auspicious  sera  to  the  inhabitantsk  of 
Bristol.  •  A  clijurtevr  conferring  vety  i»U^n$ive  pri^ 
vilegM;  \»<as  grafted  to  the  ^iM^pc^tipki.  by  :I|ii« 
Henry  VII.  In;  tliis  obvt^  it  w«is  sft^^fied  "  th»t, 
the  corporatidn  shiiU  h^v^&ix^  aideriofsn,  ^he  fecor* 
der  to  b^ione,  iwifth  like  pufyien  a^f!^  sJdervf^ 
of  Londbn,'j>'tii'ibe}  chonm  f(iri;t^  $f«t,.tinie  by, 
the.  mayor  audi eotnntkon^fHjH^ciH,'  and.  always  af« 
terMrords.by 'tfae;aklerni€n.     Tbe  two.,  bailiS  to 
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i3e.ck6scti  as  formerly,  shall  like^rbe  be  sherifi^s  of 
the  county,  and  be  swoch  into  ^od  rosecute  bath 
offices.     cThe  mayor  and    two-6f  tUc.  aldermen, 
with  the  assent    of  the  commonalty,  to    choose 
the  forty  couiiuou    counciUmen»  with    the    same 
powers  as  were  granted  to  tliem  by   tlie  charter 
of  the  47th  Edward  111.     That    for  the    future 
there  shall  be  one    chamberlain,    who    sbsdl    be 
elected  by  the  mayor  and  common  councU  in:  tlie 
Guildhall ;  the  person  sp  elected  shall  be.  a  bur* 
gess,  and  continue  in  that  p£||ce  9s  lobg  a»  the 
mayor  and  comnlon  council  «h4iU)|)lease:  he  shall 
alsa  take  an   oath   to  perform  ihi^*  o6^ce  Wore 
the  maybr^  &c..  and. shall  have  i  sjcal  affixied  to. 
his  offices,  with  the  like  powers  as  the  chant ber* 
lain  of  the  city  of  London.    M  any :  inhabitant, 
of  the  town  of  Bristol  &c.  foi* .  the:  future  shall 
be   disobedient  to  the  ordinances  of  the  niliyor^ 
aldermen,  and    common-council,    or    shall   cause 
disturbance  on  the  election   of  the  mayor,  or  any 
other  officer  tv^hatsoevever,  the.  offender  shall   be 
punished    according  to   the  law  of  th^  kingdom 
af  Engllind,   by    the  mayor  sand  two  of  the  aU 
derthen.    Also  the  said  mayor  slmll  have  power 
to  take  the  probates  of  wills  of  laads^  tenements^ 
tetits;  and  te^mes^  within  the  said, town,  suburbsa 
dik  "^rte^incts  b4  the^  same^  het[ueatbed   withiD 
two  years  after  the  death  of  :the>tert»tar2'j8Q  that 
such  tenements  and  legacies  be-proclaidied  iofuU 
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court;  of  the  Guildhall  of   Bristol,     and   enrolled 
in  the  rolls  of  the  said  court,  the  enroliilent  shall - 
be  of  record;  "and  from   thence  the  said  mayory 
and  his  socceBsors,  may  have   poorer  to  put  t^e  ^ 
legacies  aforesaid  in*  execution   by  bis  o^cers^  in 
forui  of   law,    or  by    due   pn>cess    to    l^e'made^- 
before   them  by  writ  ex  gravi  querela^    and  the- 
prosecution  and   election  of   any  man   who   will, 
prosecute   the  same.    The  mayor  and  one  aldeiv- 
man   TQSiy  hold  their  courts,  and.  such  pleas,  as. 
a[t  aoy  time   before  have  becR  used  and  accuse / 
tom^l   for  the  time  being,    for  ever.      Aqd   all 
fines  and  amercements  aliall  come  tp;  thej  oiayojr 
and   commonalty  of  the  tOMTji,   without  account* 
ing  to  the   king,   his   heirs,  or  successors." 

This  royal  grant  was  obtained  by  the  corpo-* 
ration  in  the  year  1500.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  Vll.  he  granted  to  Thomas 
Hoskins  the  oflice  of  bailiff'  of  tlie  water  of 
Beistol.  for  die  time  of  his  life ;  and  at  his  de- 
ci^ase,  it  was  granted  to  the  .mayor  and  cx)m* 
monalty  to  nominate  one  of  .the  burgesses  of  the 
lorwn  to  that  office*  .".And  the  mayor,  &c. 
«ball  have  power  to  name  and  constitute  *11^ 
wages,  fees,  &c.  to  the  said  office  due  and  an- 
ciently accustomed,  yielding  to  the  king  ind  his 
heirs  a  rent  of  four  marks  of  lawful  money  of 
England  yearly,  at  the  fea^tt  of  St.  Michael  the 
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Archangel,  and  to  be  accountable  for  no  more 
than  four  marks  as  aforesaid,  to  be  paid  for 
the  said  office.  And  we  grant  that  any  three 
of  the  said  aldermen,  whereof  two  of  them  nhall 
be  the  mayor  and  recorder  of  the  said  town, 
may  be  justices  of  gaol  delivery  within  the  town, 
and  may  have  for  tlie  future  for  ever  the  like 
power,  with  odier  justices  of  gaol  delivery,  sav- 
ing always  to  the  king,  and  his  heirs,  all  amerce 
ments  at  gaol  delivery.  These  being  witnesses^ 
our  most  dear  first-born  son  Artbdr,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Duke  of  Cornwal,  and  others.  Dated  at 
Knoll,  the  17th  of  December,  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  our  reign,  1500.'* 

While  these  important  charters  established  the 
municipal  government  of  Biistol,  the  industry  of 
her  merchants  and  manufacturers  promoted  her 
prosperity.  The  emulation  to  make  foreign  dis- 
coveries continued,  and  a  patent  was'  granted  in 
1502  by  King  Henry  VII.  dated  9th  Decem- 
ber, aiitfaorising  James  Elliot  and  Thomas  Ash* 
urst,  merchants  of  Bristol/  and  John  Gonzalles 
and  Francis  Fernandez,  natives  of  Portugal,  to  go 
Witli  English  colours  in  quest  of  unknown*  coun* 
tries,  on  certain  terms  expressed  in  the  patent.* 
The  event  of  this  voyage  is  unrecorded* 

«  CoUectim  of  Public  Acts. 
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The  fint  coinage  of  shilliDgs  ia  England,  iii 
1505,  contributed  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
trader ;  and  in  1509t  the  art  of  horticultare  was 
introduced  from  the  Netherlands.  At  this  period 
the  kingdom  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace' and 
prosperity  r 

The  accession    of  Henry   VIII.  to  the  throne 
was  considered   by   the    people    as   a     felicitous 
event.    This  youthful   sovereign,    who  was    only 
in   the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age  when  he  was 
cfowned,    was    one    of   the    most    accompKsUed 
scholars  of  the  age;  h^  was  alto  skillul  in'ath^ 
letic  exercises,    courageous,    and   handsome*     In 
the  early  part  of  his  reign,    few    events  of  im- 
portance are    recorded    of   Bristol. «    A   custom, 
which    originated    in   humanity,    but    had    been 
abused  was   abolished  during  the   mayoralty   of 
Mr.  Joy,  in  1516.     It  had  been  customary,  from 
time  immemorial,   that   every    person    from    the 
country,  who  came  to  sell  goods  in  the  market 
of  Bristol,  should  pay   one  halfpenny  for  every 
sack,    &c.    pitched    in    the    market-place.      The 
money  thti»  collected  was  paid  to  the  gaoler  fbf 
the  relief  of  the  prisoners  confined  in  Newgate*; 
but  it  was  discovered  that  he  appropriated  it  t^ 
his  own   use.      Mr    Abbinton,   a  public-spirited 
lur^css,  with  the  coocucrence  of  the  mayor,  un* 
dortook  to  reform  this  fibuse,  and  exempted  the 
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country'  people  from  paying  the  custom.  He 
also  established  a  fund  to  supply  the  pcisoxiers 
with  victualsy  wood,  and  straw. 

.  The  reformation,  begun  by  Martin  Luther,  in 
Germany,  in  I5l7f  excited  the  general  attention 
of  all  Christendom.  King  Henry  VUI.  mani- 
fested bis  zeal  against>  what- was  considered;  as 
herbsy,  .by  writing  an  answer  to  Luther-  in  de» 
fence  of  the  Papal  authority*  For  this  ptrbiifc 
serrice  he  was  honoured  by  Leo  X.  with  the 
^\e<£  Defender  of  ike  Faith ;  but  his  subsequent 
ccAiduct  proved  how  much  the  Pope  was  uis« 
taken  in  his  ohampion.- 

.     .         ,  •       .  '* 

In  the  year  1533,  every  man  was  sworn  what 
he  %ai  wbrtli-lhr/jughont  the  kingdom  ;  a^  very 
(unjustifiable  and  arbritrary  measure  in  the  govern^ 
flient» 

.  likut  'manufacture  of  soap,  begun  in  Bristol  itt 
J 523,  was  carried  on  with  such  skill  and  success, 
4hat  the  London  market  was  supplied  with  that 
urticle  of  the  best  quality,  at  one  penny  a  pound* 
^t  white  manufactures  were  thus  pursued^  tU^ 
|ag0  knual  have  been  ^either  m^lected  or  niisiha* 
KwgtSd-;  for  ii2  the  year  J5S4,igrain  was  so  scarce 
jUm  England f  that  several  persons  attempteii .  t» 
iriake  bread  of  fern-roots ;  and  Jit  isreedrded.  that 
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during  the  scarcity,  bread  was  brought  to  Bris^ 
tpl,  and  the  populace  ^vent  io  i^ruwds  to  meet 
the  waggons  at  Pile  HilL  ,   >   ^ 

Aoioug   the  branches  of  foreign  commercet  bg* 
veral  noiercbants  of  Bristol  traded  to  the  Canary 
Ishinds  in  1526.    They  exported  cloth,  soap,  and 
ot^er  J^nglJ3h  coofiinodtties,   in  return    for  tvhiob* 
t|)Qy    iiuported  .drugs,   .sugar,    <lying  stufi^. 
kid*skiDS.  : 


la  a.^lQflger  belonging  to  Mr.N.  .Thonie,ii 

9    principal    merpiw^t    of     BcistoU     undci^iUhe^ 

date  of  tb^  ,  year   )d26,  therp   is  aa  in^iroice  .  of 

^rpour,    a^d  otlifer  merchandise  seat  by  Jam  JtOi 

T..  Tisoo,  an,  EngKirt^ini|n^t  atJioj  :h»4:  s^tfclf^jmi 

^hft'Wppt  Indies.      Jijip  iftjih^  first  tf cowl  tiimy 

trade   fi;qpi  this  city  ..tp  that  quarter  of  tjh^gl^b^^ 

But    a    very  considerable  traffick    bet.ween  .:thiib 

port  and  Spain,  wa^  es^blished  eajrly  iu  M)c^}4|i9Hi 

teenth  century.     Among  other  English  merchants 

who*  traded   to  Spain,  it  is  recorded    thM  iR^r. 

Robert  Thorn,  of  Bristol^  and  his  partner,  V  VMef 

tured.and  employed    1400  ^ucats  ia  a.  4iwft..o£ 

^hips,  ^t,ted    out  ao^  .armisd/l^y  th«.  mbiwbftutK 

of  ;%vi|l)/^ ;    for  :  ^I^at  tyvo  £og^ish/»eqH.  fifends  o^ 

his,^  Ifar^  in  co«ii)Qgmphy,  were  0  gp  iH.jibfcb 

s^  |6hi^s.,.;With  S^ba^M^i^  Cabot;,  tHeti .tiotiBiidclft 

^B%i^>  ¥fl'<^%J^  i;^^  Atreigjbitp  <3tC:.Miigfll»ilta 
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in  April  1527.      But  the  voyage   was     pursued 

only   to  the  river  Plate/'    Tlie  adventurers   were 

to  bring  him  a   true  aceount  of  the  situation  of 

the  country,    the  navigation  of   those   seas,  any 

charts  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  those  region* 

sailed,   and    information  re!{|>ecting  the    climate^ 

soily.and  produce*  of  the    different  countries    at 

which   they  .  touched.        The    conclusion   of  Mr. 

Thorn's   letter    to    Dr.    Ley,    ambassador    from 

Henry  VIIL  to  the  £mperor  Charles,  is  strongly 

expressive  of  the  adventurous   dispositigh  of  the 

merehants    of  Bristol,    at   that  early    period  of 

Eoglisb  comm^ce.'^  ^^If  fr6m  the  islands  of  the 

Moluccas/'  says  he,  ^^  the  sea  doth  extend  with* 

out  iaterpofiition  of  land  to  sail    from   north   to 

north-east  point  1700  or  1800  leagues  they  should 

ooibe  to    the'   Newfoundland   islands    that    the 

English  discovered,    and  so  we  should   be  nearer 

to  the  spiceries  by  almost  200  leagues    than  the 

wnpefot  or  the  King  of  Portugal/' 

*     ■  •  ;  »     •  •  •        •  .  .•     » 

•la  1533  the  celebrated  Thomas  Cranmer,  Arch^ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  came  to  Bristol,  where  he 
continued  nineteen  days«  During  his  stay,  he 
tiSontied  many  abuses  in  public  worship,  and 
]M«ached  in  St  Augustine's  Abbey,  and  other 
dmrohes.  The  papal  authority  in  England  was 
aboUshed,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  in  1534^ 
attd  the  king  wai   declare  head  of  the  church 


A  curiouis  account  of  the  means  resorted  to  for 
the  edification  of  the  people,  is  recorded  in  Stow's 
Chronicle.  ^^  During  the  cTitting  of  parliamentt 
everj  Sunday  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  London,  preached 
a  bishop,  declaring  the  Pope  not  to  be  supreme 
head  of  the  church.  Also  in  other  places  of  this 
realm  troubles  ivere  raised  about  preaching,  even 
at  Bristol,  where  Maister  Latimer  preached  :  and 
there  preached  against  him  one  Maister  Hober* 
tjn,  and  Dr.-  Powdl ;  so  that  there  were  great 
part^taking  on  both  sides,  insoiffuch  that  divert' 
prieats  and  others  sbt  up  bills  against  theitfajorf 
and  against  Maister'  Latimer*  '  But  the  mayor^ 
peMnittiog  laymen  to  preach,  caused  divers  priests 
to  be  apprehended  and .  cast  into  Newgate,  witii 
bolts  upon  them,  and  divers  others  rab  aw^y  and 
lost  their  livings  rather,  than  come  in  the  maybrV 
handling/' 

In  J5S4,  King  Henry,  in  his  progress  through 
England,  arrived  at  Thornbury.  The  mayor  Oj 
Bristol  sent  ten  fat  olen,  and  forty  sheep^  as  a 
present  to  his  majesty,  and  s^  silver  cup  and 
cover,  with  one  hundred  marks  of  gold,  to 
Queen  Ann.  It  is  probable  that  the  king  was 
much  gratified  with  the  liberality  of  the  corpo- 
ration ;  for  it  is  recorded  that  wl)en  he  afterwards 
came  to  Brittd  in  disgijiise,  accompanied  by  se* 
veral  gentlemeot  he  passed  through  the  town  incog*; 


nito,  attended  by  Mr.  Thorn,  a  merchant,  to 
If  bom  he  ^id,  **This  is  now  die  town-  of  Bris* 
tol,  but  I  will  make  it  the  citj  of  Bristol/' 

The  king  had  formerly  experienced  ,the  aeal 
^nd  promptitude  of  the  merchants  of  Bristol  ia 
hia  service,  as  appears  bjr  the  following  record. 
*•  Bristol  was  first  made  a  county  of  itieUe  the 
47th  £dward  IIL  for  notable  services  done  to 
the  king;  and  in  theS^th.  Henrj'VIU-.made  a 
Q^y»  iniegard  of  the^  love  the.  said  kingsdid  bear 
tf>  IW  plaice,  and  of  the  great  services  don6  by 
^he  said  iQwne,  especially  in  the  wars. 'against 
tb«  French  king,  who  would  have  landed'  in  the 
Isle  of  .Wight ;  at  which  time  this  towne.didset 
flwth  eight  ships*  When  King  Henry  VIH.  came 
on  board  Bristowe's  fleet  on  that  memorable  time, 
he  asked  the  .names  of  their  ships,  and  they  an- 
swered the  king,  is  is  this ;  the  first  is, 

,;    •  TRIO'S. 

The  barque  Thorny  of 6OO 

The  barque  Pratt        .....  600 

The  barque  Gourney       ^     .     .     .  400 

The  barque  Younge         •     .     .     .  400 

The  barque  Winter          •     .     .     •  .300 

•       The  barque  Shipman       •     .     •     .  250 

The  Elephant         ;     .     :     .     .     .  ISO 

The  Dragoh^       .     •    •    •    ••    •    .  140 

Hie  king  wished  he  had  many^siich  'rtiorns,  l^ratb, 

GUrarneysi  and  the  Kke,  in  his  londe.* 


(  ; 
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In   1536  there  was  a  general  procession  of  the 
corporation,  clergy,   and   principal  inhabitants   of 
Bristol,   on   acccnint   of  Queen   Jane   being  deli- 
vered of  a  son.     The  reformation  had  now  made 
an  extensive  progress  in  England ;  but  so  capri-. 
cious  was  King    llcnry,    that    he    punished    with 
equal   injustice   the    protcstaats,    and    the   clergy^ 
who  adhered  to  the  Pope.     Bristol  was  not  with* 
out  its  share  of  religious  animosity   and  persecu* 
tion.     In   1538  George  Wisard,  who  preached  ia 
SU    Nicholas    church,     was    accused    of   heresy^ 
and   condemned  to   bear  a  faggot  for  his  errone^ 
ous  doctrine. 

The  suppression  of  monasteries  throughout 
England,  in  1539j  was  fatal  to  the  papal  autho- 
rity in  this  kingdom.  Among  other  reUgious  es- 
tablishments, the  Abbey  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
the  house  of  St.  Mark,  called  the  Gaunts,  in 
Bristol,  were  suppressed  ;  and  the  following  cu- 
rious account  of  that  event  was  transmitted  by 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  Lord  Thomas  Crom- 
Avell,  who  was  nominated  visitor-general.  It  is 
transcribed  from  the  26th  volume  of  Dodsworth's 
M.  S.  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

•*  Pleaseth  your  mastership  to  understand,  that 
yesternight  late  we  came  from  Glassenburie  to 
Bristow  to  St.  Aiistine's,   whereas  we  begun  this 
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liioming,  intending   this   day  to    dispatch     both 
this  house,  hefe  being  but  14  chanons,  and  also 
the  gaunter,  whereas  be  4  or  5.     By  this  bringer 
ihy   servant,   I  send  you  reliques;  1st,  two  floiv- 
ers  Wrapped  in  white   and   black   sarcenet,    that 
6h  Christmas  Even,  (hora  ipsa  qua  Christ  us  natus 
fnetat)   will  spring   and    Inirgea   and    bear  bios* 
toms,    quod    expertum     esl^     saith    the    prior    of 
Maden    Bradeley.     Ye    shall  also   receive  a  bag 
6f  nelrques^  whereon  ye   shall  see  strange  things, 
as  shall  appear  by  the  scripture,  as  God*s  coate, 
tiur   ladies    sniocke,    part   of  God's    supper,    in 
Cana  Domini.     Pars  petm  super  quomnatus  erat 
Jesus  in  Bethlehem.     Belike  there  is  in  Bethlehem 
plenty  of  stones.    Tlie   scripture   of  every   thing 
Bhall    declare   you  all,   and  all   these   of  Maden 
IBradeley,   Whereas  js  an  holy  Fatlier  Prior,  and 
natli    but    six    children,    and   but  one    daughter 
kttafried    yet    of  the   goods^  of    the    monastery, 
trusting  shortly  to  marry  the  rest.     His  sons  be 
tall    men,    waiting    upon    him,    and    he    thankc 
God  a  never  medelet  with  married  women,  but 
all  with  maidens,    the   fairest  could    be   gotton, 
and  ahvays  married  them  right  well.    The  PopCi 
considering  his  fragility,  gave  him  leave  to  keep 
a  whore,  and  hath  good  writings  sub  plumbo,  to 
discharge  his  conscience,  and  to  chuse  Mr  Un- 
^erhill  to  be  his  ghostly  father,  and  bee  to  give 
\kim  phnam  rtmissionem^    &c.  1  send  yoa  alsoe 
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our  lady's  girdell,  of  Bruton  red   silke,  which  is 
a  solemn  relique  sent  to  wooden   travelling,  which 
shall  not   miscarry   in  partu.      I  send  you  alsoQ 
Marie  Magdalen's   girdeil,  and   that  is   wrapped 
and   covered  with   white,     sent    alsoe  with   great 
rererence    to    women     travelling,     which    girdell 
Matilda,   the   empress,    founder  of    Farley,    gave 
to   them,   as  saith   the   holy  father  of  Farley.     I 
have  crosses  of  silver  and  gold.  Sir,  which  I  send 
you  not   now,  *  because    I    have    moe   that  shall 
be  delivered  mee    this  night    by     the     prior  of 
leaden    Bradeley   himself.      To-morrow  early  in 
the  morning,    I   shall    bring  you   the   rest   when 
I  have   received  all,   and  perchance  I    shall  find 
something  here.      In  case  you    depart  this    daie, 
that    it  may  please    you    to  send    me  word    by 
this  bringer,   my  servant,  which  waie  I  shall  re-  , 
pair  after  you.       Within   the  charter-house  hath 
professed  and    done    all    things,    according  as  I 
^all  declare   you  at  large  to-morrow  early.     At 
Bruton    and   Glassenbury   there  is  nothing  nota« 
Ue,  the  brethren  be  soe  straight  kept  that  they 
cannot   offend,  but  faine  the  would,  if  they  might, 
as  they  confesse,  and  such  fault  is  not  in   them. 

^  From  St.  Au0tyne*s  without  Bristowe,  this 
St  Bavthdmaw's  daie,  att  nifie  of  the  clock  in 
Aie  tmoming,  by  die  speedy  hand  of  your  most 
|>oore  ppieste,  Richard  Hattovt/' 
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In  the  month  of  July,  1541,  Bristol  was  pro- 
claimed a  city.  Paul  Bush  was  chosen  suffra- 
gan Bishop,  and  to  be  resident  at  St.  xVugus- 
tine's  abbey,  tvhich  was,  according  to  the  pro- 
clamation, to  be  thenceforward  called  Trinity 
College  of  the  city  of  Bristol  for  ever.  This 
city,  now  exalted  tio  the  highest  honours  that 
royalty  could  bestow,  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
considerable  tranquillity  during  the  remainder  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VMI,  In  1543,  the  litany 
was.sun^  ia  English,  in  a  general  procbssion 
from  Christ  Church  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary 
RedclifF;  and  in  the  same  year,  Temple  Fee  was 
incorporated   with   the   city. 

The  citizens  of  Bristol  distinguished  themselres 
by  their  patriotism  and  loyalty,  at  this  period  ; 
— **  in  1543,  twelve  ships  sailed  out  of  Bris^ 
tol  in  die  kiui^'ji  service,  to  assist  at  the  siege 
of  Bulloign,  with  Matthew,  Earl  of  Lenox, 
under  whom  served  William  Winter  and  Sir 
Richard  Maunsell,  who  returned  again  with  the 
earl."    , 

In  the  year  1544,  this  city  was  visited 
by  the  plague.  Gunpowder  had  been  invented 
in  1340>  but  so  unskilled  were  the  people  ia 
general  in  the  use  of  this  destructive  chemical 
preparation,    that    frequent  accidents  happened* 
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A  s}}ip  was  set  on  fire  at  the  quay  in  Bristol, 
in  1544,  by  the  bursting  .of  a  gun,  which  killed 
three   men. 

On  the  26th  of  Juae,  1545,  it  was  proclaimed 
at  the  High  Cross,  that  the  five  gates  of  the 
citjy  of  Bristol  should  be  free  for  the  ingress  and. 
egress  of  strangers,  with  their  goods;  and  the 
Back  and  the  Quay  were  also  proclaimed  to  be 
free  fur  all  manner  of  merchandise,  except  salt 
fish.  This  year  was  also  memorable  for  the  erec- 
tion of.  a  press  for  printing,  and  a  mint  for 
coining  money  in  the  castle.  The  plate  seized 
in  the  west  of  England,  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  was  coined  at  this  mint.  About 
this  time,  King  Henry  gave  .£1000-  to  the  city, 
of  Bristol  of  the  purchase  of  the  Gaunt  land, 
to  be  laid  out  by  the  corporation  in  good  uses. 
His  majesty  also  gave  to  his  physician,  George 
Owien,  certain  lands  in  Bristol,  with  an  injunc- 
tion that  he  should  engage  a  minister,  at  a  salary 
of  j612.  to  preach  eight  times  a  year,  and  pray 
for  the  king  and  his  successors;  and  also  pro- 
vide a   competent  dwelling  for  three  poor  people. 

In  1546  King  Henry  VIH.  died ;  and  his 
successor,.  £d ward  VI.  was  proclaimed  king  in 
tfaeiQibth  year  of  his  age«  The  late  king,  who 
from  the  inconsistency  of  his  character  had  been 
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alternately  the  persecutor  of  the  Bomaa  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants,  and  exercised  an  almost  un- 
limited authority  over  the  people  of  England, 
nominated  in  his  will  sixteen  persons  to  be  his 
executors,  regents  of  the  kingdom  and  governors 
of  his  successor,  Edward  .VI.  during  his  mino- 
rity. Consequently  the  short  reign  of  that  prince 
may  be  said  to  have  been  a  government  by  the 
regents.  Thomas  Cranmer,  Archbishop  oif  Can- 
terbury, was  at  the  head  of  the  executors ;  a«d 
being  a  zealous  Protestant,  he  in  1548  obtained 
an  act  of  the  legislature  for  the  removal  of  .all 
images  and  paintings,  and  whatever  else  had  a 
tendency  to  promote  idolatry,  out  of  the  diffi> 
rent  places  appropriated  to  public  worship  throuj^ 
out  the  kingdom.  According  to  the  same  act» 
the  service  of  the  church  was  perf<Hined  in  the 
English  language. 

According  to  an  account  given  in  manuscript  an- 
nals of  Bristol,  the  populace,  in  1549*  assembled  » 
a  riotous  manner,  and  pulled  down  all  the  enclo- 
sures about  the  city,  in  open  defiance  of  the 
roayoT)  and  other  municipal  officers;  in  conse- 
quence  of  which,  several  individuals  were  arrested, 
and  imprisoned  iu  Newgate,  and  others  sent  to 
London.  The  period  is  now  too  remote  for  a 
dear  investigation  of  facts  velative  to  this  riot, 
but  it  is  ooit  improbable  that  the  account  is  an 
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exaggeration  of  circumstances.  No  motive  is 
assigned  for  this  public  outrage ;  and  it  is  very 
improbable  that  the  rioters  should  exten^d  thdr 
devastations  indiscriminately  to  all  the  fences  about 
the  city. 

Among  other  improvements  in  this  city,  the 
place  of^justice  called  the  Tolzey  was  built  in 
1550.  In  July,  the  same  year,  the  value  of  the 
current  coin  was  reduced  by  proclamation,  the 
shilling  to  nine-pence,  the  two«pence  to  a  penny* 
and  the  penny  to  a  halfpenny,  to  the  great  in- 
jury and  inconvenience  of  the  people  in  general ; 
and  to  add  to  the  grievance,  the  price  of  grain 
rose  so  high  that  the  day-labourer  could  hardly 
get  bread «  The  benevolence  of  the  corporation 
of  Bristol  to  the  indigent  inhabitants,  was  truly 
laudable ;  for,  according  to  a  regulation  of  the 
mayor,  it  was  ordered  that  the  bakers  should 
supply  them  with  bread  at  a  moderate  price. 

The  year  1551  was  memorable  for  a  peculiar 
epidemic  disease,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
sweatmg  sickness,  which  committed  fatal  ravages 
throughout  England,  raged  in  this  city  from 
£aster  to  Michaelmas,  and  carried  off  several 
hundreds  of  the  inhabitants  every  week.  For  the 
encouragement  of  domestic  traffick,  a  fair  was 
appointed  to  be  held  yearly  in  Temple-street,  to 
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commence  the  2Qth  of  January,  and  conlinue 
nine  days*.  During  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the 
regency  seems  to  have  paid  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  public  morals  ;  for 
according  to  an  act  of  parliament,  the  magis- 
trates of  Bristol  were  restricted  from  granting  li- 
cences to  more  than  six  vintners  in  this  city. 

On  the  demise  of  King  Edward    VI.  in  loo3. 
Lady  Jane  Grey  was   proclaimed   Queen  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  her  pretensions    were  justly  disputed  by 
the    Princess    Mary,  .  eldest    daughter    to     King 
Henry  VIII.      The   partizans   of  Jane    were   de- 
feated,   and    the    successful  competitor   ascended 
the  throne  on   the  3d   of  April.     Soon   after  the 
accession  of  Queen   Mary,   she    was    married    to 
Philip  King   of  Spain  ;    on   the    4th    of  August, 
1554,  they  were  proclaimed   King  and  Queen  of 
England,    at    the    High    Cross   of    Bristol ;    and 
there    was    a    solemn    procession    of   the   clergy 
and    corporation    through     the    principal    streets 
of  this    city,   in   celebration    of  that  event.     In 
consequence  of  this    marriage,    the    interests    of 
England  and  Spain  became  more  closely  united  ; 
and    the    merchants    of    Bristol,    availing    them* 
selves   of  that    circumstance,    entered   into   more 
extensive  commercial  engagements  with  the  Spa* 
hish  merchants. 
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The  leign  of  Queen  Mary  was  disgraced  by 
the  malignity  of  religious  pei:!secution.  This 
anti-christian  violcuce  was  a>t  once.  sdubvecHive  of 
that  philanthropy  which  is  the  predominant  prin- 
ciple of  Christianitjjf,  apd  prpjudifiig^^  to,  th»  tem- 
poral interests  06  the  people  of  England.  The 
infuriated  zeal  of  the  bi^ot,  and  not  the  patri- 
otism of  a  benevolent;  sovereign^  actuated  the 
unhappy  queen,  who  was  misled  by  enthjisjasm 
to  the  perpetration  of  cruelties  at  which  huma- 
nity shudders.  In  the  course  of  her  short  n^ign 
of  four  years,  four  months,  and  eleven  dftys^ 
eight  hundred  Protestants,  including  ^yfi  bi^hopSj 
and  twenty-one  ministers,  went  tp  the  flatn^s,^ 
and  yielded  up  their  lives  a^  njfirtyrSi  foi;  th^ 
truth  of  their  religion. 

<^  Patriots  have  toilM,  and   in  their  country's  cause 
**  Bled  nobly,  and  tlicir  decd%  as  they  deserve, 
"  Receive  proud  recompence.    We  give  in  cbargt 
"  Their  names  to  the  sweet  .lyre    Th'  historic  mufe^ 
*^  Proud  of  the  treasure  marches  with  it  down 
«  To  latest  times  :  and  sculpturfy  i^lier  tum* 
^<  Gives  bond  ii^  stonf  and  ever-during  bras^ 
'^  To  guard  them,  and  t'  immortalize  her  trust : 
"  Qui  fairer  wreaths   are  due,  Ibough  ncvpr  paid, 
"To  those,  who,  posted  ja^.t^e  s)^riv^,^.Truf(^^ 
"  Haye  fali'ir  in  her  defence.     A  patriot's  blood, 
*'  Well  spent  in  such  a  strife,  may  earn  indeed 
*^  And  for  a  time  ensure,  to  hb  lot'd  land- 
^fThe  sweets  of  liberty  and.  equal  laws; 
"  But  martyr's  struggle  f«r  a.  brighter  priie, 
**.Jndiwm  it  wUh  fMre  pain»,    Their  blood  is  .shed 
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"  Id  coBfirmatioD  of  the  fioblest  daim, 

"  Our  claim  to  feed  upon  immortai  truth, 

*<  To  walk  with  God.  to  be  diTinely  free, 

**  T<f  soar  aad  to  dnticipate  the  skies. 

*'  Yet  fewtemember  them.     The^  liv*d  unknown^ 

*^  Till  Persecution  dragged  them  inio  fame, 

<'  Ai^d  chas'd  them  up  to  Heaven.    Their  ashes  flew 

<«  — No  marble  tells  u«  whither.      With  their  names 

*' No  bard  embalms  and  sanctifies  his  song: 

'*And  History,  so  warm  on   meaner  tbetnes* 

*'U  cold   on  this.    She  execrates  indeed 

''  The  tjranuj  that    doom'd  them  to  the  fire, 

^^  But  gives  the  glorious  sufferers  little  praise." 


Among  other  victims  of  persecution,  William 
Stephen,  a  weaver,  was  burnt  at  Bristol,  on  the 
17th  October,  1555 ;  and  in  15o6,  two  men,  one 
a  weaver,  and  the  other  a  shoemaker,  were  burnt 
on  St,  MichaelVHill ;  and  a  shearman  suffered 
in  the  flames,  for  denying  the  sacrament  at  the 
altar  to  be  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

The  only  instance  of  the  royal  patronage  to 
commerce,  during  the  rel|;n  of  Queen  Mary,  was 
the  incorporation  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  to 
Russia,  in  the  year  1556.  'J'le  company  con- 
sisted of  four  consuls,  and  twenty-four  assistants.* 


*  Mr.  Barrett  says,  that  Sebastian  Cahot  was  constituted  the  first 
governor,  being  the  chief  encourager  of  this  branch  of  trade.  But 
this  assertion  is  unauthorised  by  any  existing  documents.  Cabot,  who 
sailed  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  1497,  must  have  been  superannu- 
ated in  1556,  a  period    of  more  than  half  a  century. 
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In  1557,  the  queen  declared  war  against  France, 
by  the  advice  of  her  royal  consort.     In  the  first 
campaign,,  the   combined   forces    of    Spain    and 
England   invaded  Flanders,  >  and  obtained  a  vic- 
tory over   the    French   army,    at    the    battle    of 
St.  Lawrence ;  but  in  1553  the  ecclesiastics,  who 
composed  the  council   of  Queen  Mary,    were  so 
intent  on   the  destruction  of  the  English  Protes- 
tants, that  they   neglected  the  defence  of  Calais, 
and  that  important  town   being  left  with  an  in- 
adequate garrison,  and  insufficient  military  stores> 
was  besieged  by   the  Duke  of  Guise  with  a  pow. 
erful  army,  and  taken  after  a  siege  of  only  seven 
days.     The  people  of  England   were  exasperated 
at  the    government,    for    having   lefl   Calais  un- 
provided  with  the  means    of  defence.     By  some 
bold    individuals,    the    ministry   were  accused   of 
treason,  and   by  all  with  incapacity.     Nor  were 
these    murmurings  groundless ;    for   while   Calais 
continued    in    possession    of   the    English,    they 
could  in  twenty-four  hours  have  landed  an  army 
from  England. 

Queen  Mary  was  strongly  urged  by  the  King 
of  Spain  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  for  the  reco- 
very of  Calais;  but  her  attedtion  was  so  com* 
pletely  occupied  with  the  persecution  of  the  Pro- 
testants, that  the  projectwas  deferred.  In  1558, 
liowever,    she  equipped  a  fleet  of  one  hundred 


^fid  twenty  sbjps  of  war*   commanded  by  Lord 
CUotoD,   ivho   sailed    with   an    iateatiaa   to   »er«e 
Brest,     Biit  bis  eoterprise  iras  frustratedt  and  die 
English,  after  having  landed   a   body   of  tmops 
Wiiicfa  burnt  the  town  of  Conquest,  were  rapeHed 
bjr  a  «iipierior  f«rce^  and  obliged  to  retire  to  theif 
ships,    with   the  loss   of  six   hundred  men.     The 
citizens  of  Bristol  participated  in  the    rit*k    and 
Joss  of  this  unsuccessful  expedition ;  for  it  is  r^ 
corded   in   ao  ancient  njanuscript,  that  ^  Bristol 
liath   bpen   always   loyal   to  the  king's  roa|«tie'i 
progenitors,  and   the  next  to  the  crown^  not  c€»^ 
senting   to   the   proclaiming  Queei)  Jane,  thougb 
she  wap  so  prockiin>od  in  sundrie  pl^es*     Bristol 
has  been    found   willing  and    serviceable   ever  to 
tiieir  prince,  in  Queen   Mari^i's  tiuie  agaiost  thci 
French,    when    they    sustained    great    losMs    b^ 
sea,    to    the    undoing    of   mai>y,    wbeKof  soai9 
were  taken  prisoner^/' 

Rfobert  Adams,  mayor  of  Bristol,  w:as  eited  ta 
appear,  before  the  queen's  council  m  I5dd;  tbe 
charges  against  him  are  unknown,  but  they  were 
probably  respecting  hiS'  iteiigiotts  principtest  It 
appear^  that  he  was  hoo^nraibly  dismissedb;  and) 
his  retinue  and>  mod^  o§  tnaAcellitig:  affords  aav 
idea  of  the  pomp  attachod  tk^/nuunfoipal  audniN 
rity,  and^  the  hospit^ality  chiioaqteFistio  ofubair  aga* 
Buring  his  journey-  to*LonddfK^  aind  on&hi^fatiiitt|^ 
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•I*  Wpt  a  *afW6  for  the  HccStHtttaSia^an  xrf  m 
vi^itdTsf  hiB  was  attemJed  by  eight  lAen  in  tivery, 
and  accompanied  by  1;he  tetfe^vard  artd  tthatefceiv 
lain.  On  his  approach  to  the  city,  he  was  met 
at  Marshfield  by  four  hundred  horsemen  and  two 
hundred  men  on  foot ;  a  proof  of  his  popularity, 
and  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
by   his   fellow-citizens. 

On  the  demise  of  Mary,  in  November,  1558, 
her  sister  Elizabeth  was  proclaimed  queen.  I'his 
princess  who  was  a  Protestant,  had  lived  with 
the  utmost  circumspection  during  the  reign  of 
her  sister,  whose  zeal  for  Popery  %vould  have 
sacrificed  Elizabeth,  had  not  King  Philip  gene* 
rously  dissuaded  her  from  the  perpetration  of  so 
enormous  a  crime.  Elizabeth  had  passed  her 
juvenile  years  in  retirement,  where  she  devoted 
herself  to  literature,  first  as  an  amusement,  and 
afterwards  as  a  favourite  pursuit,  which  proved 
highly  cotMh»iw«  to  her  fotar*  glory,  during  a 
long  and  prosperotrif  rtigh.  Immediately  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  death  of  her  sister, 
she  came  from  her  retirement  at  Hatfield,  in 
Essex,  to  London,  followed  by  a  numerous 
train  of  the  nobility,  and  a  vast  concourse  of 
the  people,  who  testified  their  joy  at  her  acces- 
sion   to  the  throne    by  reiterated    acclamations. 
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She  was  proclaimed  queen,  and  crowned  at  West- 
xninster,  on  tlie  19th  of  November,  1558,  in  the 
twentj-sixtb  year  of  her  age. 
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CHAPTER  THiiSlX^  -^ 
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i9ooK .  after  the  coronation  of  ^uecil  Eliza* 
foeth^  the  Protestant  religion  was  re-established 
in  England,  by  three  acts  of  the  legislature. 
The  first  appointed  the  public  worship  to  be 
performed  in  the  English  language ;  the  second 
restored  to  the  queen  her  right  of  supremacy  in 
the  church  of  England  ;  and  the  third  renewed  and 
confirmed  all  the  acts  made  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  respecting  religion.  In  the  House 
of  Lords- eight  bishops  and  nine  peers  protested 
against  the  restoration  of.  the  Protestant  religion^; 
but '.  in  the  House  of  Commons  it  was  carried 
-unaninAmsly. '  Few  important  events  relatir 6' *tb 
.Bristol  are  peciwded  In  the  early  part  of  ^^  this 
tovereign's  reign.  That  the  merchants  and  ma- 
Bufiicturers  of  tbis  <^ity  successfully  persen^erea  in 

:.   .  .   ...;  ./.y.:r/^  ihu.::  kill:!  \U'J  'Ju:  Lj^'^'Af  ou/n^ 
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the  acquisition  of  wealth,  cannot  be  doubted; 
their  ample  charters^  peculiar  immunities,  and 
extensive  foreign  connections,  all  contributed  to 
a  steady  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  consequent 
improvement  of  the  town  ;  and  when  the  king- 
dom was  menaced  by  invasion,  the  alacrity,  zeal, 
and  success  of  the  merchants  and  mariners  of 
this  ancient  city,  in  the  repulsion  of  the  enemy, 
a£G[>rded  an*  ilhiittious  instance  of  "their  bravery 
and  patriotism. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  Aurora  Boredis  in 
our  hemisphere,  1.564^  is  mentioned  as  th^f ing 
excited  in  some  of  the  citizens  of  Bristol  u  super^ 
stitious  dread  of  an  approaching  loatlonal  calamity. 
We  are  gravely  informed,  in  a  maniff cript  record 
pf  the  city,  that  ^*  on  the  17th  jof  Oatdber^  ia 
Bristol,  there  were  seen  in  the  sky,  beams  as  red 
as  fire  out  of  a  furnace,  and  afler  that  there 
.followed  a  plague^  which  lasted  a  whole  year  io 
Ibis  city,  and  carried  off  upwards  of  two  thou^ 
sand  five  hundred  people/^  In  the  winter  of  the 
tame  year  there  was  a  very  severe  ftwtp  inso 
.muck  that  the  river  was  froeed  over  aft  Kui^- 
to^d'f  9n4  people  went  ove(  on  AhH  Uf  S%4  GtotgeTt. 

In  1^69^  tha  Duke  of  Norfolk  came,  fiiom 
Bath  to  Bristol.  On  tire  day  of  his  arrival,  his 
grace  viewed  the  city  with  much  satisfinction,  and 
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next  morning  W  went  to  ti»  cburch  of  SU  Hvf 
Eodclifff  und  heff^i  q.  .lermon;  aod  lbeo€e  tO; 
Temple  ChMrch,  to  se^  the  vibrations  pf  the 
towei:  dwriagthe  ringing  of  jthe  bells*  This  nobler 
man  was  c^epnted  for  high  treasoi^  in  ISlin  Ar^ 
important  regulation  for  the  prevention  of  accideiite 
by  fi^re,  w^s  establishei^d  in  this  .city  in  1569;  by 
dhich  a)l  houses  and  buildings  were  forbidden  to, 
be  thatched  with  straw  ^r  rejcds  An  pai^  of  Mag 
polled   down.* 

*  4  deteripthHtfihe  Houset,  FumUtfre^  Mufmeri  ffid  Pwimi  ofAf 
E^lhh  ¥»  tjfe  Year  \&7\Jrom  HolUnshed'tBrituh  Hiit0ryp.»i'SB. 

^  TUm    MAltllBm  OP  UVTLDTHQf    UI9  WftVITVEa  9W  OVtL  aopSM. 

Tbe  greatest  parte  of  our  bujldiog  in  the  cities  and  gpod  to^^fUtB 
f^  Eas1aD4  con^i&^^tli  only,  of  timjl)er,  fi>r  as  yet  fewe  of  the  Iiottse| 
fi}(  tlie  comminalty  (except  here  and  there  in  the  west  country  townes)* 
are  made  of  stone,  although  thej  may  in  my  opinion  in  divers  othf r 
places  be  buikled  so  good  cheape  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.      19. 
fAdt  tyme  tfi^  houses  of  the  Brytons  were  slitely  set  up  with  a  fe^. 
poster  i^ad   many  rabies,    the  like  whereof  almost  is  to  be  ae^ne  in 
the  fi^njf  countries  unto  this  day,  where  for  lacke  of  wood   they  ar^ 
inforcetjl  to  continue  this  auncient  manner  of  buyldin^.      1%  is  not  in 
iraynei    ^i^fbre,    in  speakbg  of  building  |o    make  a  distiactiopi 
jbetween?  the  pl>yQ^  *nd  woddye  conntrie,  for  as  in  these,  our  hoosca 
are  qommOQljT  strong  and  well  timbered,  so  that  in  many  places  there, 
are  not  above  m  or  nine  inches  betweene  studde  and  studde;  so  ia 
Ike  €f^  and  abanvaine  soyles  they  are  informed  for  want  of  stu^ 
to  «se  00  studdes  at  aU^  but  only  raysines^  ground'selles,  transottfi 
1^  upright  jirinoipaUes,  with  here  and  there  an  overthwart  post  ia 
tbaur  walks  whereunto  they,  ftstea  their  sj^lintes  or  rable%  and  then 
cast  lit  all  Qvt7  with  clay  to  keq>e  out  the  wind^,   which  ot|ierwysi^, 
^rwU  aanof  them.      In  like  sort  as  fvery  country  Jiauae  ja  tl|i0| 
pppan^d  on  the  iiwd^  to  b  it  inimdly  devided  into   snsdiifr 
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For  the  better  accdmniodJUkMi  of  ibe   citisoas 
dT  Bristol,  'add   the  inhabitaats   in i  its  yiciuity, 

ronmes  abore  aod  bepistl^  and  where  plentie  of  woode  is  they  cover 
them  with  tyles^  otherwise  with  itraw,  sedge,  or  reede,  tM^epi  aooie 
<I«8iTj  of  slate  be  near  hand,  from  whence  tb^  jnre  for  thejw 
i^cpeyi  so  much  as  maj  syflioe-theoi.  T^e  clay  wherewith  our  houses 
are  empanneiled  i>  eyther  white,  redde,  or  bliswe;  and  of  these  the 
first  dot^. participate  very  much  with  the  nature  of  our  cbalke;  tbe 
seconde  is  called  lome:  but' the  thirde  eftsoooes  changeth  coaloor,  so 
sooae  as  if  is  wrought,  ^twitfastanding  that  it.loqke  blowe  when  it  is 
throwoe  out  of  the  pit  Of  chaike  also  we  have  ^r  es^celleot  wbyie 
lime  made  in  most  places,  wherewith  we  stricke  over  our  cl^  workes 
and  stone  walles^  in  cities,  good  towncs,  rich  fermerS|  and  gentlemen's 
bouses. 

Within  their  doores,  also  such  as  afe  of  abilitie  do  oft  make  tbe* 
flowers  and  parget  of  fiue  alabaster   burned,  which  they  call  plaster 
of  Paris,  whereof  in  some  places  we  ^lave  great  plentic,  and  that  very 
profitable   agaynst   the  rage  of  fire.     'In' plastering  likewise  of  our 
fiiyrest  houses  'over  our  bcades,  we  use  to  lay  first  a  lair  or  two  of 
white  mofter  tempered  with  heire'upon  latbes,  which  arc  ua}  led  one 
tty  another,  and  f^nallye  cover  all  with  the  aforesayde  plaster,  which 
beside  toe  delectable  whitenesse  of  the  stufie  illelfe,  is  laycd  on  so 
even  and  smduthly   as   nothing   in   my   judgment  can  be  done  with 
more  exactnesse.     This  also  hath  bene  comon  in  England,  contrarie 
to  the  cusiomes  of  all  other  nations,  and  yet  to  be  scene  (for  ezmmplc, 
in  most'  streetes  of  London,)  that  many  of  our  greatest  houses  have 
outwardly    beene  very    simple   and  plaine   to  sight,    which  inwardly 
bave'l>eene  able  to  receive  a  (Juke,  with  his  whole  trayiike,' and  lodge 
t^em  A  their  ease. 

Hereby  moreover  it  is  come  to  passe,  that  the  frontes  of  onr 
streetes  have  not  beene  so  iinlformeand  orderly  buyldea  as  tboacf  of 
iorrain  cities,  where  to  saye  truth  the  utterside  of -f h^yr^nmnsldiit  and 
dwellings,  have  oft  more  cost  bestowed  Ufk)d  iiiem)  then  iilf  tfaif  reast 
of  -the  h'ouie,  which  ar^  often  very  simpli'and  dneaisie  withtlk;  as 
^perience  doth  coufirme.    Of  6lde  tyme  ouiT 'country  hoases  htfLteed^ 


t}ie  m^ket  in  St  :^hO!^^  in^ 

lpjp^)xj,  the  followr^ng  proclamation,  it  the  High- 

of  gUise  dyd,  vse  much  htiice,  aad  that  niade  eythar  oF  Wiek^  or^ 
fine  riftes  of  okein  cfaekerwyse.  I  read  also  that  some  of  the  better' 
sorte  in  and  before  the  tynies  of  the  Saxons  did  make  panels  of  -home  * 
Insteede  of  glasse,  fuid  fix,  tjbfim  Iq  irooddea  cahnes';  bat  ushorae  is- 
quite  bjd  dowoe  in  erery  place,  so  our  lattices  are  also  growne  Into 
lesse  use,  by^ause  g\st$fieis  come  |o  be  so  pla»tifoUy  aadirithm  a' 
▼ejy  little  so  good  cheape  as  .the  other. 

Heretofore  alsp  the  houses  of  o^r  princes  and' noblemen  were  often' 

gasydwitb  beril,  (an  exampje  whereof  is  yet  to  be  seeae'iiiStidley' 

Castell)  an^  ip  divers  other  plae^  with  fine  cristall ;  but  Ihit^specinlly  • 

in  the  time  of  the  Q4>maines,  whereof  also  some  fragments  hmtt  been 

taken  up  in  olde  mines.     Bat  nowe  .these  are  not  li{  use»  so  that  6ndy 

the  clearest' glasse   is   most  esteemed,  for  we  have  divers  sortes,  some 

brought  out  of  Burgundie,  soi^e  out  of  JJfomandyy  and  much  out  •  of 

Fiaunders»  beside  t^at  which  is  m^de  in  England  so  good  ps  the  best, 

ami  eacjlpe  one  that  may,  will  have  it  for  his  building.      Moreover,   the 

uiauaion  bouses  of  uur  icou^try  townes  and  villages,  (which  in  cham« 

paine  grounde  stan<^e  altogether  by  streetes,  and  joining  one  to  ^.nother : 

bat  in  woodelande  soyles  dispersed  here  and  there,  each  one  upon  the 

several  groundes  of  their  owners  are  builded  in  auche  sorte  generally,  at 

that  they  have  neither  dairy,  stable,  nor  bniehouse,  annexed  npito  them 

under  the  same  roofe,  (^^,  in  many  places  beyonde  the  sea)  but  all 

separate: from  the  first,  and  one  of  them  frora'anbther.  •    And  ye|'  for 

all  tbis^  they  ore  not  so  iarre  distant  in  snpder,  but  that  the  good 

matt.  lykig.ip  U<  bed  may  lightly  beare  what  is  done  in  eaiih  of  them 

witk*eftse»  and  call  quiekly  unto  hismeiiey  if  any  *  danger  shoulde 

attache  }iym. 

The  aunoient  makers  and  houses  of  our  gentlemen  are  yet  and  for 
tbeviost  part,  of  s)rolig  tymber.  Howbeit  snch  as  be  lately-  Imylded 
fre  e6aimoQly  either  of  bricke  or  harde  stone,  their  ^wmes  large  and 
stntdy».«Ki  bonaes  of  office  farder  distannt  fro  their  lodgiiiges.  '  Those 
e(  ther  nobility  are  likewise  wrought,  whii  bricke  and  hard  stone,  an 
^proyifioninay  best  be :  but  so  magnificent  and  stately ,  as  the  baseat 
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Qiprt.      '^  Wiierdi»  it  inrth  (deased  M&e  qmcn^ 
qiajeityi  for*  gradkivs  respectBf  to  grant  unto  the 

bqnM  of  a  iMrien  dolk  often  Mtojb  with  some  bonoart  cf  priaeet  «i 

cfdk  IjMt  mOmt  \(  «v«r  eurioiii  bayMiag  4yd  fcriith  an  Ihnfflmie, 

it  ii  in  tiieia  our  4«je4,  wkereki  aar  woveknien  «xcell»  aad  are  ia 

qMumer  co|a|Mra1>le  ia  tkilt  wilb  olde  YilniTfiuf,  and  8erh>. 

.    Tka  fataitttfa  af  our  hooMi   also  ea^ertie^j   aad  is  {n>wa^  ia 

iipatter  otMi  to  puBtm  deifeacic  ;  and  keran  I  do  aot  spcake  of  die 

'  i'    ■  .  .  *      '     ■  • 

nobilitie  and  gentrie  onely,  but  tyftn  of  the  lowest  ;orte  tbat  bate  toy 

tbiag  at  ail.  ia  lake  4o.    Oertes  fci  aobknen's  hawitn  tt  is  not  Tar«  to 

aae  atlawliagifi  of  anafe,  rii^  bangiags  of  tapidtrf^  sUrer  yessell,  anf 

8^  aiaah  oibkr  plata,  at  laay  iivalA  aaodrie  eapbofds  fo  tbenmme 

4|ft  liaiaa  of  a  litoonador  ttao  tbavsand  poaade  at  least:  wbet^by 

tlia  lalaa  ^  thai  and  ^e  neait  of  tbek  staffe  doth  grow  to  be  lots. 

tinaUe.    likewise  im  tbe  honsca  of  kaigbtes,'  gentiemea  marebanafuen 

iiad  some  other  wealtkia  aiticens,  it  is  aot  geson  to  bebolde  genemllye 

tliare  great  provieian  off  Idpestrie,  Tar-^Leye  wotke,  pewter,  bmse,  fiae 

lin^i/aad  tberto  costly  aiipboirds  of  phite  wortbefife  or  six  bnndred 

paandei  to  be  deemed  by  esllniatioa.      Bat  as  herein  aH  these  sprtes 

dot  ihrre  eaeaede  tliava  aMeia,  aad  predceessoirrs,  so  in  time  past  tlie 

aoil^  Airakuia  iti^ad  iMa*  wliereas  turn  it  is  d^escended  yef  lower, 

ffea  iaia  the  iafaiioar  artifieen  aad  most  ferners,  who  baye  learned 

flsota  «irtMsk  tlieiroi4>bordics  with  plate,  their  beddas  wttfi  tapistrie^ 

wad  aiik  baagiags»and  their  tabies  ViA  fee  napf^e,  iHieMby  «he 

aiaallh  of  oar  canalria  da»k  inilnitely  appeare.    Neither  4o  I  tpaalre 

Ihii  in  repioeb  of  aay  aam  God  is  toy  jN^Ag^  bat  to  sfa«w  tbat  I  doa 

'  i^ce  rathat  la  see  bow  God  hafii  bleeaNl  as  wlA  bis  g(^ 

aiii  bi  bAanM  bow  that  ia  a  thae  <wbereia  aH  thiages  i 

aioat  excessive  prices,  we  do  yet   finde  the  meanes  to 

•  •  •        ■  «  ■  ' 

9|sl|«eva  «uch  ^raitufa  as  hereiolore  hath  basn  iaspossiUa^ 

There  are  olde  qpsa  y^t  dweWing  sa  tba  viUaga  arfaeral; 

frbichhaae  noted  tho#e  tb^tobeaMSiiqriaMsIyalltre4i»J 

Wtbin  thf  ir  soaiMl  rta>ea>bnaiaoa,    Oat  is  tba  ^altiladei  if « 

jlpttelj  acecf^  wherfas  JP  ^Iwsr  ymag,  dayai4b#ff  weteesst  ahoaa'taia 

fir  t)irt%  if  so  avuiy,  ia^  «a%t  H^biadiab  townn  of  tba  awlmi^  (ihf 


ftiayor  and  c«iBiiibiia1ty  -t^  thift  dty  of  Bristol, 
a&d  t;»-.tiieir  9a(iceS8ors  fortfhr,  ft  market  to  bfti 

$nd  perad vesture  tome  greet  pefseeagt*)  bat  4eche  ^ile  vedn^is  fi'i^ 
agaioit  a  rerebotse,  in  the  hell  where  he  dined  end  dressed  his  meate*. 
The  second  is  ye  great  amefidement  of  lodginge,  for  sayde  tbey;bt|ir, 
Mtukn  aiKl  we  eorselfes  ha?t  lyen  AtU  oi^  upon  tttaw  pttteVRii 
doveved  onely  with  «  sbeeie  under  eoveilettes  iaade  of  bagantfb  dK^ 
hopharlots  (I  use  their  owne  termes>  and  a  geod  roonde  kgge  MO^p* 
their  heades  insteaile  of  a  boolster.  If  it  were  so  that  our  fathers  or' 
the  good  taan  of  the  hoilse,  had  a  aditeres  or  ilockbed,  and  thereto 
a  sache  of  chafe  to  rest  hys  headb  upoti,  be  thought  Miftsetfe  to  be 
as  well  lodged  as  the  lorde  of  the  towiie,  to  wdl  #eve  they  eeiu 
tented.  PiUowes,  saydfs  they*  were  Ihongt  meete  onely  for  wooite 
in  childebed.  As  for  serrantes,  if  they  had  any  sbeete  above  them^ 
It  was  well,  ./or  seMome  had  th^y  liny  nndfcr  thei^  bodtel,  to  keepe 
fhein  frd»  the  pricking  sttfawes^  Ihit  MM»I  cAlhoMw  tbe  caivas, 
and  raced  their  hardened  hides. 

The  thinle  thinge  they  tell  of,  is  the  exchange  of  treene  platters 
into  pewter,  and  woode  spoones  iiito  silter  ot  tin.    For  ko  eommoii 
were  all  sorU  of  treene  vesselles  in  old  time^   that  a  man  ehofltd 
hardly  find  four  pecesof  pewter  (of  which  oM  wht  j^imiteutmw 
sake)  in  a  goode  farmer's  kouscp  end  yet  far  el  this  Mignllfe  (if  it 
may  so  b4  justly  called)  they  wete  tcaiwe  abk  to  lyve  end  ^l^d 
their  ientet»  at  their  dayet  wHhoot  setting  m  oow,  or  •  bora^  oft  i 
•bbougb  they  p^<fe  foure  i^ndet  HI  tbe  tttteMMCt  ly  the 
Such  also  was  Uieir  poverty^  that  if  a  feraMnr  iSt  bnibasidiia 
beene  at  tbe  ale.hoese^  a  thytf  grcMly  nsAl  iM  tbatfe  daycn^  i 
six  or  teaven  of.  hyt  neygbhours,  and  there  in  a  baadcry  tit  tbuMti 
what  store  be  had.  did  cast  dopme  byspunoetod  tbaiifaila«oMfe««« 
iiie  abiUiqgs  in lilvet  unto  tbem^  it  wee- very  bhel)!  €M  UU Umifm 
oonM  not  biy  downe  so  aneb  agakisl  il:.  whetcaa  in   iky    tpHk 
althongb  peradventnra  fouee  poundi  ^  olde  les^  be  IdyiliHi  li 
fourty  or  fiftye  poundf  jet  will,  tin  Mmmt  lUflto  Me  #ite  499f 
aoiall  toward  the  middest  of  his  terme)  if  he  have  not  sixe  or  seavea 
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kept  weekly  ^  ia  St  "fiiofiififirsljr^yH^  ^tijl^ia;,  tlie 
parish  of  St.  Ttiomas,  for  ww>U  ycuroi.  and  j?jitf|e» 
and  all  things  there  to  be  bought  and  sold,  by 
her  grace's  letters  patents^  bearing  date  the  14tU' 
of  December^  inf  the  thirteenth  year  of  her 
reign.  Know  ye,  therefore,  that  we,  AVllliaui 
Tucker,  major  of  this  city,  and  the  aldermen 
of  the  same,  do  by  virtue  of  the  said  letters 
patents,  give  understanding  and  knowledge  unto 
all  her  majesty's  loving  subjects,  that  the  said 
market  shall  begin  to  be  holden  and  kept  m 
the  city  of  Bristol,  in  St.  'riiomas-street,  upon 
the  Thursday  next  and  after  the  Annunciation 
of  our  Lady,  in  Lent  now  coming,  in  the  ,pre« 
j^e^t  year  of  her  majesty's  reign,  and  so  it  shall 
continue.  God  save  the  Queen/'- — This  year  the 
Earl  of  Bedford,  and  his  son,  came  to  Bristol, 
attended  by  a  retinue  of  many  knights. 

jeres  rest  lying  by  him,  wherewith  to  purchase  a  new  lease,  beside 
a  fine  gamine  of  pewter  on  his  cupborde,  three  or  foure  feather 
btddesy  so  uiny  coTerlettes  and  carpettes  of  tapistry,  a  silver  salte, 
H  iHyide  fer  wine  (if  not  a  whole  neast)  and  a  dussen  of  spoones  to 
famish  «p  the  mite.  Thys  also  he  taketh  to  bee  his  own  dkmn, 
Ibr.whaCstocke  of  money  soever  he  gathereth  in  all  bis  yeares.  it 
is  «Aen;  seene,  that  the  landlorde  will  take  soch  order  with  him  foa 
Aesltta€,%wh«B  ha  ivneaelh  his  lease  (which  is  commonly  eight  or 
ItnytMs^  before  it  be  expyr^,  sith  it  is  nowe  ^roweii  aHtiost^  a 
oustone,  that  if  he  come  not  to  his  lorde  long  before,  another  shaO 
«tep  in  for  a  reyersiony  and  so  deleate  him  outright)  that  it  ifaidl 
never  tronble  him  more  then  the  heare  of  his  bearde,  when  (he 
kvber  hnth  widied  aadilMyenH  fiom  hit  chlnae. 
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la  I57h  Queen  ElJaabeth  gave  the  chppel  of 
SU.  M*ryi  in  the  ehurcb-yard  of,  St.  Mary  Red- 
diff;  to  the  parishioners,  for  a  free  grammar  and: 
writing  school.  It  is  adorned  with  a  Atatue  of. 
the  royal. donor^  apd  supported  by  many  beoe- 
fuctiAns,^  •    . 

The  year  1572  is  ntemorable  in  the  annals, 
of  Bristol,  for  the  first  incorporation  of  the  city 
Q<Hnpaaie9.-  Tb^;  mayor  for  this  year  changed 
the  'i»atH;h  n^htch  was  ktpt  oxk  Midsummer  n.igbt 
and  St  Peter's  night,  int^>  a»  general  muster  of 
the  burgesses  on  St.  John's  and  St.  Petei's  days. 
Tlie^  city  companies  miister&d  .with:  arinn,  iiod^r 
their  proper  ensigns,  and  perifbi^fn^  the  rtrilitafy 
exercise;  and  this  establishment  of  trained  bands 
was  occasioned  .  by  .tljo  .liQstile  •  preparations  of 
the  Spaniarlds*  for  tbe  •  inv>asion  iof  England. 

On  the  14th  of  August  l573,  C^neen  Elizabeth 

came,   in   her   progi^tf^s  'through  the  kingdom,   to 

Bristol,  wh€*e  she  x^as  Teeeivdd  with  great  pomp 

and  solemriity  iyy  tlie  4nayor,  aldermeif,  and  in- 

corporatcjd  companies  formed  under  their  proper 

ensigns.    The.mayor.  car^jctii  the  sword  pf  state 

before  her   majesty^  <i<ba(reheaded,    and    attended 

her  to  Mi^i'JoHh  irbtth^s,    oh    StV'^Aiigtisrfine's 

JSack.     Durmg  the  pi[Ocession,  s^I  ^anks.  of  peo« 

pie  testified  their  joy  at    the    condescension  of 
Vol.  I.  « 
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the  royal  visitor,  by  a66)4matiom^  ai4i'  robhfer 
demonstratroDS  of  loyalty  and  attadinirBtJ  At> 
her  departure  she  conferred  the  honour  of  kdight^ 
hood  on  Mr.  Young.  The  following  curious  ac- 
count of  the  reception  of  the  queen  in  Bristol » 
and  the  amusements  for  her  gratification,  is  at 
once  entertaining  and  illustrative  of  the  manners 
dnd  sentiments  then  prevalent  in  this  city.^ 


' « 


^Ai  the  Highe  Cr68se,  ia  sE  dhguised  wiami^r, 
aliood  Paem,  very  orderfy  set  forth,  and  spoke- 
as  foUoweth,  by  an  excellent  boy. 

^  Ke  fl€te  Qf'fo0l,  nor  swift  of  wyag,  nor  sktrce  the  thought  in  bij^tt 

*^  Nor  }f(U  the  e«roWe  mkt  of  hoe,  nor  wjrnd  that  seld  doth  rest ; 

*<  Comparts  with  me,  quick  world's  report^  that  som  call  flying  Faem 

'^  A  bruit  of  praise,  ti  blast  of  pomp,  a  blazer  of  good  naem, 

^<  The  only  lawd  that  kings  do  seek,  a  joy  to  catch  esteat, 

<'  A  welcome  friend  that  all  men  loTes»  and  noe^  alive  di)(b:^lu     • 

''  Salutes  the  Queen  of  rare  renown^  whose  goodly  gi  As  devien, 

'*  Throw  earth  and  air  with  glory  great  shall  pass^  this  truqip  of  mien, 

**  And  knowing  of  thy  coming  here,  my  duety  bad  me  goe, 

^*  Before  unto  this  present  pkce^  the  news  thereof  to  sboe. 

*.*  No  sooner  was  pronounst  the  npme,  but  babes  in  slfert.fan  leffw 

^'  Jhf  youtl^  the  age|  the  ritch.  the.poor»  cam^^nninge  dl  ^a  he^p, 

*  .  '  ■  '       •         '  \      i  . 

^This  description  is  taken  from  a  pamphlet  entitled  <<  The  whole 
order  bowe  our  Soveraigne  Ladye  Queene  Elisabeth,  was  received  into 
tbeCiMtaf  Brktowe,  1574»  and  the  spercbes jipohen  bfA>rethar yM- 
^ens^  1^  her,  Entry.  Deviled  ^ed  pnbjighed  only  by  I^I^m  Chm^ck 
^rard,  Qent.  Imprinted  at  London,  in  Flete*streai^  tt^%r  untq  Sainl 
'bunstan^s  Church,  by  Thomas  Marsh,  1575.**  '  '*  '    "* 


*'^  'And  cliqppiiig  liands,  cried  mayqly  fout  *  Q  blessed  ht  tba  <>wre.>  ^ 
'*.  Our  Qtttten  is  corny ng  to  the  towne,  with  prtocely  tvtiyn  Mi4-pMivt«<f 
'<  Then  collors  ca&t  they  o*er  the  w|rilS|  aoddecktoidchoiisif.gf^^  _ 
*'  Out  iew  the  bags  about  afayres  tl^t  long  a  herding  laye»  i 
^*  Asid  they  set  their  lownish  trashe,  and  works  of['gfedy  gajen^         ^ 
*'  And  tom'd  their  toils  to  sports  and  mirth,  and  warlike  pastimes  pliyQ* 
'*  As  shall  be  seen  to  morn  in  feeld,  if  that  your  Highness  pleas  ; 
'<  Where  dufie  hath  devis'd  by  art  a  sh^e  oq  land  and  «eai^ 
*<  To  other  matter  yet  unknown  that  shall  explained  be 
**  ;By  such  dom  sights  and,  shoes  ^f  war  as  thear  your  Grace  chall  ae* 
**  Thus  subjects  mean  to  honoi:  Prince  whose  sight  tbej  bii?e  eiyoy'dt. 
*<  Most  glad  hit  is  thear  hap  to  have  their  service  so  employed.'* 

*'  *lf1leit  f  aem  flung  up  a  great  garland,  to  the   rejoycing  of  the 

l>^1lbl<teW.'    At  the  next  gate  and  near  her  Highness  lodgings,  stood 

'iti  dfber  h6yes,  called  Saluiacion,  Gratulacion,  and  Obedient  Good* 

''WiH:  and 'two  of  these  boy  es  spoke  as  followe,  ,and  all  three  drue 

'^ki'fWordtf '«vlieJEi 'it  was'liaiiied/ )Ae  A0«/  Staei  is  reddie  to  JUfend 

mguntt  M  di9$en€ian$  a  peaceable  prince. 

SAtUTACION  THJa  FIRST  MOYM. 

:  'f .  AU  Jbalyll,  O  plUAt  of  gHaee,  and  st>e4hall  sprout  6f  fh«tn, 
: M>  lAMt  wdlcdme  Iw  tins' '^^steni  coest,  O  perl  and  pHnccfy  tta^m, 
« «^  jAh'Idfera  xost^m  is  ^niMiii' llunibfe  aiibfeets  dwells, 
-  «•  When  PT^nce  opf^ronchelb  neer  Hielr  vew  for  joy  to  Hng  their  MU  i 
*^  So  all  that  beareth  lief  in  Bristowe  ndw  tUs  daye 
<'  Salutes  the  queen  from  deepih  of  breast  with  welcome  ev'ry  way, 
;/5 . And  !we  poAt  «illy  bajm,  •  tIfM  ^i*  fircm/skool  df  ^ate, 
af^iIUJolceted  ch^  our  bands  withall  %i  members  of  thy  ha^f,  Ac/ 
nil;  I.-»i  .:.. :  f    .     .  •  '.       ■  ♦  •    -       ♦  w 

''  After  these  speeches  wear  ended.  III  hundred  soldiers  well  ap- 
poy^ted  wa^te]^  o^l^tt  H^hness  tq  hf;r.lodiy9g>'anri  thear  -she b^yinf 
^ettled^  they  'shot  off  thear  peeces  jin  .passyng  good  ^«iV  ^^  wWth 
warning  the  great  artillry    went  of,  a  hundred  and  %vt  cmi  p^ecoi, 

and  so  tlie  watch. charged,  and  a  hnndrefl  shot  apoynted  for  her  gnrd, 

j»  .  •  •    ■   *  '       ... 

her  Highness  rested  thai  oight|  whear  she  %  nil  thvs  -fenaon  in  Sir 
John  Yong's  house. 
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«  A  fort  wa«  mtde  beyond  the  xmier  in  t  ground  It  for  that 
porpote,  to  which  piel  Ibe  Soldiers  of  the  main  fort  did  repayre. 
Now  must  be  understood  that  Dissension  passing  between  War  and 
Peace  had  certain  speeches  in  ters,  which  could  not  be  said  in  the 
bearing  of  tiie  Pirince,  wherefore  they  were  pot  into  a  book  and 
prettied.  .  •  .a 'n 

<<  The  VttUday  next  thfe  Queed  went  to  the  Colledge.  to  hear  a 
Sarmond,  whaer  thear  was  a  s{$eMcfi  to  besayd  atid  an  imme  to  be 
songe;  the  speetch  was*  left  out  by  aii  occasion  unlook'd  for,  but 
the  imme  was  longe  hy  a  very  fine  boye.  - 

'*«  A  tkafold  the  next  day  was  ^et  up  full  o?er  against  the  fort; 
and  the  Prinze  being  placed,  after  which  was  warres  in  such  a  stere^ 
thiat  you  might  ,see  the  feelde  all  overspread  with  soldiers  as  tliey 
marched  dowq  a  hill  full  against  the  little  foi:t,  and  .repuUing  la 
all  the  soldiers  of  the  sapie».  wan  it  with  jreat  furij^^.and  «o  rasc^  it, 

and  overthrew  it  down  to  the  earth. 

.^\  •    .      •    • 

<<  The  mayn  fort  in  the  mean  while  did  send  sutch  inker  Mthey 
might:  but.  prevaylyng  not»  tbe^  wt'ar . in^jike.  sort  driteo -back,^  and 
thear  fort  besiegjed  and;  mu^ob  ado  ^ut  4lie  atMit  Mwbidh  dra^^oi^t 
that  day,  and  then  b>  tortch  lighuhe  Psinq^fidm.  her  akaftfld  Vent 
to  her  lodgyng,  and  in. th^  .mean  reason  som  fier^works  wear  sees 
and  the  watch  was  changed*    . 

<<  The  second  day  wa).  thaev.,ipf|c4«  4ieiw  'a|ttvickl«  tp-  thai^m^a 
fort;  for  a  better  order  of  warre,<  and^tp  the<ay4a^  of  the  fort,^cam 
djvers  gentylmen  of  good  callyng  fM>m  the  court,  *which  niaed  the 
shoe  very  gallant,  and  set  out  the  matter  mutch. 


,'<>'^ Now  served  fhetled,  ahd  up  the  water  from  Kyng-road  cJOi 
iMec  brave  galleys,  chasing  a  ihip  thbt  ca^  With  vittayls  to  the 
fort.  .  The  f6rt  ^yng  that  their  extremftie  Within  was  grei^ty  sent  a 
gentilmAn  to  th«  prince  for  ayd;  who  brought  htt  a  book  covered 
with  green  Telvet,  wbleh  uttered  the  whoell  substaoce  of  this  devico 
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<«  So  he  dff^uM;  ^  aH  ^ihh  wUle  Ae  bniaesi  was  great  abool 
the  fort,  «ad  in  a  trdbden  brsfierj  tlie  broyll  eontinded,  with  a  iboe  v 
of  fight  on  land  aod  keii;  till-  the.  very  night  aprotched,  at    which 
time  the  PHnce  paftted,  and  «t6ed  mt^rveiousl^  well  pontented  witlj 
that  she  had  seeif. 

•  •  *     •   .1 

^'Now  you  rnuat  coriceyTc  ^Ifat  warrea  want- a.  weery*  und  tha^ 
neither  the  fort,  nor  the  wickedness  of  the -world  (whiah  Warves  »e«- 
presept^d)  were  desirous  of.  further  trobuls.  but  rather  glad  to  bavi 
the  matter  taken  upon  any  reasonable  oonditions»  for  which  purpose 
was:  devised  that  Perswasion  shonid  go  and  tdl  hb  taell  (to  the  Cltie^ 
*Dd  nufold  what  follies  and' oonflltrts  rise  to  civill  broyle,  and  that 
quielnesS  comet  by  a  mutual  lote  and  agrement, 

THE  CITIES   ANSWBI(   TO   PERSWASIOK, 

.        ■  •*/  *  '  .    .  »      ■ 

*'  Dissention  first  that  cal'd  to  mind  our  old  foerfiithers  fiiem, 
**  And  ript  up  seanps  of  patched  prayers,  skarce  worth  the  noet  or  ni^m 
'*  Broiftfbfpedce  and'wdrreib'tHis  uproar,  our  ruels  siKch  brawt#  denies 
**  Our  traed  doth  stand  on  siTille  lief,  and  thear  our  glory  lies  ; 
**  And  not   on  strife,  the  men  of  ^taets^  a  storm  that  all  destroys^ 
'*  A  heavy   bondage  to  eatch  hart,   that  Freedom's  fruet  enjoys; 
"  Our  orders  makes  the  r oyster  meek,  and  plucks  the  proud  on  knees. 
**  Thf  stif  and  Mubbiyrne  kno  the  yoke,  and  'roots  up    rotten  trees, 
^*  That  may  infect  a  firuiifnl  field :  what  can  be  sweet  or  sownd, 
'*  Bat  m  that ^yl  whear  for  offence  is  due  correction  fownd  f  . 
''  Wee  make  the  sivitl  laWs  to  shien^  and  by  example  mild, 
^  Reform  the  rued,  iiebuk^  the  bold^  and  tame  the  country  vyield»         « 
^^  We,  Tenter  gcKMls^ ^nd.  lieves,  ye  knoe  and  t^yiU  iifiM  «aA  hmd, 
f '  To  bring  by  tra^ck,  heaps,  ^t  wealth  and  treasner  io  jamt  band*    ' 
•f. 'We are ^  stay  «nd. ataetbawsti  both  toktogdoms  Ikrr  and  neer, 
f  A  eanie  of  plenlie- throw  fbresyght  whan  things  wax  s^r^  and  dee^ 
^  And  thoughe  our  joy  be  ^iioatin  peacd,  ^nd  peace  we  do  fnaintain... 
^  Wbereoh  to'^priii^  iaid^  (^itlm  thfowdut  does  ries  great  welth  and  saiaS 
*'  Yet  bateTwi^  ibtdyars,  as  yoii  see,  that^toers  but  when  we  pl^u^.   .., 
"'  And  larves  our  towns  in  houshold  things,  and  sits  in  shop  at  eas.    . 
'  ^'  And  yet  daer  blaed  hit  with  the  best«  when  cawse  of  country  coms^ 
^*  And  ^li  out  poorage  to  the  fight  by  soitnd  of  warlike  dioina. 
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V  Apd  bring  both  irebic  aad  ibc  btets  tn  ofdcr  4tiil  'byrmvt 

'*  A  souldiour  ^hal  be  liked  wel,  if  hm  desarto  be  sutcby    '. 

*^  A  nuble  mind  for  noble  acts  shall  suer  be  honored  iniit«bf 

*^  But  if  men  glory  all  in  warres,  and  peace  disdains  indeed^ 

<<  We  skorn  with  any  siroep  sweet  their  humour  sowre  to  feed, 

*<  And  blest  be  God,  we  have  a  prince  by  whom  our  peace  is  kept^ 

«•  Abd  under  whom  ihls  Cttie  long  and  iaiid  hath  safly  slept ;  . 

^  From  wlioia  likewyse  a  ihonsaud  gifts  of  grace  edjoy  we  doc, 

<^  Abd  feel  from  God  in  this  her  rayue  ten  thousand  blessings  foo. 

*'  Bebold  but  bow  all  secrets  fi«r  of  Mshed  cmns  to  light 

*'  In  these  her  dafes,  nnd  <^.od  taks  part  with  her  ill  tnactii  and  rigbl 

;*  And  mark  how  mad  dissentien  thrives,  that  would  set  w»rit'abr«etdi 

**^  Who  sets  to  saell  poor  people's  lives,  and  gels  but  vile  reproetcl^ 

'^  And  endless  shame  for  all  their  sleights*  6  England  joy  with  us, 

*'  And  kis  the  steps  where  she  doth  tread,  that  keeps  her  oovntry  ihns 

**  III  peace  and  rest,  and  perfact  stay ;  whearfore  the  God  of  Peace. 

**  In  peace  by  peace  our  peace  preserve,  and  her  long  lief  encrease.'' 


'  ^<  ^is  was  to  be  done  and  put  in. exercises  jiefore  the 
to  the  knitting  up  of  the  matter;  bitt  pcrswasioii  l»eing  disnitstf  the 
battry  was  planted  befoer  the  fort,  and  they  within  so  straitly  eacl^Md 
that  ihey  must  needs  abied  the  mercy  of  the  sword  and  cannon.  ^  ^ 

^<  At  which  ii^stant,  in  tbe  aftemooo  Ibat  pr^s^nrt  day,  the  jMiKfe 
was  in  her  skaffold,  to.bebpjd  the  succcsst  of  these  offeraof  warre;  and 
so  went  the  baltry  off  and  the  asaut  was  given  in  as ,  mu|ch^prdeT  as 
might  be;  the  enemie  was  three  times  repulsed,  and  beholding  oen 
succurs  cominyng  from  the  court  to  the  foi;t's  great  comloriy .  tbf 
enemie  ttgri?^  ori  t  parley,  whearin  was  rehersed  that  the  cortnin  was 
beaten'doAA^  4nd  iti^  Mi  nMe  sawtabl^,  a^xl'  y^t  tlie  enemie  to  uve 
the  liv(tio^:e«sdcirrceiw  mid  soldions  thktHf,  Wotild  g^v«  flM^nh  iHive 
to  depart  witb.^  bigjwd  bpigglieg,  as  ah^de«s*4f  wiriie  Ye^airetf.  Td  th« 
which  the  fort  maed  answer,  that  tbe  oof tains  nbr  faulwarka  wertPtlietr 
defens,  but  the  corra|;e  of  a  good  pej^  -and  the  force  of  A:  UfAff 
Pfitice  (who  saet  and  beheld  all  the;^^  i^oyngf)  yir|^  <tbe!  .|Mb|ki  Ibey 
^ustcfd  to,  m' whic&  answer  thf.  enem^ie  rej^ire^ ^ ^n)|  so.ei^jtiQifs  af 
peact  w<ite  drawn  ^aiid  agreed  offUi  Bhich'^peace  both  the  sides  shot  off 


<2«#r«,*Mb^  trioii^htf  and.  wtrlike  i^iuUns  finished,.   Tbe  princc^^ 
liWing  the  luindlyng  of  these  causes    verie  well,  sent  tAO  hnnilreth 
crowns  to  niak  the  souldiers  a  banket.    Now  here  is  to  be  considered 
that  the  prince!  went  int6  the  gaHees  and  %o  down  to  KMgrded  (for* 
Wales)  aer  these   things  wear  brought  to  an  end.  .\    • 

'*  At  her  Highness  departure  a  geatilman  in  the  confiens  of   thn 
t#wa*ii  ^ibMties  apaek  t&is  speech  th«t  follows. 

**  Our  joy  IS  joyn*a  with  grerods  gi*oens,  our  t^hiniphelortM  fo  teatt^^ 
*'''fiei^nieb44«eW'|l6af«omiigladttet^  b^^  betrj  be^m^;.^ 

'^  Iqip<>9a9/nd«tr^twtoe4r  |ifrth.wa$luird  isvioen  and  moomingnoieil 
*'  The  iiummer  <laj  is  dim'd  with  clowds,  eclypsed  are  our  jojs 
*'  The  loed  star  leaTs  our  wisHed  cowrs,  and  dims  the  heavens  high^   ' 
'<  Our  sofrant  wile  no  longer  lord  in  walls  of  Bristow  lie.  .**'") 

^*  \jMg  loek*d  thiscitie  for  a  prince,  long  sens  and  many  a  year 
''.^Kj^ja^  (^iteeu  belipfd  this  tpwn  short  time  she farjes haeiw 
"  Good  fortune  follow  thee  O  Queeii !  and  gied  thy  doings  all, 
^  A   World  of  threefold   blessed  happ  Upon  thy  kingdom  foil  t        '  ^ 
^^  *  jls  W^  to  tiiek  o\xf  faeiity  leaTe»  as  -leave  oar  K«es  ^indeed;      : '     i  i . ) 
•^/ Ariiu«4eeir  My  9i  Ihwl  l-anfl  %  i^^  H^rin^  :  |4|td  thip  speed  1, . ; ;    ^ . ; 

^S^coniin^to  fin:aDcieat  tnapustrript  thf  plague 
5vaii  Vey^  lM>t  in  this  city  io  J,574^  bwt  thq  par^ 
ticulars  of  the  mpil^i^tj^  ar^ui^ecordcd.  ;  JPu/riqg 
the  fair  of  St.  James's  in  1374,  several  seamen 
«V>le  oiii^.pf  CinganfPill  a.  b^rk,  ,witJi  an  iptpnt 
lo  K^b  the*  passengenmhat  camet  in  otiber  vessels 
ftoip  ^ri$|^„   JJut  .%i^^;dg^^ij5^  piracjf  .prpy^^eji 

^h<s|  .ipp^s^  of  y^^,  ^j^wbere  tour  .^f  tli^m    )yfr^ 
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of  September^  tbe^j^  were  arraigoed  and  .  con- 
demned ;  one  of  them  was  pardoned,  but  the 
others  were  executed  on  a  gibbet  in  Cannon's 
Marshy  opposite  Gib*TajrIpr»  at  the  point  near 
the  river. 

Among  the  numerous  benefactions  and  bequests 
of  benevolent  citizens  to  the  different  charitable 
efta|>lishments.  of  Bristol,  v^^y  be  mentioned  the 
sum  of  two  thousand  pounds,  beque^th^d  by  Sir 
John  Gresham,  of  London,  in  15775  to  purchase 
land  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  clothiers  of  this 
city-  --s    :i.. .'....   i,      ,    , 

The  increase  of  the  populatibn  and  extent  of 
Bristol  requiring  a  greater  number  of  magistrates 
for  the.duie  administration  of  justicet:  the  Queen* 
in  the  year  1 581 »  granted  the  citiaeins  »  ^tiew 
charter;  by  which  they  were  empowered  to  no- 
xninate  six  additional  Aldermen,  and  to  divide  the 
fcity  into  twelve  wards  over  which  eleveti  Alder- 
men and  the  Recoi'der  presided^ 

The  advantages  obtidned  by  the'  merchants  of 
Bristol)  from  the  fishery  on  the  banks  of  New. 
foutodiand,  aniniat^d 'tbeih  to'tHe  prdsecution  of 
another  voyage  of  dlsc6very  'tol'the  «'#e8terti'bc. 
inisph^. '  Accordingly,  in  1585,  ihe^^  solicited 
t^e  royal' permission,  to  fit  out  one  vessd  of  sixty, 
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and  another  of  forty  tons,  for  the  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, S.  W.  of  Cape  Breton.  They  also  offered 
one  jthoasand  marks  for  the  service  of  the  statCi 
and  received  an  answer  from  Sir  Francis?  Walsinsfi 
ham,  her  Majesty's  principal  secretary,  in  which 
their  zeal  and  ptrblic  spirit  was  highly  praised^ 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  they  realized 
this  scheme* 

This  was  indeed  a  most  remarkable  epoch  in 
the  history  of  English  commercial  and  nmritime 
adventure.  The  East  India  Company,  and 
Turkey  Company  were  incorporated  in  1579*; 
in  the  subsequent  year  Sir  Francis  Drake  returned 
from  his  voyage  round  the  world  ;  and  in  1583, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  settled  a  colony  in  ;  North 
America,  which  lie  named  Virginia,  in  hopour  of 
the  Queen,  '  • 

Among  the  number  of  eminent  men  who  adorned 
England,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  learned 
Camden  was  pre-eminent  for  hi»  knowledge  of 
British  topography  ;  nay  he  may  justly  be  consi* 
dered  as  the  first  satisfactory  writer  on  that  sub- 
ject. The  itineraries  of  Antoninus  and'  Leland 
are  evidently  defective,  when  cohi pared  With  the 
Britannia  of  Camden.  That  work  is  indeed  a 
most  elaborate  and  valuable  description  of   the 

British  islands ;  the  documettts  vfetb  collected  with 

Z  3 
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ineredibie  applieation  and  peneverance  dtirfng  ten 
years  {  and  the  first  edition  was  published  in  lii8d« 
(iedicated  to  that  patriotic  statesman^  Lord  B«tr« 
l^igh*  In  the  progress  of  his  great  topograpiiical 
Jirotk,  Camden  collected  a  consid^able  portion 
of  his  materials  from  actual  observation  ;  and  the 
foHpYiring  description  of  Bristol  at  that  period^ 
translated  from  his  Brit  an  ma«  is  truly  cuiioas  ftnd 
interesting,  affording  an  entertaining  account  of  the 
city,  its  vicinity,  and  the  state  of  its  commence. 

'  ^  The  liTer  Avon  parts  Bristol  in  the  middle. 
It  ;was  called  by  the  Britons  CatrOder  NofUBadon^ 
car  the  city  Odera,  in  Ba^on  valley.  In  Antoni- 
.faus'fe  catalogue  of  ancient  cities,  it  is  named  Caer 
iBidto  ;  and  in  Saxon,  Brightstowe,  that  is  a  fa« 
mous  place.  But  those  who  have  affirmed  it  to 
be  the  Vefita  Belgarum^  have  probably  impoaed 
both  upon  themselves  and  the  wolrd. 

;  f»  Tliis  city  is  situated  partly  in  Somersetshire, 
'and  partly  in  Gloccstershire,  but  it  does  not  pro- 
•p^rly  beloog  to  either,  having  distinct  magistrates, 
.Atid  bejng  4  county  incorporate  by  itself.  It 
;  ft^pds  upon  pretty  high  ground,  between  the  Avon 
c«pd  the  little  river  Fromef  and  is  weU  defended 
with  walb  9nd  rivers.  It  waa  formerly  sof^owd 
sieith  a  double  wi^.  Tbe  general  %ppeafr»i)ce  ^oib 
:  jdjf  it»  publte  and  prurste  ^diogs  ]».  iMMtifaJb  mil 


iim^6cait«  Ito  aCreeM  are  cleans  arid  the  fiUh 
ipHonteyed  to  ike  mer  by  Chaoa^  or. what  the 
itrkabitaota  call  gott<»,  which  are  built  iiv  eubter^ 
nmeDin  G&terna;  fn  coDsequence  of  which,  e^r^- 
or  <rtlier  btevy  carriages  are  not  used  here.  Nek 
thtrig:i<  deficient  ia  BristoU^with  respect  to  iseat* 
ness  or  contenience  in  the  streets  and  houses;  it; 
ii  ao  populoas,  and  well  supplied  with  the  oeces^ 
sarics  of  Ufe,.  Uiat  next  to  Londpo  and  York,  it 
may  justly  claim  a  pre-eminence  over  all  the 
cities  in  Britain,  In  consequence  of  its  advan-^ 
ta^gro^is  situation  for  commerce,  and  the  exceT*. 
lence  of  the  harbour,  by  which  large  vessels  under 
sail  aiEf^  admitted  at  high  water  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  city,  the  trade  of  many  nations  is  draiyq 
hither.  ^The  citizens  themselves  carry  on  a  pro- 
fitable trade  with  the  different  nations  of  Europe, 
aitti  miake  voyagps  to  the  most  remote  regions  of 
Amemca* 

*•  At.  what  time  and  by  whom  the  city  of  Bris- 
tol was.  built,  is  hard  to  say  ;  but  U  seems,  to 
bfj  of  late  date,  since  during  the  piratical  inva- 
sion, of  the  Danes,  it  i%  not  so  much  as  mentioned 
in  Qur  histories^  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  rose 
OA  the  decline  of  the  Saxon  government,  since  it 
is  first  motioned  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1063. 
^^n^^arold  (according  to  Florence  of  Worcester) 
H^^di^  fto»  J^Jt$tqw  to  invade  Walc».   . 
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"  In  the  beginning  of  the  Norman  times  Beri&n^ 
an  adjoining  farm  and  Btistaw^  according  to  tbe 
record  in  doomsday  book,  paid  to  the  king  ILO 
marks  of  silver,  and  the  burd^esses  returned  that 
bishop  G.  had  S3  marks  and  one  of  gold,  After-^ 
wards  Robert,  bishop  of  Constance,  plotting 
against  WilHam  Rufus,  chose  this  for  a  seat  of 
war,  and  fortified  the  city  with  that  inner  wall, 
part  of  which  yet  remains.  .  In  a  few  years  after- 
wards, the  suburbs  were  enlarged  on  -  every .  side, 
and  RadcIifF  oh  the  south,  is  joined  to  *tbe  rest 
of  the  city  by  a  stone  bridge,  on  each  side  of  which 
a  row  of  houses  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  street. 
This  part  is  included  within  tlie  walls,  and  the 
inhabitants  have  the  privileges  of  citizens, 

**  In  this  city  there    are  neat  churches,    built 
for  the  glory  of  God,  and  hospitals  for  the  relief 
of  the  poon     Among  the  churches,  the  most  beau- 
tiful  is  St.  Mary's  of  RadclifTe,  without  the  walls, 
to  which  there  is  a  stately  ascent  by  many  stone 
stairs.     This  edifice  is  so  large,   and  the  gothic 
workmanship  so  exquisite,  the  roof  so   artifidaHy 
vaulted  with  stone,  and  the  tower  so  high;   that 
in   my  opinion»     it  much   excels  all  the  parish 
churches   in   England  that  I  have  yet  seen.     In 
ij.  the  founder,    William  Cannings,  has  two  hono- 
rary monuments;    the  one  is   his  image  in 'the 
habit  of  a  magistrate,  for  he  was  five  tim^  miajfor 
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of  ibis  city  '—the  other  represents  him  in  a  clerical 
Wbit,  for  in  his  latter  days  he  took  orders,  and 
■was  nominated  to  the  deanery  of  the  college  which 
he  founded  ^t  Westbury.  In  the  vicinity  of  this 
church  there  is  anotlier  called  'lemple,  the  tower 
of  which  vibrates  when  the  bells  are  rung,  inso- 
much that  there  is  a  chink  from  top  to  bottom, 
between  it  and  the  body  of  the  church,  of  three 
fingers  breadth,  alternately  growing  narrower  and 
broader  according  to  the  vibration  of  the  bells. 

**  St.  Stephen's  church  is  remarkable  for  it« 
stately  tower  of  curious  workmanship,  which  was, 
io  the  memory  of  our  grandfathers,  built  by  Jojm 
Barstaple,    a  rich  merchant  of  Bristol. 

* 

♦*  Oq  the  northern  and  eastern  parts,  the  city 
was  also  enlarged  with  many  buildings  included 
within  the  walls,  being  defended  by  the  river 
Froitie ;  which  after  it  has  passed  these  walls, 
runn  calmly  into  the  Avon,  forming  a  great  har* 
hour  fof  'skipping,  and  a  creek  convenient  to  load 
tfnd  unload  *  merchandize,  which  the  citizens  call 
the  Quay.  Under  this,  near  the  confluence  be- 
tween the  Avon  and  the  Frome,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable spacie  called  the  Marsh,  which  is  planted 
with  trees,  and  affords  a  pleasant  walk  to  the 
citizens*       - 
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^  At  the  8oiitb"^ast,  where  the  rivera  cUd  not 
encompass  Bristol,  Robert,  illegitioiate  sod  oi 
Henry  I.  built  a  large  and  strong  castle  for  the 
defence  of  his  city,  and  out  of  a  pious  iocHnft* 
tion,.  appropriated  every  tenth  stone  for  the  erec* 
l^ioa  of  a  chapel,  near  the  priory  of  St.  James,  which 
he  also  erected  near  the  city.  He  married  Ma* 
bilei  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Robert  Fitz-hamoOy 
who  held  this  city  in  fealty  of  Willis ai  the 
Norman.  This  castle,  when  scarcely  finished, 
was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  King  Stephen  ; 
who  not  many  years  after  being  made  a  prisoner 
there,  was  a  fair  instance  of  the  uncertain  events 

of  war* 

,       f 

« Beyond  the  river  Frome,  over  which  at 
Prome-gate  is  a  bridge,  a  steep  bill  in  the  suburbs 
efibrds  a  pleasant  prospect  of  the  subjacent  city 
and  harbour.  On  the  top  of  this  hill  there  is  a 
large  green  plain,  vrith  a^rove  in  the  middfa^ 
vhere  there  is  a  pulpit  of  stone,  and  a  cbapel*  m 
-whicb,  according  to  tradition,  Jordan,  tl^  com* 
panioa  of  St.  ^ugustin  the  English.  ap«AtJ9,  ^Wf 
burkd  ;  but  it  19  niow  a  froe  achoql. 

"  Tbia  city,  not  to  meatiQn^  the  pigivate  >piinat 
is  beautified  on  all  ^es  yntJa  ispagni^c^q^  pvMii^ 
buildings.    On  one  &ide  with  a  collegiate  «faiw?b 
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called  Gatmt's,  from  its  founder  Sir  Honry  Qawi^ 
Knight;   who  quiiting  temporal  affairs,  1iei;e  4e^« 
dicated  himself  to  God.     Now  by  the  miiDificenm- 
crf*  T.  Carre,   a   wealthy   citizea,   it  is   converted* 
into  an  hospital  for  orphans.     On  the  oUieraide, 
op[)osite  this  hospital,  are  two  churches  dedicated. ' 
to  St  Augustin ;  the  one  but  small  and  »  pariiiib: 
church — the  other  larger,  and  the  bishops  cMbc^ 
dral,   adorned  by  King   Henry    VIII.    with    bIs 
prebendaries.     The  greatest   part    of   it    ia    now'. 
pulled  down ;   and  the  college  gate,  whicb  iiidiied. 
is   cariously  bbilt,  has  the  followiag  invcnfKt^oQ  r 
*<  Rex  Henricus  secundus  et    Donyiifius  If<>berl4M 
filius  Hardigni  filii  Q>egi$  D^ci^  l^PJas  v^n^$tj^\r 
^re  contained  in  hollow  red^i^^int3.    The  4^^%; 
after  it  haa  pasp^  by  tjie^q  focks^  di^nfibog9f)i. 
itself  into  thq  broa4  .estuary  of  tfoe.  §pvern/' 

Tlie  most  import^jat  poliliqal  eveot,  dtiring^he 
long  and  auspicious  reign  of  Eliz^betb^  was  tb)^ 
tot^l  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Arnvsuc)^  io  IS^^^  of^ 
the  coast  of  Bngland.  On  this  j|lorioufi  qqc£^q^ 
1|ba  citizens  of  Bristol  fittpd  qut  ^bur  ship?  of 
«$ir,  paipf^d  the  Um<;pFo,  the  Mtnioo,  the  ][Iand« 
ipaid,  and  the  Ayde,  whi^  joi^d  thft  TP^f^l  fle^Jt 
1^  Plypiputh,  aad.^a^^'  i^  the  4an^r  ap(l  jgjpr^ 
iff  a  conte^  wit^  tb@  Spaai^  flp^^  Wihicbf  froiq. 
iM  m&g^itv^'  apd  ibrce^  w^  yauallQg^^  09^194 

fer  the  SjpiMrt«i4?p  ^^STi^  ^iim{bU  4^rm^''    i^H^N 
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on  both  sides  of  the  river,  as  if  nature  hacl  formed 
them  with  particular  skill.  One  of  these  rocks,, 
which  hangs  over  (he  river  on  the  east  side,  is 
called  St.  Vincent's,  which  yields  almndance  of 
diamonds,^  insomuch  that  bushels  of  them  may 
be  obtained  :  but  their  number  lessons  their  value 
among  us,  for  in  transparency  they  are  equal  to 
the  gems  imported  from  India,  and  do  not  yield, 
to  them  in  any  property  except  hardness.  Their 
being  formed  by  nature  into  four  or  six  angles, 
in  my  opinion,  renders  them  more  admirable  than 
the  productions  of  the  foreign  mines.  The  other 
rock,  on  ihe  western  side,  is  likewise  full  of  dia« 
monds^  which  by  a  wonderful  operation  of  nature, 
are  contained  in  hollow  reddish  flints.  The  Avon, 
afler  it  has  passed  by  these  rocks,  disembogues 
itself  into  the  broad  estuary  of  the  Severn." 

The  most  important  political  event,  during  the 
long  and  auspicious  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  the 
total  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  in  1588,  off 
the  coast  of  England.  On  this  glorious  occasion, 
the  citizens  of  Bristol  fitted  out  four  ships  of 
war,  named  the  Unicom,  the  Minion,  the  Hand* 
maid,  and  the  Ayde,  which  joined  the  royal  fleet 
at  Plymouth,  and  shared  in  the  danger  and  glory 
of  a  content  with  the  Spanish  fleet,  which,  from 
its  magnitude  and  force,  was  vauntingly  cdflled 
by  the  Spaniards,  *^  The  Invincible  Armada.*'    h\xtf 
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Me  the  Invincibles  of  Bonaparte^  those  proud 
braggarts  were  vincible  by  Britons.  Let  thea 
the  descendants  of  those  heroic  warriors  wlio  so 
nobly  signalized  themselves  in  defence  of  thoir 
country,  their  liberties,  and  their  religion,  under 
the  animating  influence,  of  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious  women  that  ever  called  Rnih  the  spirit  of 
chivalry,  look  forward  with  confidence  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Great  Being  whose  omnipotencb 
hjis  hitjierto  preserved  tiienii  from  foreign  hos- 
tility. Well  may  they  adopt  the  ,^rateful  seiitii 
ments  of  the  poet  apostrophizing^  h's  country. 

'*His  Power  seour'd  thee  when  presumptuovt  Spain 

"  Bapfiz'd  her  fleet  Intincible  io  vaio; 

*^  Her  glooQly  monarch,  doubtful  and  vetiga'd 

*' 'HxY^ry  pang,  that  riMiks -an  anxloutf  mind,  '         . 

**  Ask^d  of  the  waves,  that  broke  apon  hii  coaat, 

"  What  tidings?  and  Uie  surge  replied— All  lost!** 

N«rer^  did  the  characteristic  heroism  of  the 
JBoglish^  and  their  attachment  to  their  sovereign 
appear  with  more  lustre  than  in  their  prepara- 
tions to  repel  the  Spaniards,  both  by  sc^a  and 
land.  I'he  fleet  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
thpvd,  H^wprd;  and  Ykep-A-dniirals  Drake,  H&m  kins^ 
-and  Forbifher^  ep^iged,.  the  Spanish  Armada* 
on  the  23d  of  July,  1588,  and  captured  fif» 
teen  large  ships,  and  4791  men,  and  the  prin- 
jRipal  .part  of  the  rem^ifldier  J>eing  d^  by  a 

•t|i6n  irtk  t)i«  cpa^t  o(  .Irpland^  seveotcea  shi|i^ 

fl  =  Ti«li,/X.  ^    .  ....  -A.  II      ••.."./',''','. 
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and  5394.  men,  were  taken  in  the  month  of  Sep* 
tember.  The  residue  wrere  either  wrecked,  or 
leturned  with  difficulty  to  Spain. 

Three  armies,  amounting  to  76,000  infantry, 
•ijd  3000  cavalrjs  were  stationed  along  the  southern 
coast  and  at  different  points  where  the  enemy  might 
attempt  to  land.  The  queen  went  to  the  camp^ 
ejchorted  the  soldiers  to.  the  valiant  defence  of 
their  coqntry,  and  avowed  her  intention  to  ven- 
ture her  life^  in  the  common  cause.  But  the 
victory  obtained  at  sea  prevented  an  invasion ; 
and  the  24th  of  November,  being  the  day  ap* 
pointed  by  her  majesty  for  a  general  thanksgiving 
to  Almighty  God,  for  his  providential  deliver* 
ance  of  the  kingdom  from  foreign  tyranny  and 
slavery,  ,was  kept  in  this  city  with  tfie  greatest 
solemnity  by  the  magistracy,  and  the  citlzeas 
in  general,  *^  The  tnayor  and  corporation i  in  their 
scarlet  robes,  attended  by  the  city  companies, 
witli  their  ensigns,  went  to  the  College  to  hear 
a  s^mpn,  after  which  the  magistrates  received 
the  sacrament,  and  '  distf ibtited-  money  -  tb*  4be 
poor.^  This  account  presents  a  pleasing  ^ictttne 
of  simplicity  of  maimers  and  pious  gratitude* 

"^  The  destruction  of  ihe  Spanish  flebt  wtis  iikioetf 
a^  pniper'suhjecr  f6r  tlfe  eiuft^^dn^t?  tlie  tiSmlg 
lish;  had  the  ambitious  project  of  the-CiuliltJie 
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uaonarch  .for  .the  subjugation  of  England,  bqea 
successful,  the  most  cru^l  persecution  that  bigotry 
could  devise,  would  undoubtedly  have  iuflicte<| 
misery  on  the  people ;  but  the  signal  def^t.  o$ 
^"*  •"•ghty  armament  established  the  sewrtty 
of  the  kingdom  for  ages. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  now  in  the  Zenith  qf 
lier  jglory,  swaying  tlie  sceptre  over,  a  free,,  gal* 
lantf  ^nd  grateful  people,  surrouorlcd  by  tierpes 
and  Hagps  whose  wisdom  and  valour  wpre  devoted 
to  her  service,  and  commanding  the  admiration 
or  the  awe  of  surrounding  nation*.  Spajn,  baf? 
fled  and  defeated,  was  unaWe  to  renew  hostjlJN> 
i\^;  France,  torn  by  intestine  commotions,  W9$ 
iuqapableof  hostility  against  this  country  ;  Scotlai}4 
yas. under  the  doniinion  of  a.  youth lul.  sovereign 
ivho,  naturally  pusillanimous,  and  consequently 
pacific,  felt  no  inclination  to .  disturb  the  Queei^ 
,of  England,  from,  wliom  he  expected  the  beques^ 
fif  tie  qrown  of  .this  kinsdom;  and  even  th^ 
J^^.hjiQfeW;  wl)?iteyer.j  ^i^^t  be  hi^ ,  arijiiiosit^y 
against  Elizabeth,  was  unable  to  contend  witik 
iier  without  tlie  aid  of  3pain,  or  some  other 
DQteot  Catholic  kingdom.  As  for  the  infant  re- 
g;j^bli(;,of  ,^ol]and,  i^.  v^s  devo^<|  ,to,.the  cause 

,*^e^nS^^*  ^  (F;  m.  ,fbe  rivalship  «^  a.maritjime 
j|J^tj8  .wo^^  permit.  /.     ! 


'  During  this  period  of  general  tranquillity  in 
England,  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  the  coun- 
try made  a  successful  progress ;  the  queen,  who 
was  a  zealous  patriot,  and  intent  on  the  pros- 
perity  of  her  people,  was  extremely  frugal  of  the 
public  money :  hence  taxes  were  few,  trade  good, 
and  the  community  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  pros- 
perous industry,  without  being  subject  to  the 
Exorbitant  exactions  of  statesmen.  The  hap- 
piness of  the  people  became  proverbial,  and  **  the 
golden  days  of  good  Queen  Bes^'  were  ^erwards 
the  topic  jof  national  praise  and  regret,  during  th^ 
tyrannic  government  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 
Queen  Elizabeth  endeavoured  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity and  commerce  of  several  small  sea^prats 
in  England,  doubtless  under  the  influence  of  the 
purest  patriotism ;  among  others,  the  towns  situ* 
ated  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn  were'  made 
independent  ports;  and  the  following  petition 
was  presented  hj  the  corporation  of  Bristol  to 
ier  majesty's  council,  entreating  the  repeal  of  a 
irant  so  ruinous  in  its  consequences  to  this  qtjr. 

« Brystowe  is  scytuated  in  an  angle  betwene 
the  counties  of  Soitieriittt  and  Gloucester,  mayn- 
lened  only  by  the  trade  of  merchatidLses,  and 
making 'aiid  ventinge  collored  cloths  for  the  sea, 
made  in  Bristowe  and  in  Sonierseisbiret  where* 
with  many   thousands  of  bandy  craftsmen  have 
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been  set  a  worke  and  maynlened/ ahcl  they  haxe. 
also  great  ^ore>of  leddo  out  of  Somersetshiref 
with  which  tlieir  trade  of  merchandizes  they  have 
alwaies  Kufficiently  furnished  all  the  oeooties 
adjoining  to  the  said  river,  as  also  all  town* 
And  counties  lyinge  upon  and  niear  aboote  the 
river  of  Severn,  and  the  creeks  of  the  tame,  at 
ferre  inwart^e  towards  the  land  as  to  the  t»vwi 
of  Shrewsbury.  .  .,,. 

t 

•*  There  is  belongtog  to  Bri^towe,  beivreea 
Somerset  and  Gloueestersbire,  a  tufficient  port 
for  sbippcs  of  all  burdens  to  rjde  and  fkem 
in^^  ^hereia  bathe  by nne  buildyd  And  niayntefl^4 
fh>m  time  to  time  as  many  great  serviceabl# 
shippes  as  in  any  poorte  in  this  her  majesty's 
dominion  (London  excepted,)  aiid  tbiere  hari^ 
been  brougiite  and  trayned  uppe  as  many  and 
skilful  maryners  as  to  suche  thippii^  AcAild 
belong,  and  more  ^hich  serve  in  divers  other 
places.  ' 

•*  There  bave  been  belonging  to  the  sayd* 
cityes  and  poorte  of  Bristowe,  tyme  oute  of 
tnynde  (as  the  records  of  the  Exchequer  doe 
prove  and  sh/ewe^,'  and  for  Ih'  advoydinge  c^  dy- 
veniitye  of'accomptes  so  coRfirmed)  all  thft  creeke 
upon  the    river^  df  Seveirn    inwards  towards  the 
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knd,  as  Farkeley,  Oatcombe,  Kcfwetiharo,  GIoih 
pester,  Tewkesburve»  and  aH  other  tiie  creeks 
»nd  pilld  extending  as  farre  upward  as  Wygrmi, 
bjre  and  thoroughe  which  creeks  the  sayde  city 
bad  their,  chefest  venle  for  all  manner  of  for- 
ren  oiendmndi^^  as  farre  as  Shrewesburye,  and 
from,  tb/3  same  creek  also  the  sayde  citye  and 
citizens  ha\^  hatl  their  chiefest  provision  cf 
gniinc  and  other  victualles. 

;  .**  0«t  of  the  said  city  by  reason  of  their 
trades^.  portes»  and  creekes,  the  queen's  majesty 
•»9«iiveth  yer^lyi  for  fsfi&irm%  fifte^qes,  customsi 
kfihiidieii,  it^pcNst^  and  otlter  duties,' greaJt  somes 
»f  aiQt\e^9  aqd,  theshippes  of  the  sayde  city  and 
citizens  :  have  had  their  chiefest  provisions  af 
{^ine:  and  otber  victualles* 

Li.ii  .....  •  ; 

i...^VBut  86  yt  is>  sight  bonourable,  that  all  the 
naid  creekes  (qp|K)n  an  untrew  suggestion^  byn 
by  her  majesty's  letters  patent,  of  late  taken 
from  the  said  city  and  porte  of  Bristoll,  and 
«!kW ,  bee;f)ne  a  poorle  of  theinselves  to  the  •iinj'- 
I»ent9  ruin  of  |he  said;  city,  impoverishinge  of 
il\ti  sfid  «ft#;ficers,  .aq^yrje  of  the  shippinge  and 
j«gri«i^Fs^,  bind/?pce  of.  the  quj^n's  r  maj^ty's 
iC99U^)9,;  dlutiq[S|  «nd  pfopts^  bringing^  and .  rais- 
V^  pC  d^rtb   and   scarsetye^*  enco.ura^jg.aad 


^cffcasioge  of  pjn>tt««:  aAA'  «ty»r  graiat,  4(«bmi« 

Venieaciels^  ,  /"^    .»   .  :   '  .  - 

**  The  parliament  bowe,  anna  Si^  Hen.  VIII,- 
iras  en  formed  and  M^ell  undcrirt^oad*  liovr  gra^QQ- 
was  coavayed.  over  the  seas'  by  saiill  Ixiclfe^.jof; 
the  river,  of  Severn,  and  tlie  rode  (or  shipp.^- 
greatUe  hurte  by  castenge  oute  ballaste,  s^i\  t^)^^ 
ing  in  corned  wJiich  caqie  out  of  the^  creek^ftv^ 
and  therefore  fof  the  better  s^r^^e  .fan4rrHSf»: 
traynte.  appoynted  the  same  to  betbroiAgfit  ^j^^^^ 
measured  at  Bristoll,  before  it  should  be  trans« 
ported.  .;         '       :       ..    • 

^Gloucester  h  no  [placd  fpr.  trade.  42jr  ytpfif^ 
chandize, :  because  they  have  no  lawful^  waref 
meete  to  be  transported  in  jshippq^  servicajtbl^ 
or-  defensible  to  transporte' aod  retoroo' roercfiaiw 
dt«*^  if  itey  had  any.'  ;    ;    ,^    .. 
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Gloucester  standeth  uppon  other  good  Irade^ 
?ind  concourse  of  people,  whereby  they.,  h^ye 
been  well  niayntcncd ;  but  yf  they  adventure 
any  thing  at  sea,,  the  ^ame.  is  in  ^iqaU  ;^ffkes 
%rith  corue.audy  prohibited  wa^s,  wherewitl^  tl^g^ 
niiilffe  more  .  >pro6t^t>le^retpi]r2ne».  ^M^^n  .  l^ifA^U 
«ydiejdiere;,gi5e^  :-ifeippiOg*>  %wl  Ij^^l^iWiN^^ 

•    '  •    t •# 
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'  **  Gloueesfer  stMid^  bet«ir«ene  Bristodi  snd- 
Wigorn  Wan'  (i.  e.  Warwick.)  Coveiitry,  and 
Shrewburie,  and  all  otlier  places  upp  Severn, 
where  the  merchants  of  Bristoll  did  usually  make 
'  their  vehte  of  such  commodities  as  they  brioge 
fifom  beyond  seas ;  but  yf  tbe^  same  continue  a 
poorte»  th^y  Hoe  n6t  only  serve  themselves,  but 
tiso  those  other  counties  and  totrns  aboute  themt 
mn^  so  the  trade  of  Bristoli  and  their  great 
shippesy  when  the  Vehte  of  their  commodyties  is 
taken  firbm  them  must  consequently  decaye. 

'*  The  more  tradinge  or  discharginge  places^ 
the  greater  concealmente  and  stelthe  of  her  ma- 
jiesty's  customes,  and  cbnveyinge  awaiie  of  pro- 
hiby ted  wares  in  small  barkes,  and  therefore  was 
yt  provided  for  in  the  statute  and  decree,  that 
nothing  should  be  laden  or  discharged  upon  Se* 
vera  but  only  at  Bristol],  and  certain  sniail 
places  whereof  the  officers  of  Bristoli  had  specjal 
bharge,  as  by  the  same  ntore  at  large  ^  doth 
appere. 

^*  The  chefest  place  of  ladinge  and  discharging 
for  Gloucester  was  a  place  called  Gatcombe^ 
*vhich  is  sixteen  miles  downewardes  the  sea,  be> 
*fyre  the  officers  of  Gloucester,  and  widiin  IHUc 
•f»  near  to  the  porte  of  Bristowe,  which  .is  ik^ 
tween  them  #md  Uie  sea;    and    this    hath     not 
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depth  of  water,  but  foj  a  shippe  of  fiftie  tonnes, 
which  cannot  come  thither  laden  but  at  highe 
springe  tydes  in  fayre  wether,  with  a  good  py- 
lott,  and  cannot  continue  ther  many  yers  with-j 
out  spoyle  and  ruin,  and  no  ofl^er  dwelling 
nigher  than  Gloucester;  neither  is  it  anie  town, 
or  popelous  village  to  discrie  or  understand,  howe 
her .  majiQHtie  is  deceaved,  and  the  county  ap.iylpd' 
of  grayne.  \   ^      , 

"  It  is  more  conveniente  that  the  creeke  upp 
Severn  do  belong  ^o  the  port  of  ^ristoll,  an4 
be  under  thei^  cootroUemeotj  tl>en  t9^p!ou9es7 
ter,  or  be  a  port  of  themselves^  because  BristolJt 
staqdeth  in  nei)^  of  the  grayne  .and  vrctualjs, 
which  Gloucester  and  the  counties  u^oq  SeverA 
do  abound  in  and  can  spare. 

"  When  the  deputies  of  Glouqester  delivered 
their  books  to  the  officers  of  Bristoll,  ihey  were 
then  able  to  find  their  Ortorders,  ^nd,to  ,Kef<>rme 
them,  mete  with  them,  and  staye  th^it  p^ff^ge^ 
which  now  they   cannot  do. 

**  The   barkes   upp  Severn  be.jsp    smalli/that 

they  ;  pay  .  no  tonnage  to  the   peere  of  Dover  ac-» 

cording  to    tlie  statute,    as    appqareth   by  theif 

books,  and   their  owners  be  corn-merchants  and 

f^mqc^.;  aad  these  fraall  barl^es  will  4tiippe/?wa/, 

A  a  3 
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come  and  goe  at  every  meane  tyde,  and  so  naaj 
deceave  as  much  as  they  will,  yf  the  officer  of 
Brystowe  have  no  authoritye  to  meet  and  searche 
them* 

••The  city  of  Brystowe,  which  in  time  past 
hadd  the  most  part  of  theire  grayne  from  upp 
Scfveme,  hare  not  had,  within  three  yews  after 
the  erection  of  the  custom-house  at  Gloucester, 
ten  quarters  of  wheat  from  them,  and  have  been 
riestrayned  of  grayne  to  come  to  Bristol} ;  so  as 
when  they  have  occasion,  they  must  iiowe  tra* 
vdl  to  Gloucester  for  a  cockett,  and  there  put 
in  sureties ;  and  yf  they  obtayne  it,  the  same  is 
not  without  great  difficulty,  which  is  a  gveat 
ox^erthrowe,  and  cbaunge  t6  the  »aid  city  of 
Bristol]. 

*  Irisbe  men  also  with  their  barkes  have  found 
a  directe  trade  to  Gloucester,  and  all  to  shippe 
away  eonit  and  soe  we  lose  the  benefit  oif  their 
commodyties,  and  the  utteringe  of  wxt  ownet 
another  great  decaie  to  us. 

^^  The  servicable  shippes  of  Bristoll  have  and 
must  serve  her  majestic  upon  all  occa^n,  to 
tbeii^  great  hindrance  and  •charges,  and  in  the 
meane  time  the  said  barkes  of  Severne  are  free, 
aiid  d6  upoy)  the  countrie  of  grayne  and  vie- 
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tnalls,  for  they  are  out  of  the  ooatroUmen^  fof 
Brifttolly  which  do  lack  the  same  oora  and  grayne^ 

**  Whtea    the  x^neek   of  Severae    belong    to 
Bristowe^  their  corn,  grayne,  and  victualls  came 
from  thence  by  cocket  from  Bristoll,  ordinary! ie 
tsUfi^n.  o^t  by  the  tro^e  men  upp  SeV^oe,  and 
then  was  her  majestic  for  the  victuallinge  of  Ire* 
laodt  and  for  other  services*  redely  and  well  pn>«. 
Tided  at  Bristoll»  but  now   her  charts  upp  iSe« 
Terne  to  provide  together  the  same  is  great ;  m 
by  the  book  of  the  puryeior    for   their   fiervice 
apereth;  and  ^roat  exaccons  been  at  Gloucester 
for  CQckett  and  other  iees,  for  where  before  the 
charge  of  cookett  and  certificate   was  but  two 
s^ilUnges  aad  eight   peoce^  yt  is  now  five  shil^ 
linges  and  eight  pence,  besides  fee,  and  the  coun- 
trie  ufxp  Severae  will  be  as  well  in  everie  respect 
ea3ed  by  a  d€g;>utation  at  Gloucester^  as .  rby   the 
custome-house,  and  for  less  charges  by  two  shiJk 
linges  aad  eight  pence  ia  a  cookett,  pf  •which 
ecaotion  the  trowmen  uppe  ^enrerne .  have  f^fteii 
cooiplaorned  and  ej^hibUed  supplication  to  itbfl 
ma^or  of  BostoU. 

**  The  trade  and  shippinge  of  Bristoil  is  already 
so  decayed  by  reason  of  the  premises,  that  they 
liave  done  a  ways  and^mist  do  a  iiraye  their  great 
ihippinge^  and  have  offered  the  same  to  be  sold» 


to  their  great  losse  j  for  although  the  great  shippes 
benjdre  worthier  and  servicable^  yet  are  the  small* 
sort  more  profitable  for  the  merchants,  and  better 
eh&pe  to  be  fraghted,  arid  will  turne  aod  winde 
iiS  narrower  places,  &c. 

*•  In  tender  consideration  wheteoff,  and'  foraiK 
much  as  the  erectinge  of  the  newe  porte'doth 
and  is  lyke  to  decaye,  the  said  citye  of  Bris- 
toll,  aqd  stop  the  vente  of  our  English  -la  wf«ll 
nryerchandizes,  decrease  and  demenishe  the  great 
«heppynge  of  Bristowe,  and  the  maryners  t6  thena 
belonging;  slope  and  chooke  the  v^nte  and  ut« 
tcrAunce  which  the  sayd  city  hath  bad  upp  Se« 
t^trte  with  their  forrene  tnerchandizes,  demeofslse 
her  highness^  custoraes,  and  profits,  and  raise  a 
dearth  and  scarsetye  in  this  commbn  weal  the,  and 
of  the  other  side  no  profit  or  benefit  compara- 
ble to  the  last  of  these i May  it  please  your 

honnors,  of  your  accustomed  regarde  in  suche 
urgente  distresses,  to  be  a  meane  to  her  majes^ 
tie,  that  the  said  letters  patent  may  be  repealed, 
and  the  lieyd  city  and  port  of  Brtstowe  be  reii- 
tored  to  their  auncyent  estate,  for  in  the  begyti- 
nyng  of  these  decayes  we  thinke  it  not  our  part 
fo  be  silent/'* 

.       •Harkifto  BUS.' No«  36^*  ^^        * 
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The  grievance  complained  oF  in  this  petition 
iras  afterwards  redrestjed  by  »the  revocation  of 
a  charier  so  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
second  sea-port  of  the  kingdom,  so  prejudicial 
to  the  revenue  of  the  state,  and  of  such  com* 
paratively  inconsiderable  benefit  tor  the  many 
small  cities  and  'toflrns  to  which  it  had  been 
granted. 

An  instance  of'  skill'  and     enterprize    in    the 
nautical »  art    which' occurred   in  the  year   1590f 
deserves  to  be  recorded.     Richard  Ferns,  a  wa- 
terman of   London,   engaged  for    a  considerable 
wager  to  sail   in  -hi*  wherry    from   that  city   to 
BKstoH  in' the   course  of  twelvemonths.    Accord- 
rngFy   he  set  sail   fi-bra   London  on  the  24th   of 
June,  and^  on   the  SSd   of  August  following  ar- 
rived at  Bristol,   under  sail,   when  the  tide  was 
at    half-ebb,  and  landed  at  the  farther  slip  at  the 
Back.     His  wherry   was  immediately  carried   on 
neh^s   shoulders  to  the  Tolzey,  and  deposited  in 
a  storehouse,  as  a   cuinosity.    I'he  fortunate  na* 
Vigatbr   <wAs     congratulated  by  the  populace  on 
tes'' arrival  i^'  he    performed   his  solitary  '  voyage 
lA  eigbf?'  \t^e^S'  and  four  days,    and   afforded  a 
niem6rable    prbof  of    the  extraordinary    success 
Vhich  oflen*  iittehds  human  enterprise  and  per« 
«t4ttra!ice.  '^'^     '-'''-' 
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The  variety  of  the  beoefactioas  of  beoevolent 
t^itizeos  of   Bristol,  at  this  period^  was   demon* 
strati ve  of  the   benigtf   effects  of  that  strict  mo* 
ralitj  enjoined    by  the    Christian    religion,    and 
practised  during  the    auspicious  reign  of  £li2a« 
beth  with  particular   purity.       Several    gifts   and 
beqaests  of  pioos  individuals  contributed  to   the 
relief  and  comfort  of   the  diseased  and   neoessi* 
tons  in   this  city,   the   population  of    which  con- 
tinually increased ;  and  in  1590,  the  Gauat's  Church 
in   College-green  was   given  by  Mr«  Carr,  a  nier<* 
chant  of  Bnstol,  for  an  hospital  to   be  founded 
lor  forty   poor  girls,    to   be  admitted  from    thei 
^ge  of  eight  to  ten  years^  and  lodg^,  boarded^ 
dotbed,  and  Instructed,  till  they  were,  pi^teen^ 
It  Tras  called  the  Queen's  Hospital,,  in  honour  of 
her   majesty.       Among  its   principal   benefactors 
was   Mr.  Bird,  who  gave  £500.  towards  its  es. 
tablishment,  disbursed   money  ibr  the  fee  simple 
of  the  house  and  orchards  ladjoining  for  a  lodg* 
ing  and  play-ground  for  the  children,  and  during 
his   mayoralty,  obtained  permission  of  the  mer<» 
chants  to  lay  a  toll  dicing  eight  years^  on   the 
foUowipg    cotEunodities ;     fpr  every  ton  of  lead 
landed  on    St^  Mary    Redcliff   Hill*,  fouivpence; 
for    every  ton    of  iron  landed  for  3ale    on  the 
Back  or  Quay,  four-penoe;;    a^  ^r  evjery  fnii] 
of  raisins,  two-pence.      This  toll    was    cfkrefuUfg 
collected* 
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During  a  general   dearth  throughout  the  king- 
dom   in   the  year   1596,  the  mayor  and  corpora-* 
lion  of  Bristol  manifested  their  philanthropy  and 
prudence,  by    a  regulation  for  the   relief  of  the 
necessitous,  according   to  which  every   burgess  in 
proportion    to  his  property,   supplied    a    certain 
number  of  the  poor  daily  with    provisions.    This 
was    avowedly    adopted     to    prevent   an    insur* 
rection,   and   preserve   the  indigent  from  famine. 
—The    price   of   wheat    was  twenty    shillings  a 
busheU   ai^d   of  malt   and  rye  ten  shillings.    This 
year  was   also   membrable  for  a  successful  expe- 
dition of  the  English  against  Spain.    Queen  Eli* 
zabeth  Having  received  information  that  the  Spa- 
nish  monarch    wlas  again  making  preparations  to 
invade  Englland  and  Ireland,    she  fitted   a  fleet 
of  oTie  hundred  and  fifty  ships  of  war  and  trans- 
ports,   which     were    joined     by     twenty     Dutch 
ships,    and    commanded    by    Admiral     Howard. 
The   command   of   the  land   for<:es  embarked   in 
this     expedition     was     given   to     the    celebrated 
Earl   of  Essex.    This  fleet,  to  the  equipment  of 
which '  the  citizens  of  Bristol  readily   contobuted, 
sailed  from  Plymouth  in  June ;   and  on  the  twenti- 
eth day   of  the   same  month,   they  attacked   the 
Spanish  fleet  in  the  hatbour  of  Cadr2,  and,  after 
aii  engagement  from  day-break   till   noon,  com- 
jkfied  the  enemy   to  abandon  their  ships  which 
IhejT'  set  on  Are.     The    St,    Matthew  and  St; 
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Andrew,  two  Spanish  ships  of  war,  were  captured 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  fleet  destroyed.  In  the 
meantime  the  English  troops  landed  from  the 
transports,  and  after  a  conflict  of  several  hours, 
Cadiz  .was  surrendered  to  them  by  a  capitu* 
lation,  according  to  which  the  citizens  agreed 
to  pay  seventy  thousand  ducats  to  the  victors. 
Besides  the  merchantmen  destroyed  by  Sir.  WaU 
ter  Raleigh,  at  Port-Real,  the  King  of  Spain 
lost  two  galleons,  taken  by  the  English,  eleven 
ships  of  war,  and  twenty-three  merchant  ships 
richly  laden.  The  loss  was  estimated  at  twenty- 
millions  of  ducats,  and  the  victorious  English 
seamen  and  soldiers  returned  to  their  native 
country  with  a  vast  treasure.  This  second  blow 
convinced  Philip  of  the  absurdity  of  attempting 
the  conquest  of  England ;  but  Queen  Elizabeth, 
in  order  to  provide  for  -  the  future  security  of 
the  state,  augmented  the  royal  navy  in  1599, 
to  thirty-five  ships  of  war  of  different  rates. 

The  queen,  who  was  distinguished  for  affabi*- 
lity  to  her  subjects  on  all  occasions,  had  been 
induced,  by  the  petitions  of  individuals,  to  grant 
them  her  letters  patent,  $ecuring  their  ^exclusive 
right  to  trade  in  particular  commodities*  This 
species  of  monoply,  which  was  detrinientfil  to 
the  general  welfare  of  the  cominunity,  being  loudljr 
complained  of,  her  majesty,  in  the  year   1Q01| 


antittlted  those  grants,  aa  act  of  patriotism  i^hlch 
waa  so   pleasing  to  the  Commons,  that  a  dep\i^ 
tation  of   eighty    membiers  'waited   on   her  with 
thek   thaoks*       Het    answer   to  their  address  is 
remarkable,  and  justly  defines  th(3   principles  bjr 
which  she  was  actuated.    *•  I  owe  you"   said  her 
niajesty,  **  hearty   thanks    and    commendatrrins, 
fas  your  singulitr  good  will  to  me,  not  only  i  ti 
your  hearts  and  thoughts,  butwiiich    you   huve 
openly  expreisned  -and  declared,   whereby  'you  have 
recalled  -  tte .  :lrQm  -  sTn  error  proce^  i  ng-  from   my 
igi^rance^  .not  my'  will.    These  things  had  urr« 
.deservedly  turned  ,to  my  disgrace^  had '  not  such 
h^rpiea  as  these   been  made  knowh  and   disco^ 
v^red  tg^;  nie  ,by  you./    I  had   rather  my  heiirt 
lor  hai^d  sliould  perish^  thian  that  either  Vny  hektt 
or   hand  should  allow,    sucli  privileges  *to  niono^ 
polists,    as   m^y     be  prejudical    to     my   people. 
The  splendour  of  regal  majesty  hath  not  so  blinded 
n^ine  eyes, ^j  that  licentious  power  should  prevail 
with   me /more   than  justice.      The  glory  of  the 
name  of  a  king  may  deceive  princes  that  know 
not  l^ow    to  rule;  as   gilded   pills  niay   deceive  a 
sick  patient.     But   I  am  none  of  those  princes: 
for  I   know  that  the  commonwealth   is  to  be  go- 
verned ffiv  the  good  and  advantage  of  those  that 
are  comdajtted^  to  mfe^   not  of  myself -to   whom 
it  js  intrusted;  and.  that:  an  apcount.is  one  da!y 

to  be  given  before  another   jndgnient-&edt.      I 
Vot.  J  Bb 
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think  myself  nv^ltf^^py.  that  \>y  God's  assist- 
ance.  I  h^ve  hitli^rto  sp  (vxisperously  govertied 
the  otminpn  wealth  in  all  respeeta;  and  that  I 
ha?e^  snch  subjects,  ,as  for  their  good  I  wOuid 
willinglj  leave  both  kingdom  .  and  life  also.  I 
))e8C|^h  jrpii,  that  whaterer  misdemeanours  and 
^liscarriaggs  others  are  guilty  of  1^  their  false 
ftuggestioDS,  may  not  be  imputed  to  me:  let  the 
iestimpny  of  a  clear  conscience  entirely  in  aH 
fe^peqts  excuse  me.  You  are  not  ignorant-that 
fpinos/  aervftnh  «rc  ofteniimei  io9  mttefk  get^pott 
their  awn  jMriv^te  odmntage ;  th^t  the  truth  itfre^ 
fU€Utfy  coiaceakd  from  prinoett  and  they  cannot 
.ififmftlpis  kxUe  nargcmly  into  all  thingt^  upon  whose 
flioQldeiv  lietb  continually  the  heavy  wagbt  of 
t|ie  greatest  wd  most  important  aflkirs.'' 

**  In  16109  Lady  Ramsey,  the  wife  of  Sir  Tho- 
ipofi  |lam8ey»  liord  Mayor  of  London,  gave  one 
thousand  pounds  for  the  further  maintenance  of 
the  children  of  the  Queen's  Hospital,  in  Bristol. 
Tp  thi/i  benefi^ption  the  Corporation  added  ^450. 
irith  which  they  pprchased  lands  of  the  value  of 
^90.  per  9nQum.    . 

On  thf  «4th  of  March,  160S,  Queen  Elizabeth 
^ied»  iq  the  45th  year  of  her  reign,  to  the  general 
D^fet  ^f  the  nation;   and  on  the  28th  of  the 
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Minp  montht  ker  sttcicessorv  the  King  of  SiMtlaiidt 
vnm  proclaimed  at  the  Higlr  Cross  in  Bristol,  by 
tbe  rjiaine  of  Jtenes  I.  This  ceretnoey  #as  at^ 
teadediiy  the  major  aad  aldermeot  in  their  scar- 
let gowns,  and  all  the  city  corafmnies  under 
tbeii;  proper  ensigns.  The  two  sheriflfs  in  their 
scarlet  gowns  stood  in  the  High  Cross,  irith 
his  majesty's  pieture  placed  over  their  heada 
in  the  sight  of  the  popdlaoe.  After  the  pto^ 
cjamatioQ,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses, 
went  to  St.  Nicholas'  Church  to  hear  a  sermon. 

By  the  accession  of  King  James,  the  two 
kjoigdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  were  united 
under  the  nanie  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  first 
year  of  his  reign  a.  pestilential  disease  began  its 
ravages  in  Bristol,  where  it  continued  upwards  of 
a  year,  during  which  there  died  2440  perions  of 
the  plague^  abd  516  of  oth^  distempers,  accord* 
iog  to  4he  list  of  burials  k^t  in  the  church 
bpokf« 

,1 
On  tbe  20th  of  January,  l€07  at  high  water, 
this  city  was  inundated,  insomuch  diat  in  St. 
Stephen's,  St.  Thomas's,  and  Teni^Ie  CfauncheSt 
the  water  was  half  w«y  up  the  seato;  the 
arches  of  tbe  bridge  were  filled,  but  it  did  not 
injure  the  houses.  The  water  rose  five  feet  at 
Tna»   MiUa.      la  the  mturshcs  near    the  i^vern 
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both  QQ  th^  English  smd  ^Welsh  coast*  the  sea 
broke  over  the  banks  of  thttt  river  vith  such 
impetuosity,  that  it  droivned  all  the  cattle,  and 
carried  away  the  com  and  hay.  The  people  to 
sfive  their  lives,  climbed  to  the*  tops  of  their 
houses,  and  those  who  were  in  the  fields,  were 
Qbliged.to  cliinb  upon  thet  trees.  In  the  begin- 
uing  of  August,  the  sairie  yeaV  anotlier  inuo- 
da  tion  overflowed  all' the ;lf>w  grounds  near  the 
Severn,  and  continued  in  the  fields  to  the  depth 
of  six  feet.  Many  persons  who  had  cHmbed  on 
trees  for  security,  continued  in  that  perilous  si* 
tuatioo  twp  days.  The  mayor  of  Bristol^  whea 
ipforuied   of  their  distress,    sent     boats  to   their 
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assistance.  \  In .  Bristol,  at  the  Back,  it  rose 
fpqr  feet  and  a  half  above  the  streets,  all  ihe. 
lo^  er  part  qf  the  city  was  covered  with  the 
f|o6d,  and  the  merphants  and  tradesmen  had  goods 
to  a  considerable  amouxU;  damaged  by  the  water 
ii^  thpjr  w^rphouses  pnd  cellars.  But  the  most  me- 
morable circumstance  relative  to  this  city,-  in 
1607»  was  a  severe  ftost,  which  commenced  on 
tjie  20th  of  November,  and  lasted  to  the 'Sth 
of  February  in  the  following  year/  The  rivers 
S^evern  and  Wye  were  so. completely  frojseh  over 
that  the  oavigation; was  entirely  stopped.  '  People 
made  fires  and  dressed  thdr'  victuals  on  'the  ice 
of  the  Severn,  and  amused  themselves  with  s^ 
verail  rustic  pastimes.    At  the  thaw,  the  bioken 


iCfe  ,was  carried  by  the  tide  ittto  Kingroad  with 
such  ?iQleQQ6|  that  it  did  much  damage  to  /the  * 
shipping  that  lay  at  anchor. 

In  I6O8  a  dreadful  dearth  prevailed,  and  t^u*  >• 
sands  tuust  have  perished  of  famine,  had  it  not 
been  Jbr  the  seasonable  supplies  of  grain  imported 
into  thu>  kingdom.     The  imports  of   corn   from 
I}antzic»  and  other  places,  into  the  port  of  Bris^* 
to),,  were  immense*     It  appears  from  the  custom* 
hoqse  books,  that  from  the  Sdd  of  July^  I6O8, 
to  ^he.  94th. t>f>  July,  1609»  no  iess  than. six  bun*  * 
dred.:ves^ls,  liiden  with  grain,  entered  this  port' 
The.  quanJtity  imported  was. 

Of  H  heat.  94,099  Busbels,  ▼«ltte4  at  5^.  per  |Mid>  £  Sf^ST  #     . 

OfHyc,      73^770  ditto ...4s.  .,.«. 14,7640 

Of  Barley,    4,040  ditto ;...  3s.  ........... .      OuO  0 

•     .^  ■'    .  ^  I  '     ■■» »—.    . 

112,439  £%4,017  6 

■>■  '     ;  ■  "    .   .     J    I   'I         I   I..    ''  ■ 

Wh^at  was  sold  for  some  time  at  6s.  8d.  a  bushel, 
and  rye  at  5s.  4d. ;  but  an  abundant  harvest  re« 
duced  the  prices,  and  wheat  was  sold  at  4s.  a 
bushel .  b^for^ .  ll|e  end  of  the  year.  .  ^ITie  Sie^ 
qvieney   of    dearth,  in   England^    duribg  the  iix^ 
teen^i  $u)d  ^eventeenth.centuriesis  a  proof  of  the* 
uoskill'ulnes^  or  indolence  of   the  'Eiiglish  agri^^i 
cu^un^t,;  fof  iands:  were  not  ratad  )high.    In  1:5^,: 
good  lands/ let  in  England  at  one  siiiUing  per 
acre ;  and  the  art  pf  ^aldening,  which,  had  been  * 
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introduced  into  this  country  frOiti  the  Continent 
nearly  forty  yters  prior  to  that  period,  must 
have  been  productive  of  great  benefit  to.  ,tbe 
community  long  Ifefore  the  accession  of  King 
James  1.  ITie  inglorious  reign  of  Uiat  worth- 
less prince  was  indeed  undistinguished  by  any  act 
of  patriotism;  national  glory  was  sacrificed  to 
his  indolence  and  cowardice,  and  his  obstinacy 
respectiog  prerogative,  was  the  foundation  of  that 
arbitrary  system  which  terminated  with  the  tra- 
gical death  of  his  successor.  Prince  Henry,  hfis 
eldest  son,  who  died  in  bisr  orhiority,  from  the 
eaiilyj  ihdiciition  which  he  gave  <)f  superior  tillents 
and  Iieroism,  would  probably  hare  beto  w<>rtby 
to4iitV\e  'deigned  over  this  island  ;  but  James  hitti* 
sell  by  pusillanimous  concessions  to,  forei^  states 
for-4l*^  pfeseivation  of  peace,  while  he  lavished 
the  public  money  on  worthless  favourites^,  excited 
the  justt  contempt  both  of  his  own  subjects  and 

foreigners^ 

^    .  -,       ,         »    •      •  • 

In  361S,.  the  city  of  Bristol  was  Ii6n6ured 
wi:fh  a' royal. visit;  and  the  following  detcri[^tion 
of  sihe  ceresf  onies  and  amusements  which  took 
place  do ;  .that  occasion^  are  desciribed  With  a 
s|liti$llcit^  cbardcteitistie  of  tlmt  peridB,  and  lihe 
}oveof  shoirr  wlifch  was  then  <>n^  of  ^iheikvourite 
gratificatioBB  of  the  Engtis^  nation. 
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V  Oo  tb©  4th  of  May,  16U,  Anne  of  Den* 
mark,  wife  to  the  king.  Came  from  Bath  to  rthit 
cily,  accompanied  with  the   Earl  of  Worcesfcei't 
and  the  mayor,    with  all    the    magistrates    and 
common  council,  in  their  scarlet  robes,  with  the 
ttCQrder,  did   ride  two  and    two    on   horseback 
in  th^ir  foot  cloatbs,  accompanied  ^>y  the  chief 
masters  of  the  several,  trades,  with  thmr  boods^ 
Wto,  Lawford's  Qsit^  wh^  Mr»  recorder  made 
«  verjf  handsome  ^pr^jtion,     Thcl  niayor  presented 
h^r,ma|fs|tj  ;^ith:  ft   rich  embroidered  porse  of 
i;old,  and  tl\fn     with    all  the  diagrstiates^    took 
horse    a^ai^,    tbQ    la$t   commoo^councilman    did 
ric^f  fir^l,  ^nd  th(  m4yc0r  did  ridel  bare4ieaded 
befoi[^  h^f  maj^.^y's.  cctacb,  with,  a  chain  of  gold 
afa^ut  his  ne(;)f.    When  they    came    op    WJae- 
street,  all  the  .traJn<^d.  soldiers  of  the  city  sUkid 
along  ^ach  sjil^  of  tbp  street:  every  one  accord- 
ing  to   his  ahilUy>  halving  thc^r  apparel  suitable 
to  their  colours,  ivvith  lmt$  and  feathers,  and  white 
douUets,  every  Qne  by  his  dress  seeming  to  be 
^  comnriand^r  rather  than  a  private  .soldier.    After 
the  mayq^  and   pooacil  had  brought  the  queen 
tp  her  lodgings,  (which  was  at  Sir  John  Young's,) 
upon  their  coming  back ;  all  the  trained  soldiers 
drew  to  the  quayi.  and  loaded  every  one  his  gud, 
and  |&  *ed  arVo)ij^y,  '\jiy  a;pffirdie  notice  frofbi  the  EaHi 
of  Worcester,,  who  was  nt  an  house  on  the  quay ; 
t^^  they  narchjed.t^  l^e  Greeny  before  the  queen^s 
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lodg^n^,  and  fired  another  volley ;  they  then  left 
ber,  leaving  an  honourable -guard  at  Iter  majesty's 
Agings. 

• 

"  On    Sunday,    the  6th  of  June,  the   mayor, 
with  the  coiincU  in  their  scarlet  gowns  came  on 
fool  to  bring  her  majesty  to  the  College   to  hear 
a  aerinon,  the  mayor    \ralktng  before  th^  coach 
bacerheaded,  with  a  c^ain  of  gold  about  his  heck« 
But  the  sword  of  state  was  not  carried    before 
the  mayor;  in  bonbur  to  the  qu^en'all  tl^e  tr^iined 
ioldiers  attended    and  the  <]ueen    was  accompa* 
Bled  ip>  the  coach  by  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  and 
the  ,  Lord  *  Bishop  *  of  Wells.     Dr.  Robson,   Dean 
jQf  Bristol,  preached,  and  the  queen  returned  to 
.her  Jodgings  in  the  same  state  that  she  was  con* 
(ducted  therefrom.      And  the  next  day  to  sh^w 
.the.  queen  some  diversion,  there  was  a  sham   fight 
on  tl^e  river  at  high  water,  against  the   mouth  of 
^the  river  qn   the  Gibb;   and  there    was   biiilt  a 
place  in  Cannon's   Marsh,   finely   decorated  with 
ivy*leaves  and  flowers  for  her  majesty  to  sit   in, 
and  see  the  fight*    *  And  when    the  time  came 
the  mayor  and  aldermen,    in  their  gowns,  did 
bring  her  majesty  thither,  they  riding  before  in 
their  foot. cloaths;  and  having  placed  her  majesty, 
^  ship  came  up  nnd&  sail  and  cast  ^nchbi*;  and 
;drew .  their. ^enugos  i^b  thieir  topmasts^  making 
obeisance  to  the  queen^    After  that  &ey  spread 
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tbeir  flags  again,  and  up  came  two  galleys  of 
Turks,  and  set  upon  the  ship,  and  there  was 
much  fighting  and  shooting  on  both  sides.  The 
Turks  boarded  the  ship,  and  were  put  off  again 
with  loss  of  men;  some  of  the  Turks  running 
up  the  main-top-mast  to  pull  down  the  flag, 
were  thrown  overboard  into  Uie  river,  whilst  the 
ship's  side  did  run  over  with  bloods  At  last 
the  Turks  were  taken  and  presented  to  lier  ma- 
jesty, who,  laughing,  said,  ^'  they  were  not  only 
like  Turks  by  their  apparel,  but  by  their  coun* 
tenances/'  This  fight  was  so  excellently  performed 
for  the  time,  that  it  delighted  her  majesty  niueh^ 
and  she  said  ^'  she  never  saw  any  thing  so  neatly, 
and  artificially  performed/^  Afterwards  she  was 
conducted  to  her  lodging  by  the  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  trained  soldiers.  It  was  surpri^ng  to 
see  the  company  that  attended  at  this  exhibition. 

•?  The  next  day,  being  Tuesday,  about  tiro 
o'clock,  her  majesty  left  Bristol  being  attended 
to.  Lawfurd's  Gate  by  the  mayor  and  corporation. 
The  mayor  then  took  his  leave  of  her  on  hit 
knees,  and  the  queen  presented  him  with  a;  dia« 
m<Tnd  ring  worth  sixty  pouinls,  which  he  won 
about  his  neck  hung  ^by  a  cb^iu  of  gold.  Thd. 
queen  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  her  .^»ter*. 
tainnaent  here,  and  was  pleased  to  say^  that  she  - 
nqver  knew  she  was  queen  till  she  came  to  Bristol 
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the  citizens  of  Bristol  had  hitherto  been  un- 
distiDguished  for  their  progress  in  literary  attain- 
ments, but  in  1614,  Doctor  Tobias  Matthews, 
Archbishop  of  York,  established  the  City  Library, 
in  the  Marsh.  This  prelate  was  born  on 
Bristol  Bridge,  and  was  a  celebrated  and  elo- 
quent preacher.  Tlie  books  presented  by  him 
to  the  citizens  of  Bristol,  were  expressly  **  tor 
the  use  of  the  aldermen  and  shopkeepers.* 
Mr.  Robert  Redwood  was  the  builder  of  the 
Library,  and  the  Reverend  Richard  Williams  %vas 
the  first  librarian.  Hence  with  the  successful 
extension  of  manufactures  and  foreign  commerce^ 
litierature  and  the  sciences  also  became  inmates  of 
Bristol/ 

In  1615,  several  old  houses  were  taken  down 
near  the  west  end  of  St.  Nicholas's  shambles, 
and  a  fish*market  established ;  a  new  public- 
walk  was  made  near  All-Saints  Church;  the 
Tolzey  was  rebuilt  on  a  more  extensive  plan, 
and  the  windows  made  higher.  These,  improve- 
ments, )  which  marked  the  progress  of  thd  citi- 
zens in  opulence  and  refinement,  also  contri- 
buted to  the  beauty  and  salubrity  of  the  city. 
An  instance  of  invincible  obstinacy  was  this 
year  evinced  by  a  felon  confined  in  Newgate, 
who  when  brought  to  his  trial  refused  to  be 
tl^lM  by  his  country,  and  was  remanded  to  pit- 
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Bofi,'   wKere  he   was  pressed  so   dcfath"^  according 
to  Idw.  w 

In  the  year  1625,  the  Corn-hiarket  was  built 
in  Wine-street,  where  a  well  was  iunk*,  and  a 
pump  set  up  for  the  public  accbmmodation,  at 
thd  expence  of  the  city  Chamber*  Soon  after 
the  accession  of  King  Charles  I.  he  granted  a 
charter  to  the  citi^sens  of  Bristol,  by  which  the 
Castle,  with  the  walls,  banks,  ditches,  houses^ 
gat-dens,  &c.^  within  its  precincts,  were  for  6vcr 
separated  from  the  county  of  Glocester,  and 
made  part  6f  the  city  and  county  of  Bristol/ 
According  to  this  charter,  the  Castle  of  Bristol 
wiis  thenceforward  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction/ 
and  subject  to  the*  authority  of  the  mayor, 
sheriffs, .  coroners,  and  justices  of  the  city ;  no 
officer  of  the  county  of  Glocester  wias  to  inter* 
meddle  in  its  municipal  government;  and  all  the  in<> 
habitants  of  the  Castle  were  admitted  to  a  paiw 
ticipation  of  the  privileges  of  the  -burgesses  of 
Bristol,  the  king  reserving  his  right  to  all  his 
tenants  t^ithiq  the  said  Castle,  as  his  demesne 
or*  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  his  crown.  This 
charter  was  granted  on  the  13th  of  April,  1630, 
in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.' 
Apd  by  another  charter,  dated  the  26th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1631,  '^  the  king,  in  consideration  of  the 
sum  of  ^9^L  paid  by  the  burgesses,  mayor,  and 
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commonality  of  the  city  of  Brittol,  into  the 
Excliequer  at  Westminster,  which  was  acknow- 
ledged in  full  discharge  for  ever,  of  all  that 
grant  made  by  his  majesty  to  the  said  mayor, 
&c.  of  all  his  castle  of  Bristol,  with  all  its 
rights,  members,  and  appurtenances  whatsoever, 
in  reversion  of  three  lives  of  John,  Gillian,  and 
Nathaniel  Brewster,  granted  to  Francis  Brews- 
ter,  the  23d  of  August,  in  the  second  year  of 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.  1566,  under  the 
yearly  rent  of  one  hundred  pounds/'  After  this 
grant,  a  new  armoury  was  built  in  the  Castle, 
and  in  1634,  the  corporation  of  Bristol  pur- 
chased of  John  Brewster  his  estate,  and  one 
life  more  to  come  of  ihe  Castle,  for  £o20.— 
Tlie  Castle  was  granted  to  the  city  in  fee  farm, 
at  £40.  per  annum,  for  the  queen's  life*,  as  a 
recompence  for  the  publie    services    of  the  bur* 

*  Prior  to  the  period  that  the  burgesses  of  Bristol  thus  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  Ca&tle  of  Bristol,  it  had  become  an  intolerable  nuisance 
to  the  city.  Being  gut  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistracj  of  the  city, 
and  distant  fropi  th<f  residence  of  any  magistfate  foj  the  county  of 
Glocester,  the  castle  became  the  rendezTous  of  thicTes,  robb'fers,  and 
Qtht?^  lawless  desperadpes  who  escaped  out  of  Bristol  to  elude  justice 
and  pursued  their  nefarious  practices  with  impunity. 

The  most  renmrkable  cTents  which  occurred  in  Bristol  Castle  from 
the  lime  that  it  became  a  royal  demesne,  A.  D.  1173.  to  the  date  of 
the  above-mentioned  purchase,  including  four  hundred  and  sixty  yean^ 
hav«  already  been  detailed  in  this  work  in  chronological  order.  A 
list  of  Governors  or  Constable!  of  the  Castle  during  tlMt  tuaej 
is  now  annexed  for  the  sa^iafiiGtioa  of  the  antiquarian. 
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jgesses    in  billeting    soldiers,    furnishing   shippiBg; 
to   transport   them  to    Ireland^   and   fitting   out 

King  JohOf  in  the  tixtk  yetr  of  his  reign/  conferred  on  John  le 
Warre,  the  honour  of  Glocester,  the  Castle  of  Bristo],  and  the  manor 
of  Britlington. 

In  1994  Henry  III.  nominated  Ralph  de  Willington^  goTemor  and 
constable  of  this  Castle»  and  warden  of  the  chace  of  Keynsbam. 

In  1234,  William,  son  of  Hugh  Lord  Talbot,  had  custody  of  the 
Castle  of  BristoL 

In  1260,  Roger  de  Leebbme  was  appointed  Constable  of  the  Castle 
of  Bristol,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  this  office  by  Bartholomew  de 
taioTencc,  in  1264. 

In  the  year  1271,  John  De  Mnsegres  was  constable  of  this  Castle, 
ID  which  office  he  was  succeeded  A.  D.  1269,  by  Peter  de  la  Mare, 
who  rendered  an  account  to  King  Edward  L  of  j£23.  Os.  lOd.  in  lien 
of  prise  of  beer  belonging  to  the  Castle  as  part  of  its  profits. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  L  Bartholomew  Badlesmere,  was  for  his  ex* 
ploits  dttting  the  wars  with  Scotland,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a 
|»roQ,  and  made  gOTernor  of  the  Castle,  town,  and  barton  of  Bristol. 
His  pephew  and  heir,  Roger  Bygod,  had  a  grant  from  King  Edward, 
of  the  Castles  of  Bristol  and  Nottingham,  to  hold  for  life. 

In  therei^n  of  the  unfortunate  Edward  IL  his  fii?ourite  minister, 
Hugh  Spencer,  Earl  of  Winchester,  was  left  by  the  fugitive  king,  at 
governor  of  the  Castle  of  BristoL  His  surrender  and  execution  have 
already  been  mentioned. 

In  the  year  1366,  Richard  de  KynghiKston  was  constable  of  diis 
Castle. 

In  the  36th  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Edmund  Flambcrd 

was  i^ppointed  by  Queen  Phillipa  to  the  oflice  of  Constable  of  Bristol 

,     Castle,  with  a  fee   of  20j6.  per  annum ;  and  on  bis  resignation,  the 

queen  nominated  Robert  de  Foulhurst  his  successor,  which  was  con^ 

finned  by  the  King. 

In  1306,  Hugh  de  Legrave  was  appointed  by  King  Edward  I1L 
governor  of  this  Castle  for  life  \  and  in  the  year  1370^  John  de  l^rp 
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shipiof  war  to  cruise  againbt  the  pirates  which 
then  infested  the  coast,  The  citizens  of  Bristol 
bad   disbarsed   £1,100.  in  billeting  solUiers. 

•occeeded  to  that  office,  and  continued  la  it  to  the  3d  year'  of  tlie 
rei^n  of  Richard  H. 

In  1413,  Henry  IV.  constituted  Hugh  Luttcrel  consUblc  of  the 

Castle  of  Bristol. 

In  i4«,  Sir  John  St.  Loe  was   made  constable  of  the  Castle   of 
Bristol  for  life,  and  in  1444,  King  Henry  VI.  granted  the  manor  and** 
kandred  of  Bristol  to  Henry  de  Beauchamp,    in   reversion  from  the 
death  of  Humphry,  Duke  of  Glocester,  ^ 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Sir  Humphry  StaflTord  was  ap- 
pointed  constable  of  the  Castle  of  Bristol,  and  of  several  of  tic  king's 
forests  including  Kingswood. 

In  the  4th  year  of   Edward  VI.    1550,  Sir  William  Hubert  wa». 
granted  the  custody  of  Bristol  Castle.  ^  ,      , 

In  i54b,  during  the  tumults  about  religion,  the  walls  of  the  Castle 
lind  City  of  Bristol  were  repaired,  cannon  mounted ^  and  proper  guards 
placed,  which  prevented  an  insurrection. 

lulhe  glorious  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir  Joho  Stafford,  knight^ 
was,  as  a  reward  for  his  valour  granted  the  constableship  of  Bristol 
Casti^.  *  It'  appears  however  Jhat  he  was  iiegligent  of  [lis*  office,  for 
immediately  after  the  accession  of  King  James  I.  a  petition  was  pre* 
sented  to  the  Privy  Council,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1602,  complain* 
^  log  that  Sir  John  Stafford,  Knight,  Keeper  of  his  Majesty's  Castle 
of  Bristol,  being  sefdom  or  never  resident  ther^,  but  leaving  a  mean 
and  unworthy  resident  in  bis  stead,  hath  of  late  time  suffered  many 
poc^and  indigent  people,  to  the  number  of  49  faniilies,  consisting  of 
about  JMO  persons,  to  inhabit  withiq  the  said  castle,  who  fbrth« 
most  part  are  persons  of  lewd  life  and  conversation,  and  in  no  way 
able-'-tiy  reKeve  themselves  but  1)y  begging  and  stealing,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  citizens,  the  rather  for  that  the  saiil  CasCte  ibeing  * 
exempted  from  th^Jiberties  of  the  city,  though  it  standeth  within  the 
body  of  the  rame,  doth  s^rve  for  a  refuge  and  receptacle  of  mal^ 
factors,  as  well  of  the.  city,  as  others  that  fly  thither  to  escape  jtti« 
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The  follomn^  curious  aoecd^^te  J9..i»rarded'jQf 
Mrs.  Gary,  a  Widow^  who  lire<,l  cfrl  thp  /Back,/ui. 
Bristol,  in   the   year   1631.      Having   beep  te^ri^ 
fied  by  several  frightful  apparitions  of  King  Charles 
I.  who  appeared  in  bjapk,  with  his  head  joff,  and 
his  crown,  covered  with  ^lood,^  ^f\^   vf^nX  to  Lo^ 
don,  and    w^^s  introduced  by  the  E^rl  of  Doraet 
to  his   majesty.     When  she  informed,  tl)«.  king  of 
her  visions,  he   dismissed .  her  with   thift  obs^r^air 
tion,  **  .Take  her  away,   she  is  a  merry  w<>mao«ft 
Mrs;   Gary   returned   to   Bristol,  whpre  her  mind 
was   again  disturbed  by  a   repetition   of   her  vi- 
sions which  induced  her  to. go  to  London  a  si^cqnd 
time.      On   her  arrival    in   the   capital,    ihp  )VjS^ 
infornaed  that  the  king  was  ^one   to  York,,  wjiij* 

lice :  It   was  thought  and  ordered  to'  the  petitioners  humble   request 
that  for  aTolding  the  'present  inconVenience,  and.  preventing  toe  lilie 
fee  tbe  luturei'  iheLoiid  Hrgli  Treasurer  oF  England,  and  iS^^n^flor^ 
of  th«  Exchec|i)er^  caUing  the  said  John  ^fafibn}   be fc»^ ,  tfaj^^^  ^ho«||t 
take  order  for  removing  the  persons  then  residing'  ib  the  said  Castle 
into,  such  places  where   they  last  dwelt^   and  also  that  there  he  not 
hereafter  any  more  admitted   to  inhabit  thfre,  but  only  iucfa^'asSir* 
JoUn  Stafford  wiU  uadeitaike  for  theiik*  sufficaitticy '  and.  .goed  behat ioiir  i 
to  the  end  the  city  be  apt -.further  charged  or  mollBstcd  by  them,  ot> 
his  Majesty*s  Castle  pestered  with  any  such  base  cottagers,  or  scan- 
dalous  inmates'"'  * 

It' appears  from  a'reeord  pfthe  offices  and  £L*es.of  the  kingV  hoas^- ' 
hqld  in  1<|96,  that,  t|ie  salary  of  .the  CoastabIe,,o£JtriftteJl;Castlci;i(at 
only   20jg.  which. wa^  the  snm   paid  iu  the  ^eig^  of  Ediiard^lU^^^, 
that  it  vyas  rather  a  post  of  honour  than  eniQlument. 

Such  are  the  priiicipal  facts   respecting  the 'gdvemmeiif  of  wiitol 
Caftle  while  it  retaia^ed  independent  4yf  Ci|e  cityv-      ^  ^  ^  ^    <jj    j  <  (  o  // 
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flier  she  went,  and  was  admitted  to  another  in- 
terview with  his  majesty,  whom  she  earnestly 
importuned  to  reflect  on  what  she  had  seen,  hut, 
was  again  discredited,  the  apparition  being  sup^ 
posed  the  effect  of  a  distempered  imagination.  It 
ist  however,  remarkable,  that  a  fanciful  woman  fore- 
warned the  king  of  his  danger  eleven  years  before 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  between%him  and 
the  parliament,  and  prior  to  those  arbitrary  acts  of 
the  king,  which  compelled  the  people  to  take 
up  arms  in  defence  of  their  liberties. 

The  unjustifiable  exactions   of  Charles  I.  were 
very  offensive  to  the  people  in  general,   but  the 
tax  called  ship-money     ^as    particularly    unpo- 
pular.    In   1635  the  city  of  Bristol  paid  £25,000. 
for  customs ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  corporation 
qoatributed  the  sum  of  £2,163*  13s.  4d,  towards 
the  equipment  of    a  fleet   against  France    and 
Holland.       But  notwithstanding  their  liberahty, 
the  merchants  of  Bristol  were,  in  1638,  harassed 
by  commissioners  and  pursuivants,  who  examined 
them   on  oath   respecting  their  imports  and   ex-< 
ports.    Tradesmen  and   manufacturers  were  also 
compelled   to  pay  heavy   imposts ;    soap-makers 
paid  a  duty  of  £4.  per  ton  on  soap,  and  brewers 
Were  obliged  to  pay  forty  marks  per  annum  for 
a  licence.    Several  opulent  merchants  of  Bristol 
went  to  London  to  petition  the  king  for  redresa 
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they  were  graciously  received  by  his  majesty, 
who  expressed  his  regret  at  having  granted 
oppressive  commissions,  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing received  wrong  information,  and  gave  them 
permission  to  prefer  a  bill  against  the  commis« 
sioners  in  the  Star-cliamber.'  But  after  consi- 
derable delay,  the  trial  remained  undetermined  ; 
yet  the  king  advised  th6m  to  continue  the  pro* 
secution,  promising  to  act'  as  mediator.  The 
grievances  of  the  merchants,  however,  remained 
unredressed,  and  they  returned  to  Bristol  much 
incensed  at  those  unjust  exactions  of  his'  majes^ 
ty's  ministers,  which  at  length  led  to  a  civil 
war,  that  harassed  the  inhabitants  of  England 
for  isiome  years,  and  terminated  in  the  decapi- 
tation of  the  sovereign,  and  the  subversion  of 
the  state. 

The  importance  of  Bristol,  both  as  the  second  . 
city  of  the  kingdom,  commanding  the  county 
of  Somerset,  and  the  principal  entrance  into 
Wales,  rendered  the  possession  of  it  of  the  uU 
most  consequence  in  the  event  of  a  war;  and 
when  the  civil  commotions  began  to  assume  a 
formidable  aspect,  in  1642,  the  castle  and  city 
walls  were  repaired,  by  an  order  of  the  magis-  . 
trates,  and  at  the  ex  pence  of  the  corporation; 
A  fort  on  Brandon-hill,  and  another  on  St.  Mi^ 

Vol.  I.  c   c  c  . 
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cbaers-hill,  aftenirards  called  the  royal  fort^  were 
erected,  planted  with  cannon,  and  united  to  the 
principal  fortifications  by  lines  of  communication. 

At  the  commencement  of  hostilities    between 
the  kinsr  and  parliament,  the  nation  was- divided 
into  partiesi  insomuch  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
town   but  contained  different  partizans.     Bristol, 
in  common  with  the  rest,  was  also  divided  into 
political  factions ;  but  the  preponderant  influence 
seems  to  have  been  hostile  to  the  sovereign ;  for 
towards  the  close  of  1643,  when  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,    and   Mr.  Smith,   of  Ashton,   were  sent 
by  Lord  Paulet,  to  request  the  admission  of  ca«- 
valry   into   Bristol,  it  was    refused    by    Richard 
Aldworth,    the    mayor.      Soon    afterwards.    Sir 
Alexander    Popham     approached   the   city    with 
five  hundred  cavalry,'  which  he  intended  to  have 
augmented  by  a  reinforcement  of  four  hundred 
rnore^  to  take  possession  of  Bristol  for  the  par- 
liament.    But  the  corporation  refused  him  aidmit* 
tancci  and  stationed  parties  of  the  trained  bands, 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  men,  armed  with 
pikes  and  muskets^  at  the  difiereot  gateSi  which 
were   strengthened   by   port-cullises.    The  fortifi- 
cations of  the  castle  being  repaired,  several  pieces 
of  lieavy  ordnance  were  planted  on  the  stiung 
wall  of  the  principal  tower^  to  annoy  benders 
at  a  considerable  distance,  and  smaller  cannon 
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were  placed  on  different  forts,  for  the  protection 
of  the  city. 

Soon  afterwards  Colonel  Essex,  who  command- 
ed the  parliamentary  forces  at  Glocester^    being 
secretly  invited  by  some  of  the  citizens  of  Bris- 
tol to  come  and  take  posses»ion  of  the  city,   be 
approached    it  on   th9  5th   of  December,   164?, 
with  a  considerable  army.     But    the   gates  were 
immediately  shut  against  him ;    the  citi3ens    ap^ 
peared   in  arms,    and    the  mayor   and   common 
council  met  at    the  lolzey,    to  devise   the  best 
ipea.ns  for  the  defence  of  the  city.    Their  deli-^ 
berations     were,     however,    interrupted    by    the 
mayor's   wife,   and  several   other   women  of  dis^ 
tinction,  who  presented  a  petition,  requesting  thq 
corporation     to    admit    the    parliament's     army. 
Their   importunities    eventfully  prevailed,  for    on 
the   following  night   the  gates   were  opened    to 
Colonel  Essex,  who  marched  into  the  city  with 
two  reginienls  of  infantry,  and   took   possession 
'Of  the  castle  in  the  name  of  the  parliament. 

The  new  governor.  Colonel  Essex,  was  a  man 
of  gaiety  and  dissipation,  a  character  ill  adapted 
to  enforce  that  strictness  of  discipline  requisite 
in  a  garrison.  An  intimation  of  his  negligence, 
and  the  consequent  danger  to  which  the  pity 
was  exposed^  having  been  transmitted  by  some 
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of  the  ^principal  citizens  to  parliament,  the  go- 
vernor was  arrested,  and  the  command  given  to 
Colonel  Fiennes. 

•*  About  the  6th  of  March  came  information 
by  letters  from  Bristoll,  that  Colonel  Essex  had 
so  ill  demeaned  himself  there,  that  the  honest 
and  well-afFected  inhabitants  of  the  citie  were 
both'  weary  and  afraid  of  him,  and  of  his  govern- 
ment, because  he  spent  his  time  in  little  else 
but  drinking,  feasting,  dancing,  riotous  gaming, 
and  such  like  vain  and  profane  living.  Where* 
''fore  to  rid  themselves  ot  him,  they  caused  him 
to  be  invitfd  (whereunto  he  was  easily  intreated) 
to  feast  and  dance  in  a  house  some  distance  from 
the  citie,  where  being  mighty  joviall  and  merry, 
in  the  midst  of  his  cups,  he  was  suddenly  appre* 
bended  by  Colonel  Fynes,  (son  and  heir  to  that 
noble  arjd  pious  peer,  the  Lord  Sey)  and  his 
troop  of  horse,  and  presently  by  them  carried 
prisoner  frcm  thence,  first  to  Berkeley  Castle, 
and  afterwards  to  the  citie  of  Gloucester,  where 
he  was  kept  in  safe  custodie/' 

It  appears  that  party  spirit  was  at  a  great 
height  in  Bristol  at  this  period,  and  the  friends 
of  the  popular  cause  were  so  turbuleat,  that 
those  citizens  who  were  royalists  found  it  dao* 
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gemus  to  a[>pear  in  the  streete,  and  if  thej  passed 
the  boundaries  of  the  city,  they  were  seized  as 
disaffected  persons,  and  sent  prisoners  to  Taunton 
or  Berkeley   Castle. 

On  the  l6th  of  February,    1643,   Colonel  Na- 
thaniel Fiennes,  at  the  head  of  five  troops  of  cs^ 
valry,   and   five    companies  of   infantry,    entered 
Bristol  and   assumed    the  title  of  (rovernor  of  the ' 
city  and  castle.     On  the  27th  of  the  same  month. 
Sir   Edward   Hungerford   came    with    his  forces, 
the  castle  was  made  a  garrison  for    the  parHa* 
Dient,  and  strengtlienerl   with  additional   fortifica- 
tions ;  to  defray   the    expence  of  which,  the  citi. 
«ens  were  compelled  to  pay  a  heavy  contribution* 
amounting    to   £55.    15s.    a    week,  assessed    on 
their  lands,  goods,  money   at  interest,   and  stock 
^n   trade.    This  tax  was  to  la«t  for  three  months, 
or  till    the  king's  troops   were  disbanded ;  and  it 
was  confirmed    by  act   of  parliament.      At   this 
period,  the  city  of  Bristol    supplied  Sir  William 
Waller  with    a  considerable  body  of  recruits  fo 
his  army ;  but  while  he  proceeded  in  the  reduc. 
tion  of  several  towns  in  Glocestersliire  and  Here- 
fordshire, an  association  x>r   conspiracy    was    en. 
-iered   into   by  some  of  the   principal  inhabitants 
of   this  city,    to   open  the    gates   to   the   king-s 
forces  under  the  command  of  Prince  Rupert. 
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Thf  principal  persons  concerned  in  this  plot 
vere  Mr.  Robert  Yeomans,  Mr.  George  Bouchier, 
merchants;  Mr.  William  Yeomans,  Mr.  Edward 
Dakes,  Mr.  Arundel,  Mr.  Teague,  Thomas  Bar- 
ret,  cutler ;  John  NickeMfi,  trunkmaker  ;  Ephraim 
G'jody,  goldsmith;  Mr.  Millard,  Mr,  Collins, 
!Mr.  Brent,  Mr.  Blackborough,  Captain  Cole^ 
Mr.  Throinpe,  Cowley  a  quack,  and  Gfeea  an 
attorney,  John  Pester,  Thomas  Luphens,  Mat« 
thew  Stephens,  Nathaniel  Street,  tiler,  Henry 
Russel,  and  others* 

On  the  7th  of  March,  at  night,  Prince  Ru- 
pert, Prince  Maurice,  and  Lady  Digby,  with 
4,000  cavalry,  and  2000  infantry,  were  to  ad- 
vance to  Durdham  Down,  half  a  mile  from  the 
city,  on  the  Glocestershire  side ;  and  the  royal 
adherents  in  the  city  engaged  to  seize  Froom- 
gate  and  Newgate,  for  their  admission.  Black- 
borough,  who  lived  near  Froom-gate,  was  to  give 
a  passage  to  the  king's  forces  through  his  gar- 
den. The  signal  was  to  be  the  tolling  of  a  bell, 
at  St.  Nicholas's, .  St.  John's,  and  St  Michael's 
Churches.  The  bell  at  St.  Nicholas's  was  to  be 
a  signal  to  those  who  were  to  attack  the  main- 
guard,  near  the  High  XJross  and  Tolzey ;  the 
bell  at  St.  John's  to  those  who  were  to .  seize 
Froom-gate,  and  the  bell  at  St.  MichaeFs  to 
the  troops  under  Prince  Rupert  to  act  in  con* 
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cert  with  their  friends  in  the  city.  The  royalists 
were  to  be  distinguished  by  white  tape  in  their 
hats,  inscribed   with  the  word  Charles. 

According  to  agreement,  about  fifty  of  the 
conspirators  met  in  arms  at  Mr.  Yeomm's  house, 
expecting  to  be  joined  by  a  number  of  butchers 
from  the  shambles  near  St.  Nicholas-jscate.  Ro- 
bert  Yeomans,  who  was  nominated  colonel  in 
the  king's  service,  was  to  march  with  this  party 
to  attack  the  mainguard,  and  post  a  strong  body 
of  forces  at  St.  Nicholas-gate,  to  prevent  any 
attack  from  the  garrison  stationed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bridge,  in   Somersetshire. 

Mr.   Bouchier   was  to  command  the  party  that 
was  to   seize    Froom-gate,   at   the  tolling  of  St,i 
John's  bell,  in   which  he  was    to  be   assisted  by 
the  seamen  from  St.   Augustine's    Back.      Then 
was    the   bell  at  St.  Michael's  on  the  hill   to  be 
tolled,   and  the 'royal  army  immediately  to  march 
down  to  Froom-gate   and    Blackborough's  garden, 
while  their  friendn  in  the  city  broke  open  the  house 
of  Humphry  Hooke,  tiiayor,  and  having  killed  him 
and  hjs  family,  and  seized  the  keys  of  the  city 
gates,  were   to  open   them  to  their  confederates. 
1  hose  citizens  who  did  not  wear  white  tape,  and 
other  marks  6f  their  loyalty,  were  to  be  plundered 
and  massacred.* 

^  PwA.  CbtiUL  p.  278. 
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About  an  hour  before  this  conspiracy  was   to 
have  been  put  in  execution,  a  man  came    to  the 
guard  at  the  bridge^foot,  and  said   he  saw  seve- 
ral  men  go  into  the   house  of  Mr.  Robert    Yeo- 
mans.    It  was,  then   twelve  o'clock  at  night.     In 
a  few   minutes  the  house  was  invested  by  a  party 
of  the  soldiery,  the  entrance   was  forced,  and   a 
number  of  men   found  in  arms,  who  were  imnie« 
diately  apprehended,  and  escorted  to  the    casUe. 
Mr.  Bouchier  being  also  a  suspected   person,    his 
house   was  searched,    and   another    party    found 
there  in  arms.     Prinoe  Rupert  advanced,   accord* 
ing  to   the     projected    scheme;    but  hearing    no 
tolling  of   the   bells,     after    waiting  four    hours, 
he  approached   with   some    cavalry  to    Brandon* 
hill,   but  a  few  shot  from  the  Fort  compelled  him 
to  retire. 

The  following  written  proclamation  was  found 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  Yeomans; — **  All  inha- 
bitants of  the  Bridge,  High-street,  and  Com* 
street,  keep  within  your  doors  upon  peril  of 
your  lives.  All  other  inhabitants  of  this  city 
who  ^tand  for  the  king,  kt  them  forthwith  ap- 
pear at  the  High  Cross  with  such  arms  as  they 
have,  and  follow  their  leaders.*' 

According  to  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Bar- 
rett, the  two  principal  conspirators,  Mr.  Robert 
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Yeomansj  and  Mr.  George  Bouchier,  were  treated 
witli  great  severity,  being  chained  by  their 
necks,  and  confined  in  a  dungeon  in  the  Castle 
for  several  weeks,  without  permission  to  can- 
verse  with  their  nearest  relations.  They  were 
tried  by  a  court  martial,  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Robert  Rogers,  at  the  Bridge,  and  sentenced 
to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  which 
was  put  in  execution  on  the  30th  of  May,  in 
Wine-street,  at   the   Nag's    Head   door. 

During  the  time  these  unfortunate  citizens 
lay  under  sentence  of  death.  King  Charles  made 
great  exertions  to  save  them.  His  Majesty 
first  sent  a  letter  by  General  Ruthen,  to  the 
governor  of  Bristol,  with  a  menace,  that  if 
these  citizens  were  put  to  .  death,  several  par- 
tisans of  the  parliament,  who  were  his  prison- 
ers should  also  suffer  a  similar  punishment;  but 
colonel  Fiennes,  in  his  answer,  pointed  out 
the  difference  between  prisoners  of  war,  and 
spies  or  conspirators.  After  this  unsuccesful 
application,  the  king  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
York,  the  mayor;  Mr.  William  Colston,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Creswick,  sheriffs;  in  which  he 
told  them  that  the  execution  of  Yeomans  and 
Bonchier,**' would  call  down  the  just  vengeance 
of  God,  and  bring  perpetual  infamy  t)n  the  city,, 

he    therefore   willed    and     commanded    Uicm    to 

c  c  2 
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raise  all  the  power  and  strength  of  the  city  to 
rescue  them/'  But  tins  royal  mandate  was  dis- 
regarded, and  the  culprits  suffered  the  rigour  of 
martial  law.  Indeed  it  was  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  municipality  of  Bristol  would  ven- 
ture to  act  in  open  defiance  to  the  governor  of 
this  city,  especially  when  '*  the  mayor  was  a 
puritan,  and  the  governor  a  presbyterian.** 

The  execution  of  two  respectable  citizens, 
and  the  severity  with  which  the  contributions 
were  exacted  by  governor  Fiennes,  exasperated 
the  inhabitants  of  Bristol,  and  intimations  of 
this  general  discontent  being  communicated  to 
the  king,  he  was  encouraged  to  besiege  the 
city.*    Accordingly,    on    the   22d    day    of    July, 

^  A  few  days  before  this  city  surrendered  to  prince  Riqiert,  the 
firilowing  letter  was  sent  by  colonel  Fiettoes,  the  goFeriior,  directed 
to  Mr.  Guaniag  the  younger. 

**'  Bristol!,— ^Whereas  this  city  is  at  this  time  enrironed,  and  in 

.  great  and  imminent  danger  to  be  swallowed  up  by  many  cruel  and 

'  barbarous  enemies  of  papists,  Irish  rebels,  and  others ;   and  most  of 

the  inhabitants  of  this  city  have,  and  all  ongfit  to  take  an  oath  of 

•  protestation  ibr  defiance  thereof,  ^vith  their  lines  and  fortunes.    Th^e 

are  to  require  you  forthwith  to  pay  to.  my  servant  Ralph  Hooker,  to 

be  employed  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  the  sum  of  two  hundred 

pounds ;  which  tum,*  in  respect  of  your  estate,  is  below  the  proper. 

-tion.  rttittired  of  other  peoMws  of  your,  qMtlity„;by*  an  ok-diaaoee  of 

^pacyaoienl. .  And.if^ou  shall  .refiue  in.thi9..)ime  of  so^reat  nece** 

sitj,  you  may  ^xpect  wfaateTcr.the  de3penite  resolution  of  soldiers^ 
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1643,  Prince  Rui>ert  came  before  Bristol  with 
an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and  having 
summoned  the  garrison  to  surrender,  which  was 
refused,  he  immediately  besieged  the  city^  and 
the  tjame  day,  with  the  assistance  of  the  sea-, 
ujcn,  according  to  a  preconcerted  plan,  he 
seized  all  the  shipping  that  were  in  the  har-. 
bour,  laden  with  goods  of  great  value,  which 
were  put  on  board  by  the  citizens  for  greater  safety. 

On  the  23d  of  July,  Prince  Rupert  reconnoitred 
tbe  out- works,  which  he  found  but  indifferently 
fortified,  it  was  therefore  resolved  at  a  council  of 
war  to  proceed  by  assault.  The  attack  in  the 
Somersetshire  side,  was  led  on  by  Prince  Maurice 
and  the  Marquis  of  Hartford ;  several  of  tlie  as- 
sailants scaled  the  wall,  but  by  the  vigorous 
defence  of  the-  garrison  they  were  repelled  with 
great  slaughter.  On  the  Gloucestershire  side, 
where  Prince  Rupert  comnfianded  in  person,  the 
royalists  were  succesful ;  for  Colonel  Washington 
having  discovered  a  weak  part  in  the  curtain  be- 
tween Brandon-Hill  and  Windmill  forts,  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  cannon  shot  of  the  besieged,  he 
^ntered^  and  his  pioneers  soon  made  a  sufficient 

reduced  oitlo  extreme  necessity  may  put  theoi  to  act  against  your 
person  and  estates,  unless  by  A  speedy  contribution  towards  their 
iU^tfly  yon  #M1  prevent  tlw  sane,  pivan  under  my  faand^  Juty  M^ 
*?**•  '      .  Nath.  JwtHKEA/' 
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passage  for  the  cavalry.  Thus  Prince  Rupert 
pressed  forward  to  Froome-gate  with  the  loss 
of  five  hundred  men,  who  w^re  shot  by  the 
inhabitants  from  the  walls  and  windows.  This 
resolute  progress  of  the  royalists  compelled  the 
governor  into  a  capitulation  in  the  articles  of 
which  it  was  stipulated* 

"  1.     That   none     of    the    citizens   should    be 
molested  in  their  persons  or  goods* 

"  2.    That  every   officer    should    march    forth 
irith  his  arms. 

**S.    That    every     trooper     should     ride    out 
with  his  horse  and  his  sword. 

•*  4.    That  every  soldier  should   march    away 
with  his  sword,  bag,  and  baggage. 

"  5.    That    a   safe  convoy  should  be  allowed 
for  twenty  miles.** 

The  articles  of  this  capitulation  were  wan-- 
tonly  violated  by  the  royalists,  who  even  strip- 
/  ped  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  of  their  clothes. 
Colonel  Fiennes,  the  governor,  was  afterwards 
tried  by  a  court  martial,  for  cowardice^  and 
condemned  to    die,  but    he   was    reprieved    bj 
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the  £ari  of  Essex,    who  mitigated   his   sentence 
to  banishment  for  hfe.  -> 

According  to  the  account  of  this  siege  givea 
by  a  noble  historian.*  "  There  were  in  the 
town  2,500  foot,  and  a  regiment  of  horse  and 
dragoons^  The  line  about  the  town  was  finished, 
yet  in  some  places  the  graff  was  deepcfr  than 
in  others.  The 'castle  was  very  well  prepared 
and  supplied  with  great  store  of  provisions  to 
endure  a  siege/' 

The  royalists  found  in  the  military  stores 
1,7()0  barrels  of  gunpowder,  with  proportionate 
match  and  bullets,  sixty  pieces  of  brass  cannon, 
and  a  great  number  of  muskets  and  pikes; 
eighteen  ships  in  the  river,  belonging  to  the 
merchants,  and  four  ships  of  war  belonging  to 
the  parliament,  that  came  with  supplies  of  am« 
munition  to  the  garrison.  The  citizens  paid 
^1,400*  of  a  contribution  to  prevent  the- city 
from  being  plundered;  and  by  a  royal  procla.. 
mation  the  soldiery  Were  forbidden  to  plunder 
on  pain  of « death.  When  Sir  Arthur  Ashtoa 
communicated  the  news  of  this  important  vic^ 
tory  to  Kiiig  Charles,  who  was  then  at  Oxford, 
his  '  Majesty    ordered    public    thanksgivings  /  oa 

*  Lord  Clvendon  in  bit  History  of  Uie  Rebellion,  vol.  II.  p.  W6. 
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the  joyful  occasion.  At  a  council  of  war^  and 
council  of  state,  it  was  agreed  to  sen4  Sir  John 
Pennington,  speedily  to  Bristol,  to  take  the 
•command  of  the  ships,  and  a  proclamation  was 
issued  inviting  all  mariners  that  were  willing  to 
serve  the  king,  and  promising  that  those  should 
have  their  pardon  who  had  served  under  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  that  the  arrears  of  their 
pay  due  by  him  should  be  immediately  paid 
at  Bristol,  M-ith  his  majesty's  pay  and  favour 
for  the  future. 

According  to  the  quaint  humour  of  the  age, 
an  account  of  the  victorious  progress  of  the 
royal  forces,  on  the  3 1st  of  July,  1643,  w^ 
given  in  the  following  rhymes. 

Bristol  taking, 
£%eter  shaking, 
Glocester  quaking. 

Prince  Rupert,  with  part  of  the  royal 
army,  to  the  number  of  900  cavalry,,  and  4000 
•mfaniry  having  taken  possession  of  the  city 
and  castle  of  Bristol;  the  King,  accompanied 
hy  Prinee  ►  Chajles,  and  the  Duke  of  York, 
came  to  this  pity,  on  the  3d.  of  August,  and 
appointed  the  victorious  prince  JUipert,  gover- 
nor. During  his  Majesty's  stay  in  this  city, 
he    lodged    at    the   house   of  Mr.  Creswick^    in 
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Small-street,  the  beautiful  golbic  architecture 
of  which  is  yet  entire.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  year  1643,  letters  patent,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy,  passed  the  great  seal  ap? 
pointing  the  military  establishment  of  this  gar* 
rison, 

"  Charles    by    the    grace    of   God,    King   of 
England,    Scotland,    France,    and    Ireland,    De» 
fender  of  the  Faith,    &c.     To    our    trustie    and 
welbeloved    svant     Edward    Turnor,     Esq-     the 
th'rer    of  our    garrison    of    Bristoll,    Bathe,    the 
Towne  and    Castle   of  Berkley,    Nunney  Castle, 
Farley   Castle,    and  Portshall  Pointe,  lying    and 
being  within    our    severall  counties    of  Som'sett, 
Glocester,  and   the  citie  and  countie  of  Bristol!. 
Whereas  for   the  good    and   safctie   of  our  peo- 
ple,   we    have    thought   fitt   to    plan   and   settle 
sev'all    garrisons    in    our  cities    of    Bristoll    and 
Bathe,  the    Town   and   Castle  of  Berkley,  Nun- 
ney Castle,  Farley  Castle,    and   Portshall   Point, 
and  for  the  well  ordering,   fortifying,   manneing, 
and  maynteyning  of   the   said   several  garrisons, 
have  thought  it  likewise  fitt,   by   the   advice  of 
our   Councell,    to  cause    an    establishmt  of  con. 
tribucon  to  be  made,  settled,  assigned,  and  set 
out,  to   and    for  the  mayntenance    of  tlie   gar- 
risons   aforcsaidf    and    the    officers    and   soldiers 
'  there.    As    also    an    esi^tblisfamt   of   a  coastaat 
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pay  and   allowances   to   be  made^    issued    forth, 
and   alJowed    weekly    to  such   troopes   and    re^ii- 
ni'ts    of    horse    and    foote,    and    scv'hU    officers 
tind  'Souldiers  of   the   same«  and  for  divers  otlier 
ends   and   purposes,   tending  to   our   service,    the 
mayntenance   and    safetie  of    our   said    garijsons 
in   such    sprte   as  by   one  schedule,   signed    with 
our  sign    manual],    Ipearing   the  same  date    with 
theis   presents  hereunto  annexed,  doth    and   may 
appeare.      And    we   doe   further  order    and    as- 
fiigne    two    hundred    pounds    by    the    weeke   to 
be    duely    and    constantly     paid     out    of     such 
moneys   as   shall     arise  and    become  due  out  of 
the    customes,    by  the    hand   of   the     officer  or 
officers  of  our  customes,   for  the  use  and    better 
mayntenance  of  our  said    garrisons.       Now,  lo 
the    end  our  good    inten'cons   for  the  safetie  of 
our    garrisons    aforesaid,     and      all    our    loving 
subjects    there,    may  have   a   good  effect,    by  a 
due   execu'con    of   the   said    establishmt    in    all 
parts    thereof,    as   it     is  intended    by   us.     Wee 
reposing  espe'iall    trust    and    confidence  in  your 
abilitie,    integritie     and  good  inclina'con  to   our 
said    sS'ice,     have     ordained,     constituted,     and 
appointed,    and   doe  by  these   presents    ordain, 
constitute,    and   appoint  you,    the  said   Edward 
Turnor,    to    be    our    th'rer   for    our    said    gar- 
risons of  firistoU,    &c.    giving    you    hereby    full 
-power  to    acte  and    perform    whatsoever    upon 
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:Uie  film  at  iWter  -of  our  smid  ginisom  ^olh 
•od  tefijr  in  any  ^orte  bdonge  or  app'rteync^ 
And  j<»u«  the  said  £dmund  Tumor,  are  to 
fiom'enoe  and  bi^ginae  to  be  th'rer  of  our 
^rrisoQs  aforesaid,  for  ike  receiring,  collecting, 
{uid  issfiii^  forCb^  all  Une  said  sev'al}  somes  of 
money .  from  the .  finit  of  November  last  past. 
And  the-  better  to  enable  you,  the  said  Ed« 
tnund  Turnor  for  the  jiYormance  of  our  sV* 
vice  ^foresaid;  w^b  do  faerei^y  will  aod  require 
Ml  OIK .  sheri0s, .  'Comio^sioners,  justices  ■  of  peaces 
jnaiora,  bayli^,  h^-constabie^  and  peiitHcon- 
ttables,  -  and  all  other  ojur  officer^  mtnisters, 
and  other,  loveii^  subjects  whatsoever,  in  our 
aeveralt  counties  'of:. Sooi'sett,  Wiltes*  and  :Cf$oii» 
iSMlerf'tand  lonr  ]ciit»G> //and  co<*irtie  of  l^risto)!^ 
to  be  aiding  ,iaodisM9tiAg  to  ,you,  ^ur  su^ 
•oient.  depttli6ft,  oolkwIjorB,  «w  assijgnes,  and  every 
of  ymi,  .in  Tciseiving,  leaveying,  collecting,  and 
gatberimg  (die  coiitnbuc'<ws  of  the  several!  and 
arespective  twndrfeds^  ;.  cities,  .  town^,  ;  vjill^gea, 
4ind  places  moiwtioriBdiiin.the  said •  schedule  beup- 
unto  anaesed.  ..Apd  .w«t  doe  hereby  f^irther 
<x»ai'a«id  tibst  aH  high  «onstabIeSk.  4od  petfW 
oon»tabkes,  af}d,>aU  i>ther  p'sens,  .vrl^i^oeyer^ 
Hrhome  tbeajB  ,«i4y  coaccrae,  doe  yield  obcdfeoefr 
iMid  fenthwith  exrteute  aU  suoh  wari-ants  as  they, 
vrany  of  theroi^thall,  JBroin  tyqse  to  tymp,  receive 
ftom  .70U.  the  (saitl  Edmund  liimor,  m  th'^ 
VOL.  I.  i>  d 
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of  jour  said  garrfsonsy  ior  any  of  your  i\e^ 
potim,  collectors^  or'  assigns;  authorised  by 
you  touching  or  concerning  the  leavying  and 
receiving  all  such  somes  of  money  as  shall 
arise  and  growe  due  by  way  of  contribuc'on» 
which  somes  of  money  soe  leavied  and  received 
by  them,  they,  the  said  -high  constables,  petit- 
constables,  and  all  others  whatsoever,  whome  it 
concerned  as  aforesaid,  are  to  bring  in  and 
convey  to  such  places,  and  to  such  p'sons, 
and  ratt  such  tymes  as  you,  the  said  Edwafd 
Tamor,  your  deputies,  coHectors,  or  assigns, 
shall  appoiote  and  direct,  and  hereof  they  nor 
any  of  them,  inay  att  any  tynie  faill,  niider 
such  paiite  and  penalty  as  Bbalhbe  ioilioted  uppoo 
them  by  a  councell  of  waitet  mid  far  defoutte 
of  paym't  of  the  aforcMid  i  contribuc'on,  wefc 
doe  also  hereby  require  aad  command  all  our 
officers  and  soldiers  within  or  belonging  to  our 
said  garrisons,  from  tyme  to  ty me^  -  to  give  their 
best  ^assistance  in  sending  ^rth  such  parties  of 
•horse  ot  fbote,^  as  you  sHall  think  fitt  and.  ne- 
cessary for  the  due  leaVyihg  and  collecting  of 
the  coatribuc'ons  aforesaidi^  And  you,  the' said 
tEdaiuAd'  Tufrnor,^  are,  frorH'ityhiei  to  tyme,  to 
issue'  forth  affd  pay^  out  of  >alt$<and  every  sdch 
some  or  sOmes  of  money  alr'9hi|U  be  raised  rand 
leavied,  as  well  Mt.bf  tfae^libcUribuc'oils  narthe 
<nlst6nMb   'flfdresaid^  '-■  to   «u<Ui<^p'soiks»i'  mad  mi- 
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cori)ing  to  the  order  and  forme  for  the  paynft 
af   the  said   sev'all   garrisons  expressed    and    set 
forth   in  the  said  establishm't  hereunto   annexed. 
And   you   are  hereby  alsoe  required  to  demeabe 
and  behave  yourself  in  the  sayde  place  of  treV, 
and    to  p'tbrme    and    execute    such   orders    ancf 
instruc'cons  as  you  shall  receive  from  us,  bearing 
the   f^a^e  ^date   with  theis  p'sents,   and  all  such 
further 'orders  atid  instfuc'cfens  as  you  shall  from 
tyine   to   ty me  .receive  from  us.       And   for  the 
execu'con   of   our    said     service,    wee   doe    giye, 
grant,    and   alio  we    to    you,  .the  said    Edmund 
Turner^'    thVrteene  shilling    fom'   pence   p.   diem, 
to  you  for  two   clerks,  to   each  two   shiilins:   six 
peiice   p.  diem,   to  you  for  eight  collectors  of  the 
contribuVons,   to   each   four   shilling   p.   diem,  to 
three  keepers  of  the  stores  or   ma^^azines  for  pro- 
visions  'and  victualls,  to  each    three   shilling  four 
pencil  p.'  diem.       And   likewise  we  doe   hereby 
give  allowance  for  books,  bagg,  paper,  inlfe,  p/^s, 
and  alt  such  other  necessaries  as  pur  said  service 
shan  renuire ;   all  which   said  seyerall  allowanqes 
shaM   be  allowed  unto  you  upnoA   your  ^ecompt; 
and  foi*  soe  doeing  this  shall   be   your  isufficient 
warrant.'      la   witnes  whereof  wee    have  caused 

theis  our  rres  to  be  made  patent     Witnes  our- 

'do  £(KUv)  ifiHu;:)  ,    r:  ^  ^ 

selfe  a tr  Oxford,  the  fourth  day   of  December,  in 

the  twentieth  yeare  of  our  Raigne  p,  ip'm.  Regepi/^ 

•    '  .        "  *  f  i  *  j       '  -    ■ 

01   \I   Ci.3 
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>     Charl£s  R. 

"  An  Establishment  for  BrigtoU,  compiinnge 
Bath»  Berkeley  Castie,  Portsball  Foinlc^  Nun- 
ney  and  Furiej  CJaatles  dependant  ihereof,  to 
com'eoce  and  begione  the  first^  of  NovemhcR, 
1644. 

«  Three  regimeatt  of  fiwtc,  1,200  in  each  re^ 
giment,  officers  and  »ll»  eacli  regiment  X»  bee 
paid  accordinge  to  tba^e  ensuing  particulais,  via. 

rBR  WBBKa. 

To  a  Colonel  £05  00  00 

To  a  Lieuten'At-Colonel  04.  03  04 

To  a  Sergeant-Major  03  16  08 

To  a  Captaine  02  10  00 

To  a  Lieutenant  01  08  00 

To  an  Ensigne  00  18  00 

^  k  Gentleman  of  Armes  00  08  00 

To  a  Corporal!  00  05  00 

To  a  Drum'e-Major  ^  00  08  00 

To  a  Drum'er  00  05  00 

To  a  Quarter-master  01  00.00 

To  a  Chaplaine              '  ^}  ^  W 

To  a  Pt-ovost-Marshall  01  00  OQ 

To  a  Chirurgeon  02  00  00 

'To  a  C&rri^ge-Master    ,  00  18  00 

To  a  Coto'on  Soiildier  QO.  03 , 0$ 

After  whicri  rate/  three  regiments 
of  foote,  theire  pay  amountetb 

ireekly  to  833  17  la 
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**"  A  'ft^Wlent  of  seaven  troopes  of  horse,  con- 
sistinge  of  60  horse  to  each  troope,  officers  and 
all,  and  his  highness'  troope  of  horse,  consisting 
of  200,  besides'  officers^  to  bee  paid  according 
to  the  ensuing   particulars : 

T©  a;  Colonell  .  ^7  0000 

To  k  L{eiitenant-.ColoneIl    .  .  06  00  60 

To  a  Sergeanfe-Majwi .  .  05  la  00 

To  a  Cuptaine 05  00  00 

To  a  IJanten  at     .  CO  00  00 

T&  a.  C«tt)net 09  Q5  OQ' 

To  a  Qiiirler-mastec  ...  .    01  LO  00 

To  a;  CpDpordlL  0)  01  QQ 

To  tt  Trumpeter.  00  17  0€ 

.  To  a  CtnruigaQB   .  00  17  Off 

To  a  Chaplaine  01  08  00 

T^  w  Tpoopep  .  00  lO  00 

After  which  rate,  one  regiment 
.    of  horse,  theire  .paj  amounteth 

weekly  to-      .    ,  55a  Ofi  00 

.H«  ffigfenfess*  troope  of  horsey 

their^  pdjre  weekefej  120  17  00 

<<The  ehkf  offieewi  of  the  aev=^nll  garrisoas 

tsoi  iJd' paW  Sffediefr  as  /bUbweth,  viz. 

,  f,  '•  ../;:•■  ...  ...;'''        ..     ,       ;,  .    •  ■ 

>■  .i  •.';       I.;       ,        •■••.:!•  .     ,. 

The  GjOveropur,  th«  Tueasucer,  to 

•^Mippty  hw  char^;- 


The  Lieuten'ot-Governoiir  .  ..  .  01  ()0  QO 

The  Depuly-Governour lO  00  00 

The  Mapv.  .......  ^  ,.  .  .  .   05  00  00 

The  Com'issary-General    or  Mus- 

ter-Master 03  10  00 

The  Quarter-Master-Gen'all  ....   02  06  08 

The  Engineir 02  06  08 

The  Petardier    or    Engineir    ibr 

Fire-works 05  00  00 

The  Provost  Marshall 03  06  08 

The  Keeper  of  the  Stores  .....    01  00  00 
The  Prdviant  Mr     ,....-..•   01  00  00 
The  Governour  of  Bathe     .....   07  00  00* 
The  Governour  of  Berkeley  .  .:.  •   07  00  00 
The  Governour  of  Portshall-Pointc   05  00  00 

i^VSlpoft  aatice«  respecting  tlie  garriaons  stibordiiiftit  to  Bristol, 
in  1644. 

Bath  was  garrisoned  in  the  early  part  of  the  civil  wars  for 
Charles  I.  and  £7,000,  were  expended  on  its  fortifications;  but  it 
iboD  hfcame  One  of  the  principal  po^ts  of  the  parliamentary  forces. 
Sir  W.  Waller  lay  there  a  oonf iderable  tiipe  'with  his  whole  anay : 
bat  after  the  battle  of  Roundwa^  Down^  in  1648,  the  king's  troops 
retook  possession  of  the  city  without  difficulty;  It  was  then 
included  in  the  Bristol  establishment;  but  was  giren  up  by  Sir  The. 
Bryflge^,  iq  Jfuly,  1443,  prenotia  to.the  sanvnder  of  Bristol.* 

Berkeley  Towi)  and  Castle^  in  Gloucestershire,  the  chief  strength 
of  which  consisted  in  the  oij^orks  and  church,  was  delivered  up  to 
the  parliamentary  forces  by  the  gallant  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  the  35th 
of  September,  ie45«'after  a  vigorous  defence  of  nine  dayWt 

•  CoUiaioD**  Sovcnetshlre,  J.  90.  f  Apflia  Bi^j^  fl  mgm. 
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The  GoverDoiir  of  Nunny  Castle  £06  00  00  ^ 
The  Goverftour  of  Farley   Castle  05  00  00 
Tlie  Treasurer  •  .  .  .  .  .  ..•...•  04  13  04 

To  him  for  eight  Collectors  «  •  .  •  11  04  00 
To  him  for  two  DeputyeS  .  .  .  •  .  03  10  00 
To  him  for  two  Clerkes  .  ••...•  01  05  00 
To  him    for  three  .Keepers   of  the 

Magazine  of  Victualb  .•.«..  03  10  00 
To  the  Gunners,  and  other  inferiour  Officer,  as 
J     i  followeth,  viz. 

Master  Guan^r .  .  £WL  06  08    PSE  wbrkb« 

Waterfort»  Ordinance  John  Greenfield,  Mr  Giinoer  ...  00  17  00 

7.  Richard  Abbot,  Mate.  ..••..  00  l4  00 

.  .  To  three  Qanners,  each  10«  •  •  .  01  10  00 

Jb^nd9n.I^ill  For^     Fmtiqis  Pitt.  Mr  Gunner    ....  00  17  oO 

Ordiiiance,  Henry  G^sse,  Mate  • 00  14  00 

6.  To  two  Gunners,  each  lOsh.  •  •  •  01  00  00 

Clreat  Forte,  John  Skinner,   Mr  Gunner  •  •  •  •  00  17  06 

Ordinance  John  Sherland,  Mate ..001400 

^%                To  six  Gunners,  each  lOsh   .  •  •  •  03  00  00 
Cov'issary  of  Victualls 01  10  00 

Nunnej  Castle,  three  miles  S.  W.  of  Froom,  in  Somenietshire, 
had  in  ft  ai '  lak-ge  magazine ;  but  was  taken  by  the  parliamentary 
army,  afker  )i'siej^e  oft^o  days,  and  burnt  to  prerent  the  possibi* 
lity  of  its  fttt\ire  service  to  th<i  king,  September  8,  1^45.* 

Farley  €kstl^,'  Soinersetshirei  surrendered  to  the  paiiiamentary 
army  Sef^tember  15,  lti45.t 

P(»rtsha11;  6t  Portshead'  Point,  in  Somersetshire,  a  fortification 
eommandiifg'Kidg's  Road,  in  the  Bristol  Chanofel,  surrendered  to  the 
parIiaiDeB(t<Ary  arfn^  oA  the '28th'  of  August,  1645,  after  six  daya 
rasistance ;  and  thus  the  communication  with  the  channel  by  water 
was  cut  off,  previous  to  the  siege  of  BristoL 

^  Aoglia  Redivtva.  t  CoUinson's  Someraetshirey  II.  217. 
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Mtmt9.  Oniuv$c%  yMt^^mMUyitGmmfr'  -  jfioo  IV  ti6 

7»  Jc4in  Gilburtt,  Mate  ^.  •  i  •  .  .  09  U  (10 

To  two  Gunners,  each  lOsb.  ...  01  00  00 

i^rtorlttl/       *  JoiepihTutk^r,  Mr£unii«r    .  .  00  17  08 

OrdittinM^    .       WUlittti  Howleti,  Mtte  ....  .00  t4  00 

i|.  To  three  Gw9ffJB»  «afch  lO^h.  «^  ^  tO  OD 

Lafford  Gate         John  Simonds,  Mr  Gimner  ....  00  17  M 

Ordioaoce  JotinJonesi  Mate  •  •/  • 00  14  00 

7«  To  rfx  OtnhiM,  ektfa  Msh.    .  .  •  t)d  t)0  00 

T^Mpl^t^  James  T^lH^  Mr  tJnmner    .•.*..  « t)t  17  06 

Ordiaaim  Jdia  ScoU,  Mate *  ,  .  tX)  14  00 

14.  To  five  Gunners,  each  lOsh.  ...  02  10  00 

Redcliffe,  John  Sterrey,  Mr  Gunner  .  .  •  •  00  17  oe 

Ordinance  Hiehard  HhiaialU,  Mat^ 00  14  00 

1ft.  To  Ibur  Gunners,  each  lOsli.    ..  OS  00  00 

Ottrfle  and  Nvwgate^  John  Robert,  Mr  Gunner  .  •  .  •  00  17  09 

Ordinance  John  Warden,  Mate 00  14  00 

10.  To  eleaven  Gutmers,  etfch  lOsb.  .  05  ID  00 

Comlsmry  of  Tletaalls  •.,...  01  l6  00 

FitMn^Gftte,&Pithay  Willfam  Parftet ••  00  14  00 

6a!e  Ordhiance,     WKIiam  Crobkebank 00  14  00 

F^r  nakhige  of  Atmes  and  Awmm'^cod •  •  £960 

fV>r  &iishinge  the  WoilceB  ........* U9 

Which  is  to  be  raised  4ipon  the  Assigna'cons  fWlowing^.vii^ 
Out  of  the  Hundreds  of  Son'set  hereunto  annexed|  rated 

weekly  att  may  yield  ••••.• 850 

Out  of  the  Hundreds  of  WUt'es  beravnto  aiiaeaed»  vated 

weeUjr  att  may  yield MO 

Out  of  the  Hundred  of  Gloucester,  being  the  whole  Dinsioa 

of  Berkeley,  cat^d  Weekly  att  but  may  yield  •  •  •  900 
Out  of  Bristol,  hereunto  annexed,  rated  Weekiy  at .  •  •  «  «  IfO 
put  of  the  Customea  ^ •  «  .  ^  «     900 
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"  The  Hundreds  of  Som'sett,  beinge  the  east 
division  to  bee  established  for  the  several  •  garri- 
sons aforesaid. 

Bartcliffe  cum  Bedmioster^ 

Portbury. 

Bren  cum  Wreinton. 

Bempslon. 

Wirrtcrstoke. 

13  hides  cum  Glaston« 

"Welsford  cum  Burgo. 

WWtston. 

Chew.  ^ 

Chewlon. 

Keyne^iam^ 

Batbford  cum  Bwgo. 

H'aiiixtcm  cum  C1averton» 

Wilbey  cum  lib' tat  Uosethonie. 

Froom  cum-  lib'tat. 

Almersdon  cum  lib' tat 

Catisash. 

Korton  Ferryes. 

BrevvttoQ  cum  Burgo. 
••  The  Hondreds  of  Gloucester,  beinge  the  whole 
division'  6£  Beikeley,   to  be  established  for  the 
gamsoos  aforesaid.  ^ 

Berkeley  Hundred. 

-Gntmbaldash  Hundred. 

I^anley  cum  Swinshed  Hundred. 
*>d2 
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Thoraebary  Hundred. 
Henbury  Hundred. 
Puckle-Church  Hundred. 
Barton  Rs.  Hundred/' 


By  this  establishment,  the  treasurer  had  full 
power  to  demand  such  force  as  he  might  judge 
necessary  to  compel  the  payment  of  contribution 
to  the  garrison,  subject  only  to  his  majesty's 
directions:  thus  the  commission  was  held  inde* 
pendent  of  any  intermediate  authority. 


The  suras  which  were  payable 

in  each  county 

appear  already  in  the  sch<edule; 

the  only  parti- 

culars   which  the  author  of  this 

communicaUon 

is  possessed  of^  are  as  follow  : 

*'  Hundred  of  Radcliffe  cum  Bed- 

minster  payeth  ^200. 

PER   MOXTH. 

Long  Ashton 

40    0 

0 

Bedminster 

40    0 

0 

Barron 

80    0 

0 

Batcombe  and  Rigilberry 

20    0 

0 

Backwell 

38    6 

8 

Chelby 

6  13 

4 

Winford 

40    0 

0 

£200    0 

0 

u 
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"  Portbury  Hundreds  jper  uoKtm 

Wraxall  and  Fayland  £25  0  0 

Naylsie  18  15  0 

Broxton  6  5  0 

Walton  7  2  4 

Portbury  31  0  6 

Abbots  Leigh  16  10  8^ 

SU  George's  16  17  0 


£121  10    6" 


Vestiges  of  the  outworks  of  Bristol,  beginning 
at  the  spot  where  the  water*fort  was  built,  near 
the  glass-house,  in  limekiln-street,  may  yet  be 
traced  to  where  Brandon-Hill  fort  stood,  and 
thence  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Berkeley- 
square.  The  line  was  continued  by  the  west  end 
ot  Park-street  to  the  royal  fort  near  the  seat  of 
Thomas  Tyndall,  Esq.  and  thence  to  Mr.  Car« 
den's  garden  near  the  Montague  tavern,  where 
lemaina  6f  the  redoubt,  or  Colston's  fort,  are 
itill  perceptible,  and  so  on*  to  Prior's-hill  fort 
near  the  north  end  of  St.  JaiAes's  Place  and 
Somerset-street;  thence  by  Stoke 's  Croft,  across 
the  river  Frome  to  Lawford's-gate,  and  onward 
to  the  bank  of  the  Avon  opposite  Lower  Har^ 
rat2«  whence  the  line  of  fortification  extendi 
ed  by  where  Temple  alid  Redcliff  gates  stoodi 


to  Atiodier  part  of  the  bank  of  the  Avfwu .  vhrch 
completed  the  line  of  four  miles  m  circumterence. 
Tlie  works  from  Prior's-hill  fort  to  LawibrdV 
gate  were  not  five  feet  high,  and  the  highest 
Wikk  of  the  royal  fort  not  quite  twdirc  feet. 
The  ditch  or  trench  which  surrounded  the  works 
did  nut  exceed  seven  feet  ifide,  and  five  feet  deep. 

A  line  of  fortification  so  imperfect,  extensive, 
and  inadetjuatcly  defended  by  artillery,  was  in- 
sufficient for  the  protection  of  Bristol;  but  as 
the  garrison  w^^is  aapporied  bj  precarious  muathly 
contributions  raised  in  the  city  and  its  n^gk« 
bourhoodi  the  governor  wa8  not  censurable  for 
the  weakness  of  the  works*  The  civil  wac  be* 
tween  the  king  and  parliament  affords  indeed  « 
memorable  instance  of  the  evils  of  despotism* 
Had  King  Charles  been  satisfied  with  the  con* 
siittttional  means  of  increase^  he  might  have  lived 
glorious  and  died  lamented.  The  best  defence 
of  a  prince  is  the  affection  of  the  people ;  towr 
ers»  cannon,  and  guards,  sink  benenifa  the  en^qjy 
tif  a  nation  rott<z6d  in  defence  of  its  liberties; 
itnd  although  a  despot  may^  with  tempor^^j  glorji 

<'  ComeUlike^  flame  lawless  through  Uie  woid, 
*'  Destroying  others,  by  himself  destroyed, 

history  clearly  demonstrates  how  short,  and  how 
fatal,  is  the  career  of  power  actuated  by  the 
folly  of  ambition^  and  the  enormity  of  injustice. 
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CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTH. 


During  the  time  that  Prince  Rupert  was  go- 
vernor of  Bristol,  the  fortifications  of  the  city  and 
castle  were  strengthened,  and  the  peaceful  puntuitl» 
of  commerce  interrupted  by  warlike  preparatioa 
and  discipline.  While  the  city  continued  in  pos* 
session  of  the  royalists,  its  trade  suffered  annoy-^ 
ance  from  the  fleet  belonging  to  the  parliameiit; 
though  in  some  instances  the  commanders  of  ships 
of  war  manifested  their  attachment  to  the  king, 
and  detached  themselves  from  the.  enemies  of 
royalty.  In  the  month  of  January,  1644,  a  new 
ship,  called  the  John,  of  London,  belonging  to 
the  English  merchants  who  traded  to  the  East 
Indies,  was  brought  to  Bristol  by  Captain  Mack« 
nelly,  his  officers,  and  ship's  crew,  for  his  ma- 
jesty's service.  'Hits  ship'  mounted,  twenty-six 
gOos,  and  contained  £,nfiOO.  in  money,  besides 
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several  valuable  commodities.  Thef  Prince  of  Wales 
came  to  this  city  on  the  10th  of  March  following, 
and  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  Captain 
Macknell  J.  This  was  the  only  remarkable  occur- 
rence in  this  city  during  a  period  of  more  than  two 
years  that  Prince  Rupert  continued  governor.  The 
army  under  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  came  before  this 
city  in  the  month  of  August,  1645,  and  after  a 
siege  of  savend  dajrs,.  it  was  taken  by  storm.  The 
following  are  the  authentic  particulars  of  this 
memorable  siege,  during  which  the  inhabitants  of 
BnsV)!'.  weM  m  a  sjtiMe  of  peeuJiAr  ealaQ)ity,L  being 
#ft  ^npn  e«^s«d  <iO  tluh  mi§enes  of  w^af,  aod  .a  t^iv 
liMf^p0StUfi9<{«t,  of  vrbieli  np  lesA  t]»M  9«»bufid««d 
andb  ii£^  ^fSMM<  4ied  in  a.  week.  . 

•  **>  AftiM  IfiduoUig  Sbcrbera,  Bristol  being  cob*> 
lidt^wdi  '«•  the  QiAj  c<w6id0r^le  port  the  kiagkiadk 
w  Ibe  w\tet»  kingdoiB,  fov  akiq»pingy  trader  and 
ricbcfs,-.  and  tlao:  a  magaane  for  aU;  aorta  of  aimna* 
tkitittoi  mtA  fvoviuons,  it  was  lesolved  to  maadi 
ihath^t  ^  Kdudas  tliat  oltji. 

**  Two  thoufiand  koise  were-  aoai  beinie^  undcv 
Commisaanjr^Geneial  IretoDr  to  pmatevc  thetmaoa 
«Gk|»ccnt  toi  Bristol  ftDn»  plunder  aod  fimig^  for 
iht-bBtlerf  aicedmfnoda|i(Mi  of  our  quarters  ;  and! 
adiyjca.  Hn$9.  lont  to  Vicc-Adlairal  €aplai»  liul^ 
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ton,  riding'  abont  Milford-Haven,  to  send  ships 
ifito  King-road,  to  block  up  Bristol  by  sfca,  as 
this  army  inteiided  to  go  by  land. 

"Thursday,  August  SI,  General  Fairfax-  and 
Lieutenant-General  Cromwell,  went  and  viewed 
the  town,  which  was  now  approached,  appointed 
guards  and  quarters  on  the  west  side  of  the  riveri 
xmd  quartered  themselves  at  Kainsham  that  nighty 
where  divers  lords  sent  for  passes  to  come  out 
of  the  city  to  go  beyond  sea,   but  were  all  denied. 

•  Friday,  22,  a  general  rendezvous  of  Iwroe  j 
all  this  day  spent,  in  setting  guards  on  SonlM^ 
^t  side,  where  the  country  men  niaintained  a 
passage^  tt^e  head-quarters  being  this  day  Teiuoved 
to  Hanham. 

"  Saturday,  25,  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  em- 
ployed the  whole  day  in  settling  the  quarters 
and  grounds  on  the  other  side  Bristol.  The 
cannon  played  this  day  from  the  great  fort,  aud 
Prior's  Hill  fort,  but  hurt  none  but  one  dra- 
goon, who  had  his  thigh  shot  off.  The 'heal 
quarters  removed  to  Stapleton. 

*•  August  24,   The  I  word's  day.      A  sally  out 

Itf^  tfoe  sally-port,    near  Prbr's-hill  fort,  repuked 

bT^IColbtiel  EUnnsbarough'B  bngade  and  iiocsc«- 
Vot.  I.  me 
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Tuesday,  August  26.  —  A  third  sally  on  Sck 
merset  side,  on  a  post  of  Colonel  Welden's,  at 
Bedniinster,  ten  killed,  and  as  many  wounded. 
Sir  Bernard  Ashley,  a  royalist,  taken,  and  died 
a  few  days  after  of  his  wounds. 

"  Thursday,  28.  —  The  fort  of  Portishcnd  Pointy 
iafter  four  days  siege,  taken,  with  six  pieces  of 
ordnance,  by  which  means  a  communicatioo  uaa 
laid  open  with  the  ships  in  Kingroad. 

••  Friday,  29.  —  A  fast  observed  by  the  army 
to  ask  God  for  a  blessing  upon  the  designs  against 
Bristol.  Mr.  Del  and  Mr.  Peters  kept  the  day 
at  the  head-quarters,  but  were  disturbed  by  a 
sally  about  noon  upon  the  quarters  at  Lawford's 
Gate  ;   three   or  four  soldiers  taken. 

"August  SI. —  Captain  Moulton,  from  King- 
road,  held  a  meeting  with  the  general,  and  of* 
fered  to  assist  in  storming  the  city  with  his  seamen. 

•*  Monday,  September  1.  —  Prince  Rupert,  with 
1,000  horse,  and  600  foot,  sallied  out  about 
twelve  at  noon,  the  sixth  time,  in  full  'career, 
upon  our  horse  guards,  with  much  fierceness, 
and  were  made  to  retreat  very  hastily;  Captain 
Guilliams  killed,  and  Colonel  Okey  taken  b/' 
Prince  Rupert.      Orders  given  to  view  the   line 
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and    works,     and   the.  soldiers  to  make  faggots, 
and  all  fitting  preparations  for  a  storm. 

*VSopteTi)ber  2-  —  After  a  council  of  war  held, 
it  was  detera)ined  to  storm  Bristol  ;  and  the 
manner  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  colo- 
nels  to  present,  in  writing  to  the  general  next 
morning,  to  be  debated  in  a  general  council  of 
war,  whicli  was  agreed  to  be  in  the  following 
manner.  Colonel  Welden,  with  his  brigade  of 
four  regiments,  were  to  storm  in  three  placed  ou 
the  Somerset  side  ;  200  men  in  the  middle  ;  200 
on  ^ich  side  as  forlorn  hopes  to.  begin  the  storm ; 
twenty  ladders  to  each  place  ;  two  men  to  carry 
each  ladder,  at  twenty  shillings  each»  Each  of 
the  musketeers  that  followed  the  ladder  to  carry 
a  faggot  ;  a  serJeant  to  command  them,  and  to 
have  the  same  reward.  Twelve  files  of  men, 
with  fire-arms  and  pikes,  to  follow  the  ladders 
to  each  place  w^here  the  storm  was  to  be ;  those 
to  be  commanded  each  by  a  captain  and  lieu- 
tenant, the  latter  to  go  before  with  five  files,  the 
captain  to  second  him  with  the  other  seven  ;  the 
200  men  appointed  to  second  the  storm  to  fur* 
nish  each  party  of  them  twenty  pioneers,  who 
were  to  march  in  their  rear,  the  200  men  com- 
manded each  by  a  field  officer,  and  the  pioneers 
each  by.  a  s^jeant ;  (those  pioneers  were  to  throw 
down  the  hnb  to  make  way  for  the  horse  ;)  the 
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part^  that  was  to  make  gocxi  the  Mne  to  possess 
the  guns^  and   turn    them  ;   a  geoUetnan  of  the 
ordnance,  gunners,  and  inatrosses,  to   enter   with 
the   parties  ;    the  drawbridge    to  be   let    down  ; 
tu»o  regiments  and  a  half  to  storai  in  after   the 
ftyot,   if  way  was  made.      Much  after   this  msiiH 
ner  was  the  general  brigade  under  Co)one)  Mon« 
«agfie*»  command,  consisting  of  the  Generals,  CoL 
Uontague's,   CoK  Hckering's,   and  Sir  Hardresse 
Waller's  regiments,  to  storm  on  both  sides  Lftw«« 
fiwdVGate,     both   to   the  river  AVon^    aad   tb« 
lesser  river  Froom  ;    the  bridge  over   Froom  to 
ba  niade    good    against   horse  with  pikes,  or  U> 
break  it  down.     Colonel  Rainsborough's  brigade^ 
considering  of  his   own.   Major- General  Skippoa8> 
Colonel  Hammond^s,  Colonel  Birches,  and  Cok>^ 
nel  Pride's  regiments,    to  storm  on  this  side  the 
IVoom,  beginning  at  the  right  hand  of  the  sallj* 
pert   up   to  Prior's-hill   Fort,    and   to  storm  the 
fort  itself  as  the  main  business  ;  SOO  of  thia  bri- 
gade to  go  up  in  boats  with  the  seamen  to  storm 
"Waterfort  (if  it  could  be  attempted  ;)   one  regi* 
roent  of  liorse,  and  a  regiment  of  foot,    to  be 
moving  up  and  down   in    the.  doses  befote  the 
royal   fort,    to   ply  liard  upon  it,    with  a  field- 
officer  to  command  tliem ;  the  legiment  of  dfu* 
goons,    with  two  regiments    of   horse,    to  casrjr 
ladders   with  them,  and  to  attempt  the  line  oi 
woiks  by  Clifton  and  Washington's  breadk^ 
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^  Such  was  tbe  manner  of  storm  agreed  tin  | 
the  caxuioa  baskets  were  order^  to  be  filled,  sea* 
men  and  feoats  seat  for,  and  on  tbe  4th  of  Sep^ 
tember,  the  veatlier  which  had  been  extremely 
wet  befiwe,  begm»  to  alter,  and  the  great  gun# 
begait  to  play  froia  tbe  new  battery  against  Pri« 
or's-hiU  Fort.  The  fallowing  summons  was  abo 
seat  to  the  governor  of  the  city. 

Tip*  Prince  Rppbbt. 

••  For  the  service  of  the  parliament,  I  havo^ 
brcm^t  their  own  avmy  before  the  city  of  firis«^ 
tol,  and  do  summon  yoti  in  their  fiames  to 
iiender  it,  with  ajl  the  forts  bebnging  to  the 
tame,  iato  my  hands,  for  their  use.  —  Having 
used  tbk  plain  language,  as  the  business  requires, 
I  wish  it  may  be  as  #^fl^ctiial  with  you  as  it  is 
satisfactory  to  myself,  that  I  do  a  little  expos- 
tulate with  you,  about  the  surrender  of  the* 
same;  which  I  confess  is  a  way  not  commony 
and  which  I  should  not  have  so  used,  butMn 
respect  1o  a  person  of  such  sort,  and  in  such 
a  place  r  I  take  into  consideration  your  royal 
and  relation  to  the  crown  of  England,  your  hon« 
ow,  courage,  and  all  the  virtues  of  your  pen- 
so»,  an^  the  sti^ength  of  that  place,  whicrh  yon 
wAj  think  yourself  bound  and  aWe  to  maintain* 
Siii  the  crown  of  £ngiand  is  and  will  be  where 
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it  ought  to  be  ;   we  fight  to  maintain  it  there  ; 
but  the  king,  misled  by  evil  counsellors,  or  through 
a   seduced   heart,     has   left    tiis    parliament    and 
people, .  (under   God,    the  best  assurance    of  his 
family  *:)   the   maintaining   of  this   schism  is   the 
ground   of  this  unhappy  war  on  your  part ;    and 
what  sad    effect   it   hath   produced    in    the   three 
kingdoms,   is   visible  to   all  men.       To  maintain 
the  rights  of  the  crown' and  the  kingdom  jointly, 
the  principal  part  is,  that  the  king,   in  supreme 
acts  concerning  the   whole   state,   is    not    to   be 
advised    by   men    of    whom    the    law    takes   no 
notice,  but  by  the  parliament,   the  great  council 
of   the  nation,    in   whom    (as   much   as    man  is 
capable  of,)   he   hears  all   his  people  as   it  were, 
at  once  addressing  him,  and  in  which  multitude 
of  .counsellors    Hes    his   safety,   and   his   people's 
interest.       To  set   him   right    in    this  hath  been 
the  constant  and   faithful  endeavour  of  the  par* 
liament,   and  to  bring    those   wicked  instruments 
to  justice,  that  have   misled   him,   is  a  principal 
ground  of  our  fighting.     Sir,  if  God  makes  this 
clear  to  you,  as  he  hath  to  us,  I  doubt  not  but 
he  will  give  you  an  heart  to  deliver  this   place, 
notwithstanding  all  the  considerations   of  honour, 
courage,    and  fidelity,  &c.    because  their  consis« 
tency  ami   use    in   the   present  business  depends 
upon  the  right  or  wrongfulness  of  what  has  been 
«aid.    And  if,  upon  such  ccmviction^  you  should 
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surrender  the  city,  and  save  the  loss  of  Woodl- 
and the  hazard  of  spoiling  such  a  place,  it  would 
be  an  act  glorious  in  itself,  ahd  joyful  to  us, 
for  restoring  you  to  the  endeared  affections  of 
the  parliament  and  people  of  England,  the  truest 
friends  to  your  funily  it  hath  in  the  world. 
But  if  this  be  hid  from  your  eyes,  and  so  great, 
fjo  famous,  so  ancient  a  city,  so  full  of  people, 
be  exposed  through  your  wilfulness  in  putting  us 
to  force  the  same  to  the  ruin  and  extremity  of 
war,  (which  yet  we  shall  in  that  case  as  much 
as  possil)le  endeavour  to  prevent ;)  then  I  appeal 
to  the  righteous  God,  to  judge  ^between  you  and 
us,  to  requite  the  wrong;  and  let  all  Eng- 
land judge  whether  to  burn  its  towns,  and  ruin 
its  cities,  and  destroy  its  people,  be  a  good 
requital  from  a  person  of  your  family,  which 
have  had  the  prayers,  tears,  money,  and  blood 
of  this  parliament;  and  if  you  look  on  either 
as  now  divided,  both  ever  had  the  same  party 
in  parliament,  and  among'  the  people  most  zea- 
lous for  their  assistance  and  restitution  ;  which 
you  now  oppose  and  seek  to  destroy  ;  and  whose 
constant  grief  hath  been,  that  their  desire  to 
serve  your  family  hath  been  ever  hindered,  and 
Inade  fruitless  by  that  same  party  about  his 
majesty,  whose  councils  you  act,  and  whose  in- 
terest you  pursue  in  this  unnatural  war.     1  ex- 


poet  your  «pfcedjr  amwer  to  thi«  Munman*   by 
the,  retura  of  the  bearer   ttoi$  evening,  and  aia» 

**  Your  Highness's  huuahle  «erva«t» 
•«  Sept.  4,  1645.  Tmo.  FAittPAX," 

•*  Stii,  ' 

<*  I  recched  year's  by  yam  trumpet,  aad  de- 
•ire  to  kB(»w  if  you  will  give  mc  teave  to  «end 
ft  raesBcngcr  to  the  king,  to  kootr  his  pteaBwe 

tfMveta.    I  am, 

**  Your  servant, 

••  RCPBET.*' 


M 


(Reply.) 
Sia, 
Your  overture  of  sendiag  to  his  majesty  to 
know  his  pleasure,  I  cannot  give  way  to,  nor 
admit  of  so  much  delay  as  that  would  require; 
wherefore,  thereby  I  cannot  bvt  understand  your 
intention  intimated  not  to  surrender  without  his 
majesty's  consent ;  yet  because  it  is  but  implicit*  I 
send  you  again  to  know  more  clearly,  if  you 
have  £Miy  more  positive  answer  to  give  from 
yourself,  which  J .  desire  to  reci^ive ;  and  which 
I  desire  may  be  such  as  may  render  m^  £a^bl« 
ta  approve  myself 

««  Your  Highileis's  humble  servant, 
«  Sept.  S,  1645.  "  Tho.  Faibfax." 
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«  From   the    5th    to  the    9th  of     SeptctnHer, 
repeated   propositions     from  Prince    Rupert  and 
General  Fairfax  were  received  and  rejected  ;  and 
on    the    lOth^    at    two  o'clock   in  the    morning, 
the   signal    for  the  assault   was  given  by  setting 
fire  to  some  straw  and  faggots  on  the  top  of  a 
hill,  and   firing  four  great  guns   from   the  gene- 
ral's  station  during  the  storm,   which  was-  an  old 
farm-house    opp >)site    PriorVhill    fort.       On    the 
signal,  the  storm  immediately  began  around  the 
city,  with  all   the  combined  horrors,  of  darkness 
and  carnage.     Colonels  Montague  and  Pickering, 
with  their  regiments,  soon   forced   a   passage  at 
Lawfords-gate,    where   they    seized    the  cannon, 
and  made  several  of  the  garrison  prisoners.  Major 
Desborough  advancing  with  the  cavalry  after  them. 
Another  brigade,  commanded    by  Lieut.-Colonel 
Jackson,    scaled  the    works    between     Lawford*s- 
gate  and    the  river  Froom  ;  while  Colonel  Rains- 
borough's    and     Colonel    Hammond's     regiments 
entered   near  Prior's   fort,      Major-General  Skip- 
pon's    and   Colonel    Birche's   regiments,    erttered 
nearer  to  the  river    Froom;    and    the     regiment 
commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel   Pride  was  di- 
vided, part  being  detached  to  attack    Prior's  fort, 
ftnd  part  to  alarm  the   troops  in  the  Royal  fort» 

"  After  the  line  was  broke  down  by  the  pur* 
tners,  and  a  gap  made  in  the  same,  the  bursa 
Vol.  I.  K  e  2 
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with  undaunted  courage  entered,  and  within  the 
line  met  with  a  party  of.  the  enemy's  horne, 
put  them  to  a  retreat,  mortally  woiinded  Colo- 
nel Taylor,  of  which  wounds  he  died,  and  took 
divers  prisoners.  This  so  disheartened  their  horse, 
that  they  never  came  on  again  to  give  one  charge, 
bnt  retreated,  and  stood  in  a  bcKJy  under  the 
favour  of  the  great  fort,   and  Colston  s  fort, 

"  In  the  meanwhile  PriorVhill  fort  obstinately 
held  out,   playing  fiercely  with  great  and  small 
sbot  oh   our  men,    for  two  hours  after  the  line 
was  entered ;  oar     men    all    that    time    in    like 
manner  plying  them  hard   with  musquet  shot  in 
at  the  port-holes,   until  they    brought  up   ladders 
to  the  fort ;  but  it   being   an   high   work,   mJEtny 
of  the  ladders   proved    too  short,  through   which 
fault  some  that  got  up    were  beaten  down   again. 
Notwithstanding^     this     disheartened     them    not, 
but  up  they  went  again  upon  the  greatest  dan- 
ger and  disadvantage,  some   at   last  creeping  in 
at  the   port  holes,   and   others    got    on  the  top 
•of   the  works ;    Captain   Lagoe,   of   Lieuteoaht- 
Colanel    Pride's    regiment,  being   the  first    man 
that  laid  hold  on    the  colours,  and  in  the  end 
we  forced  the  enemy  within  to  run  below  into 
the  inner  rooms  of  the  work,  hoping  to  receive 
quarter ;  but  our  soldiers  were  so  little,  prepared 
to  shew  mercy^  by  the  opposition  they  had  met 
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withal  in  the  storm,  and  the  refusal  of  tfttartet 
%vhen  it  was  offered,  that  they  pat  to  tj^^word 
the  rouimander.  Major  Price,  a  Wefehmao,  and 
iahnost  all  the  officers,  soldiers,  and  othei%  in 
the  fort,  except  a  few  which  at  the  entreaty  of 
our  officers,  were  spared  their  lives.  All  this 
was  done  between  two  o'clock  and  five  in  the 
morning. 

"  Most  happy   it  wa&  that   the    Btorm  began 
so  early,  for  otherwise  had  the  enemy  had  day- 
light when  we  first  entered,  we  could  not  have 
attempted   Prior's-hill   fort,  in    regard   this  great 
fort,  Qnd  Colston's  fort  on   the  one  side,  and  the 
castle  on  the   other,   might   have  cut  off  all  our 
men  as  tast  as   they   had    been   drawn  up;    but 
being  in   the  dark,'  they    durst  not  fire  for  fear 
of  killing   their  own  men  ;    their  horse  duiing  the 
storm   being  drawn   up    between   the    great  &rt 
and    Colston's   fort:     but  on  Somerset  side   suc- 
cess was  not  answerable  to  that  on   this  side,  our 
forces  there  being  put  to  a  retreat,   though  they 
went   on   with  much  courage  ;  the   works  on  that 
side   were    so    high   that   the  ladders   could   not 
near  reach   them,    and    the    approach  into   thd 
line  of  great  disadvantage^ 

**  Lest  during   the  storm    the  prince  (in  case 
he  saw.  the  towa  Jibe  to  be  lost)  should  endea- 
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TOUT   to    cscane   with  his   hbrs^   to  prevent   the 
wmet   CommissaryrGencral  Ireton,   Colonel   But- 
ler'8,  and  Colonel  Fleetwood's  regiments  of  horse 
were  appointed   to  be  in  a   moving  body    upon 
Durdham-Down,   that  place  being   the  most  open 
way,  and    most  likely    for   the   prince  to   escape 
by ;    besides  part  of  those  horse  did  alarm  that 
side   of    the  line,   and   the    great     fort    towards 
Durdham-Down    and    Clifton   during  the  storm; 
as  likewise    to    secure   the   fort,    Colonel   Okey's 
dragoons     alarming    Brandon  Hill   fort,    and  the 
line    towards    Clifton. — About    two    hours   after 
taking    PriorVhill    fort,     a  trumpet  came    from 
-the   prince  to   desire  a   parley,  which  the  general 
embraced  on  account  of  the  city$  bring  set  on  Jirt 
in  several  places^  and  on  condition  of  the  fire  being 
immediately  slopt :    which  was  done   accordingly* 
and  so   the  treaty   proceeded,  and  by  seven    at 
night  was   concluded  according  to  articles. 

"  I,  That  his  Highness  Prince  Rupert,  and 
all  noblemen,  officers,  gentlemen,  and  soldiers, 
and  all  other  persons  whatsoever,  now  residing 
in  the  city  of  Bristol,  and  in  the  castle  and 
forts  thereof,  shall  march  out  of  the  said  city 
and  castle,  and  forts,  with  colours,  drums,  pikes* 
bag,  and  baggage.  The  prince  his  highness, 
gentlemen^  and  officers  in  commission,  with  their 
horse     and  arms,    and  their  servants  with  their 
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horse  and  swords,  and  common  soldiers  with  their 
swords,  the  prince's  life-guard  of  horse  with 
their  horse  and  arms,  and  250  horse  besides  to 
be, disposed  of  by  the  prince,  and  his  lifeguard 
of  fire*locks  with  their  arms,  with  each  of  them 
a  pound  of  powder,  and  a  proportion  of  bullet ; 
and  that  none  of  the  persons,  who  are  to  march 
out  under  this  article,  are  to  be  plunderedi 
searched,  or  molested. 

^*  II.  That  such  officers  and  soldiers  that  shall 
be  left  sick  or  wounded,  in  the  city,  castle,  or 
forts,  shall  have  liberty  to  stay  till  their  reco- 
very,  and  then  shall  have  safe  conduct  to  go  to 
bis  majesty,  and  in  the  interim  to  be  protected. 

**  III.  That  such  persons  above-mentioned,  who 
are  to  march  away,  shall  have  sufficient  convoy 
provided  for  them  to  such  garrison  of  the  king 
as  the  prince  shall  name,  not  exceeding  fifty  miles 
from  Bristol,  and  shall  have  eight  days  allowed 
them  to  march  thither,  and  shall  have  free  quar- 
ter by  the  way,  and  shall  have  two  officers  to 
attend  them  for  their  accommodation,  and  twenty 
waggons  for  their  baggage,  if  they  shall  have 
occasion  to   u^e  them. 

«  IV.  That  all  the    citizens    of  Bristol,    and 
all  noblemen  gentlemen,  clergj^men,  and  all  other 
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shall  be  saveid  from  all  plunder  and  violence, 
and  be  secured  in  their  persons  and  estates  from 
the  violence  of  the  soldiers^  and'  shall  enjoy 
those  rights  and  privileges  which  other  subjects 
enjoy  uoilor  the  protectioo  and  obedience  to  the 
parliament 

"  V.  That  in  consideration  thereof,  the  city 
of  Bristol,  with  the  castle,  and  all  other  forts 
and  fortifications  thereof,  and  all  -  the  ordnance, 
aniis,  and  ammunition,  and  all  other  furniture 
and  provisions  of  war,  excepting  what  is  before 
allowed,  shall  be  delivered  up  to  Sir  Thpmas 
Fairfax  tonnorrow,  being  Thursday,  the  llth  of 
this  instant  September,  by  one  o'clock  in  the 
aiiernoon,  without  any  diminution  or  embezzle- 
ment, his  Nighni^ss  Prince  Rupert  then  natniQg 
to  what  army  or  garrison  of  the  king's  he  will 
march. 

*•  VI.  That  none  of  the  army,  who  are  to 
march  4Hit  on  tliis  agreement,  shall  plunder, 
hart,  or  spoil  the  town,  or  any  person  in  i% 
or  carry  any  thing  but  what  is  properly  his 
own? 

*•  yiL  Tliat  upon  these  articles  being  tignedi 
Colonel  Okey,  aj)d    all   persons  now  w  pnsoa 
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ia  the   city  of  Bristol,  and  the  castle  and  forts 
of  the  same,  shall  iminediateijr  be  set  at  liberty* 

*^  VIII.  That  sufficient ,  hostages  be  given  to 
Sir  TlK>inas  Fairfax,  and  such  as  he  shall  ap« 
prove  this  night,  who  are  lo  retnaia  with  hint 
until  the  city  be  delivered. 

**  IX.  That  neither  the  convoy  nor  officers 
sent  with  the  prince  shall  receive  any  injury,  in 
their  going  and  coming  backhand  shall  have  seven 
days  allowance  for  their  return. 

**  X.  That  upon  delivering  of  the  town,  ra^ 
ficient  hostages  be  given  for  Ihe  performsnee  of 
the  arti<}}es  on  both  parts. 

"  Signed  by  us,  commission's  on  the  behalf 
t^his  Highness  Prince  Rupert, 

**  JoHK  Mtitmb, 

«  W.  TiLLYSR, 

♦*  W.  Vavasoub. 

**  Signed  bj  m,  commissioners  on  the  behalf 
oCSifXhovas  Fairfax, 

**  Ed.  Montagus* 
''T.  Rainsbobouoh, 

**  JoflN  PlCKSBIMO." 
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»  Such  tras  fthe  termination  of  the  8ie«;e  of 
Bristol.  In  the  storm  several  of  the  parlianeut 
officers  were  killed,  and  ^many  wounded.  While 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  were 
sitting  on  the  top  of  Prior's4iill  fort,  a  cannon-ball 
from  the  castle  grazed  upon  the  wall  within  a  foot 
of  them,  but  without  doing  Ihem  any  injury. 

On  Thursday,  the  11th  of  September,  Prince 
Rupert  marched  out  of  the  great  fort,*  accom- 
panied by  eight  lords,  and  several  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  General  Fairfax  escorted  his  high- 
ness about  two  miles,  and  multitudes  of  the 
country  people  assembled  to  see  the  prince  and 
his  garrison  marching  off.  Many  of  the  spectators 
cried  out,  "  give  them  no^  quarter^  give  them  no 
quarter^**  for  the  outrages  committed  by  the  gar- 
rison had  provoked  the  people.  Nay,  it  is  even 
recorded  that  "  the .  cause  of  sitting  down  before 
Bristol,  was  to  prevent  the  plunder  and  cruel- 
ties of  Prince  Rupert  in  that  country.^'*  But 
this  censure  is  too  severe ;  the  prince  was  a 
brave  man,  and  as  uq  particular  instance  is  men- 
tibned  of  his  inhumanity^  this  *  misrepresentation 
of  his  character  probably  proceeded  from  party 
malevolence^ 
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l^fiUA  Trf»  aq  importaat  aociuiMtion  to  Ibe 
parliament.^  In  the  city,  castle,  and  fpr()s»  vera 
taken  140  pieced  of  cannon,  and  100  barrels  of 
gunpowder.  The  great  fort  and  oa^tl§  bt»d  pro- 
viaiana  ^  ifiO  men  for  350  d^s.  According 
to  tb©  WJ^oUttt  givert  by  Mr.  Cre^wick*  the 
iwyoF,  ta  OUvi^r  CrQmveJ),  ithp  garrison  con« 
9Ht^d  of  $500  ipfftntry.  1,000  eavalry,  *nd  1,500 
tfMoed  band^  and  auxiliari^ ;  but  ibero  iBarbbed 
oat  only  IKK)  cavalry,  and  1400  iafj&ntry,  th« 
Bf^t  being  killed,  wounded,  or  having  (uade 
tbtsir  esqap^.  The  benieger*  lost  160  men,  in^ 
dudipg  e^vep  oflSctrs.  M^orrGeneral  Skippim 
trai  {ippoiqt^d  goT^rPpr  pf^the  eity  and  «aatl0| 
||r.  Cr^wi<:k,  the  m»ypr,  was  displaced;  aod 
^f,  J4^q  C»pnnii»g,  whp  h»d  b««Q  sheriff  j» 
1^1*  put  io  his  Qfgc^. 

< 

A  short  timft  bflbns  the  siege  of  Bristol, 
Kiag  diaries,  who  was  in  Soufch  Wales,  reMoIired 
to  make  tills  city  his  .headKiuarters,  Qod  had 
aotuailj  advanced  to  Chepstow,  where  be  w«9 
net  by  Prinoe  Rupert*  But  the  irresolution 
vrhioh  marked  the  epunciU  of  this  nflfortunali? 
90irereign  prey4Ued;  ha  ffontinued  ta  Wales, 
tod  was  leryiog  troops  for  the  relief  of  th« 
gfvrisofi  of  Bristol,  whea  h»  roceivied  the  4#Kfidp 
fiii  oews  of  its  4uirepder,     Pii»c«  R«{ien  wm 
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se^er^y  censured  by  tlie  Icings  in  the  ibUowtn^ 
letter,  written  from  Hei^ford. 

'     :  **  Nephew, 

.  •' Th(/  the  loss  of  Bristol  be  a  great  blow 
to  me,  yet  your  surrendering  it  as  you  did  is 
so  much  affliction  to  me,  that  it  makes  nfe  net 
CMily;  forget  the  consideration  of  that  place,  but 
fe  likewise  the  greatest  trial  of  my  constarfoy 
that  hath  yet  befallen  me.  For  what  is  to  be 
done,  after  one  that  is  so  near  to  me  both  in 
blood  and  friendship,  submits  himself  to  so 
mean    an   action?    I    give  it   the  easiest  terms 

such  — I   have  so  much  to  say,    that  I 

will  say  no  more  of  it,  only  lest  rashness  of 
judgment  be  laid  to  my  charge,  I  must  remem« 
ber  you  of  your  letter  of  the  12th  of  August^ 
whereby  you  assured  me,  that  if  no  mutiny 
happened,  you  would  keep  Bristol  for  four 
months.  Did  you  keep  it  four  days?  Was  there 
any  thing  like  a  mutiny  ?  More  questions  might 
be  asked,  but  now  I  confess  to  little  puqKwe. 
My  conclusion  is,  to  desire  ypu  to -seek  your 
subsistence,  until  it  shall  please  God  to  deter- 
mine of  my  condition  somewhere  beyond  sea, 
to '  which  end  I  send  you  herewith  a  pass,  and 
I  pray  God  to  make  -  you  ^  serisible  of  your  pise- 
sant  condition  and  give  you  means'^  to  redeem 
what  you  have  lost;  fdr  1  shall  have  no  -greater 
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joy    In  a  Victory  than  a  j\i?t  occasion/  without 
blushing,  to  assure  you  of  my  being 

"  Your  loving  uncle,  and 
^*  Most   failhful   friend, 

"  C.  R. 

It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  paKiculars 
of  the  siege  and  surrender  of  Bristol,  that  the 
city  was  no  longer  tenable.  During  the  storm 
the  4issailants  obtained  possession  of  the  line 
and  Mtorks  to  the  extent  of  a  mile  on  the 
strongest  part  of  the  fortification ;  tlie  city  was 
on  fire  in  several  places;  the  whole  of  Tem- 
p!e*street  was  biirnt  down,  and  Prince  Rupert 
had  no  other  way  lefl  to  save  himself,  the 
garrison,  and  the  place,  fi^om  total  destruction, 
but  by  those  very  favourable  articles  of  capi- 
tulation which  he  obtained.  Yet  the  royalists 
were  so  dissatisfied,  that  he  published  a  vindi** 
cation  fif  his  conduct  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
**  A  Declaration  and  Narrative  of  the  State  of 
the  Garrison,  and  of  the  City  of  Bristol,  in 
1645/^  As  /this  publication  affords  much  infor- 
mation, respecting  the  state  of  Bristol,  and  its 
ifibabitants,  at  the  most  important  juncture  re- 
oorded  in  its  history,  the  following  extract  will 
dottbUeas  prove  interesting  to  the  general  reader, 
m  w^U  as  thQ  native  citizen. 
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^  On  Prifloe  Rupert's   ocM^ng  to  Bnstol,  thtf 

constitution   of  the  garriwo  hadv  by  the  eitab^ 

lishmentt    coiitributioos     settled   for    S,600  men, 

for  thalt  and   the  subordihate  garrisons,  at  Nuq« 

ney*  Portsend     Point,    &c.  but    on   bis    exucter 

enquiry,    the  presidiary  soldiers  which  went  for 

eight  or  nine  hundred   men,  were  really  ib  the 

judgment  of   honest    and    judicious  persons  bfr* 

twixt  five  and   six  hundred   effective;   tiie  aH9l« 

ihafy    and    trained  bands,    by    interruptiQp    of 

trade,  and  by  the  pestilence  then   raging  there^ 

and   by  poverty  and  pressures  laid  upon   theait 

were  reduced   to  600;  and 'the  mariners  betook 

themselves  to  other  parts,  or  ttie  enemy.     The 

ooinmissiouers  entrusted  for  the  contribution  Aii«l 

support  of   the    garrison,    abandoned  the   ^wo 

u^n   the  ebtimy's  approach ;    and  mAny   Oonsi* 

derable  persons    had   leave  to    quit    the  toWn^ 

which  disheartened  the  rtftst.      For  securii^  \km 

ji^hwie,  his  highness  drew  in  so  many  ds  to  make 

S,600  men    upon  sight       But  aft^r  the  tkietnf 

approached,    he  cotold    never  dmw    up  bit    liie 

}im   1,500^  and  it  waa  iinpossible  to  beep  Ituil 

ffffjrnh   getting  over  the  works,  and  nnny  of  tfadna 

wtrre  new   levied   Welch,  and  iiiexperieaeed  fMH^ 

Ilia    Ihfie  to  be  defended  was  above   fbiir  odiles* 

in  Ciempassy  the   breAst^wOrk  krw  and  tbitt,^  lis^ 

graff  very  narrow  and  of  nO  dbpth^:   Aak  hf  tb» 
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d]^Hk)ii  'Of  (ill  the  cdood»^  pM  tendble  on^^a 
hfisk  «mA  vig«roU»  MSAUltw  The  gMat)  ibri, 
'whi^h  tiMl  the  reputation  of  strengtiiy  lay  open 
tb  BmtidotHhill  fbrt,  Whichv  if  taketn  irould, 
I^Wti  its  height  with  the  canfmh,  cotnmatid  ;tto 
wtoik' j3!aia  within  it$  atad  the  trdnt  of  Vfn^ 
was  not  to  be  borne  many  Ai^s^  For  the  )H^ 
oomideratifoli  of  dftngor  to  the  line  from  anolhfr 
part,  his  highness  built  a  redoubt  without,  which 
0n  that  bide  piteveoted  tbe  tfnemj  from  Hhcting 
^  btttte^y^  aft  iikfevtise  th#e0  others  during  Hao 
:^ge»  and  drew  a  Una  of  five  hundred  fee|. 
•kibtr  the  mivibrtune  whioh  happened  to  Jaor4 
tS6ri«g'«  iarmyt  tihe  lote  of  BHdgwater  abd  l^0jh 
h^Ri^  Bttd  upon  h)s  hidjiffstj's  siiddef)  reeees-  o(W^ 
Of  W^le*,  tha  pritlce  cooeetving  it  would  kfi 
tMM>  for  h)<(  iM^jeify's  affairs  to  remain  hefi&i  aad. 
¥Hifl  Iftei  ettl»iiy'ft  designs  would  be  for  SmM 
«f^  ih^  fornix  sbcce^siSj  he  gave  orders  Ayr 
i(U  the  inlKibilliiits  tb  Yictutil  themselves  for:  sis 
months;  and  upon  strict  survey,  tfa^re  wcfpe 
3^00  families  then  remaining  in  the  city,  whereof 
IvMOt  throngH  kldi^viw^  and  wantr  cou]|i)  ><not 
pi^vide  fof  tfa(e«isel1f(:s4  'f o  supply .  this  deiiepf , 
ff/EXto  buhblftof  ebrri  were  iafporte^  froai.WiUi,>8i: 
Md^on  the  bertain!  ppffvoach  of  tlia  enengc,.,.^! 
fhto  cjliUlei  AemabAnlai  w^re  wdered  to  ^.dsiffjp 
i^,/|l!f  partifer  coogtmanded  o^t  for  tbatitpj^p^n^. 
floguHMhitJKMi.  if  as-  ^ant,   $bnude«H|g   MhIF 
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ivere  in  the  forts^  castle^  lioe,  and  streets,  above 
one  huodred  cannon  mouuted ;  the.  quaatity  o{ 
powder  not  exceeding  130  barrels,  &nd  at  his 
highnesses  coming  in,  there  were  not  musket* 
liaUs  for  three  hours  fight;  therefore,  he  caused 
great  quantities  of  lead  to  be  cast  into  biill^ ; 
and  the  manufacture  of  match  was  quite  down, 
and  set  up  bj  his  highness  during  the  siegc» 

^^  These    preparations    made    the    colonels    qf 
posts  to  be  consulted  about  the  tenableness  «f 
the    line;    their   judgment    was,    that    notwith- 
standing the   works  and  lines   were   very   defec- 
tivct    the    circuit  large,    the   soldiers    few ;    yet 
if  a  general  storm   could  be  once  repelled,  the 
enemy  would  be  discouraged  from  attempting  a 
second  time,  and  the  season  of  the  year  might 
iticommodate   the  besiegers<*-f-On  which  account 
they  determined  upon  the  best  gener»l  defence 
to  be  made  upon  tlie  whole,  wherein  all  might 
share  ahke. 

''  A  general  defence  b^ag  fixed  on,  the  CQk>- 
nels  were  all  ordered  to  the  sereral  posts  and 
ibrts  upon  tlife  line;  and  his  hig^boess  being 
felicitous  for  securing  the  places  the  enemy  oa 
Ibfe  S2d  of  August,  appeared  on  Pill-Uiily  on 
the  south  side  of  thetoim;  he  s«it  a  party  of 
iMWse^  conmianded  by  Sir  Richard  Crome  (who 
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in  that  action  rcceivtxi  kf»  <i^tttti'«  #aim^  -t^ 
encounter  them:  a  little  before  that^  Bedmin* 
iter  was  fired,  on  intelligence  that  the  enemy 
that  night  intended  to  quarter  2,000  men  in  it^ 
tod  notwithstanding  the  fire,  they  drew  thither^ 
and  plied  their  small  shot  all  night. — AogiM 
S3d.  The  prince  caused  a  traverse  or  blind  of' 
earth  to  be  made  within  the  draw-bridge  at 
Temple-gate^  and  a  battery  raised  in  the  Marshy 
for  securing  the  river,  and  the  fields  beyond 
it  The  enemy  began  some  breast-works, 
litttd^  a  battery  on  the  hill  witliout  Tem^e* 
gate,  with  a  traverse  across  the  way  to  hidder 
our  sallies. 

**  Instructions  for  delivering  the  city  up,  to 
the  parliament,  signed  Thomas  Fairfas,  and 
Oliver  Cromwell,  were  privately  sent  to  the 
citizens,  August  25,  1645.  Upon  the  intercept^ 
ing  these  papers,  his  highness  catsed  seven  a<v 
tive  and  suspected  persons  to  be  restraiMd^ 
which  prevented  the  design,  and  .  by  his  person 
aal  presence,  prevented  the  great  fort  from  8ur« 
priaal;  and.  in  the  mean  time,  to  interrupt  the 
enemy's  workings  made  several  sallies^  which  all 
succeeded. according  to  the  design.  August 96^ 
soon  after  the  storm  being,  expected  by  tbe 
enemy^s  drawing  together  great !  bodies  of  horse 
and  fooly  his  highness  doubleirmanaed  tlie  linsb 
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liMMtnA  %h>p9  entQred  King-road,  an4  *iwce4 
^itplftin  Browof,  who  qpminftpdetl  |he  TejiUj 
)Whftlpe»  to  »Un  up  tb»  Severn  for  a^curity.-r* 
^i|i^»t  «9w  The  enemy  iva*  making  »i  bridgi 
«i«r  itb«  Avon,  to  conjoir)  their  qvwrters.«^S|efN 
lember  3.  His  higlio^ss  beg^n  a  work  or  cutr 
tUBg  off  withm  the  line  by  iMwibrd'agatp,  whe» 
$ir  Thomas  Fikiffax    sent    a  su»mQ«A    to    mse 

.  «^  Tb^  cfksti^  and  great  fort  indeed  might  hftut 
Iwid.  out  ;for  aome  time,  but  no  assistance  fiiig^ 
the  west,  nor  from  the  king,  was  to  he  reHed 
on ;  and  the  enemy  could  have  blocked  up  the 
«9stle,  and  »dvanced  13,000  men  to  have  fought 
4  l^ttie  if  tequiired,  or  else  have  secured  thcaor 
urtfres  vriih  the  lines  against  «U  opposition. 
^m4e»,-  it  appeartd  they  wero  so  absolutely 
OFMsteiw  of  aH  the  passes^  and  had  so  barri* 
0d«d  up  the  tvB3ra,  Uiat  a  Bmail  fonoe  .m^ht 
hima  hiodred:  nbir  a  .great  army.  And  pt  •  that 
tiNne  /Cetieml'  Pointz  so!  dcsriy  observed,  his 
mlijesty's  motiotis,  that  reUef  was  very  iaqMror 
bably  to  be  expected^  uid  Colonel  Massey  'vas 
<^  iim.  watch  .to  intercept  {joed  <3orNig ;  aad 
Winhf»  liite  wBf  fonacd,  •  Prmr^StHdl  fort*  an  im* 
pMianb  pbce>-  lost,  the  ofiScer  Id  vrfaoae  tnul 
i^ 'ita*^oMiiutte0l>  it  doei^^  {vAxo  AeMar  siAot 
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that  time  appeared^  and  who  was  said  to  have 
been  kilJed J  the  city  on  resistance  must  have 
been  exposed  to  the  spoil  and  ruin  of  the  -enemy ; 
so  many  gallant  men»  who  had  so  long  and 
faithfully  served  his  majesty  (whose  safeties  his 
highness  conceived  himself  in  honour  obliged 
to  preserve  as  dearly  as  his  own)  had  been  left 
to  the  slaughter  and  rage  of  a  prevailing  enemy ; 
and  the  Socts  being,  on  the  8th  of  September^ 
at  Glocester,  an  intermediate  place  near  which 
his  majesty  must  have  marched  to  the  relief  of 
Bristol,  cut  off  all  hopes  of  succour  from  him/* 

At  a  council  of  war,  held  before  the  king  at 
Newark,  on  the  18th  and  31st  of  October, 
Prince  .Rupert  produced  this  narrative  of  facts 
in  his  own  justification ;  and  on  a  full  hearing, 
his  majesty  was  pleased  to  declare  that  '*  his 
nephew  was  not  guilty  of  the  least  want  of  cou* 
rage  or  fidelity  to  him  /'  and  the  royal  decision 
was  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
council. 
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DoRiJ70  tiie  memorable' yew*  1645,  the  inha* 
hebitaots  of  Bmtol  suffered  the  oombined  erik  of 
ivar  and  pestilence,  it  being  oompHted  that  3>000 
persons  died  in  this  city  of  the  plague,  exclusive 
of  those  that  perisbed  by  the  sword.  Soo«  after 
the  surrender  of  the  city  to  Fairfiix,  all  the  deigj 
here  who  were  suspected  of  disaffection  to  par- 
liament, wert  deprived'  of  their  livings,  and  others 
appointed  in  thar  sCted.  Henee  party  rapconr 
prevailed  over  tiiait  cordial  unanimity  for  which 
tite  peaceftil  iind  indiMtrioua  oitiBehs  of  firistfil 
bad  been  distinguished  \  tbe  co«cus«oiia  of  civil 
vai^re  interrupted  maniifectMiltn;'  famga  and 
domestic  bnlBck  buffered  a'tenip^rary  suspemioiit 
and  anarel^  thre(lt«BC!l  file  ^Kssoliition;  «f  the 
body  |>oliliet  J    : 
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la  the  year  1646^  a  fire  broke  out  in  the 
house  of  an  apothecary  on  the  bridge^  and  burnt 
all  the  houses  on  both  sides,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-four,  from  the  chapel  to  St  Nicholas's 
Gate.  The  licentiousness  of  the  soldiers  who 
composed  the  garrison  of  this  city,  under  Gene- 
ral Skippon,  was  intolerable  to  the  inhabitants ; 
and  it  is  recorded  that  in  1647  a  party  of  the 
•oldiery  seized,  one  of  tlie  aldermen  and  refused 
to  release .  him  till  they  received  a  \m6nth's  pay, 
and  indemnity  for  the  outrage.  Indeed  the  coun- 
try was,  in  a  great  degree,  under  martial  law 
for  some  time  prior  to  the.  trial  and  deoapi^lion 
of  Charles  II  and  afler  that  cjv/ent  ,thp.  xy^^^itpft 
tioQ  .  was  subverted  hy  ;  a  ;  military .  ^s^rppij^nT 
Royalty  was  abolished  by  proclaniation  in,  Ij^, 
and  the  mayor  of  Bristol  p^pclaifnpd  thp.  j»ii^ 
cessors  of  Charles  U  tijftitoinp  t?^,  tjlv^i^^fttfruv  kU 
-*'    .  • '     >    w   ;  •••..,'(■''  sf  ).l 

.  In  1649  the  citiaens  of.Brbtol  were,,  ltyf,.«ti 
act  of  parliament,  obliged  to  pay  :<£l6CL  ^UJU  <^« 
mbilthly,  .towards  the  taaTwienMiQs  ;<if .jth|$  ^!<Mra^/ 
the :  G6nimissio&erfi  were/.  the>ritiajyoc  fi^  ytiii^  |  ti^ 
being,  five  aldermen,  land  nio^  of  thi;  .{tfiiicifp^) 
inhabitants.  On  the  7thi0f  July  this  yfSBLT^/Jjjtm' 
tenant^General  Oliver  j;  Qropiwell  :1  owm  :)/Vm^ 
city,  and  sailed  ifor -Jiijelti*^,  ji^uTHiff^  l?f»ft 
appointed  chief  governor  by  the  par]i^^t^i)o<i 
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When  th«  Prince'  of  Wales,,  who  was'  at  the 
Hague,  feceired  the  melancholy  news  of  his 
-father's  death,  he  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and 
appointed  his  confidential  adherents  to  be  his 
privy  counsellors.  He  embarked  from  Holland 
in  June,  J630,  and  lafnded  in  Scotland,  where  he 
was  acknowledged  by  the  principal  nobility  a« 
their  lawful  sovereign,  and  an  army  raised  ia 
support  of  his  prdtenwotis.  '  When  the  parlia- 
ment received  intelligence  of  this  circumstance, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  who  had  been  victorious  against 
the  Irish,  was  recalled.  On  hw  arrival  in  Loo- 
d6n,  he  received  the  thanks  of  parliament  for 
his 'public  serrices  in  Iceland;' and  on  the  resig- 
nation of  General  Fairfax,  be  was  appointed 
commander  in  chief  of  the  army,  and  sent  with 
19,000  veterans  ito  Scotland,  against  the  king. 
On  the  5d  of  September; .  1650,  Cromwell  de- 
feated the  Scottish  army  Bt  Dunbar,  and  imme- 
diately  marched  to  Edinburgh,  which  opened  its 
gates/  but  the  castle  did  not  surrender'- till  after 
a  cidse  siege  of  three  months.  > 

t 

King  Charles  II.  arrived  at  Scone  on  the  Ist  of 

January,  1651,  and  at  the  head  of  an  army' of 

15^000  infhiitry  and  SyoOO)  ^valry,  he  manr^h^d 

■to=  TorWard,   'bet^»<^n   Edinburgh  and    Sterling, 

■^here  he 'formed  an  entfei^hed  camp.     Cromwell 
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Dtrith  \m  usual  protsptitude*  iiiafcI«Ml  to  attack 
the  royal  forcm^  bat  found,  tbem  ao  strongly 
pmted,  that  he  was  unable  to  foroeiheir  entiencb- 
ments;  he  therefore  conveyed  his  amiy  by  •€» 
into  the  county  of  Fifet  io  order  to  cut  off  the 
King^s  supplies ;  and  Charles,  availing  himself 
of  the  opportunity t  marched  into  Eciglandt  wheie 
he  was  joined  by  a  few  friends.  After  a  fatigoing 
inarch  the  King  at  the  head  of  his  army  aniv^d 
at  Worcester,  on  the  33d  of  August*  He  was 
received  with  the  utmoet  respect  by  the  magiai^ 
trates%  and  solemnly  proclaimed  in.tbat  oity:{  and 
this  favourable  reception  io^uc^  hif^  to  utop  &x, 
a  few  dayfty  that  his  troopi  mi^  t«st»  after  wh,ich 
he  purposed  to  march  for  LondoiK 

.  In  the  mean  time  Cromwell  pursued  the  King, 
with  an  army^  superior  to  that  of%  his.  Mi^esty, 
both  ill  number  and  dbcipline^i  Qn  the  3d  of 
September,  tbe  two  armies  came  to  t^  gimeral 
•ctioa«  in  the  vicinity. af  Worcester;  whf^,  after 
a  contest  of  some  hours,  in  which  ttw  ^^g  sig- 
nalized his  courage,  he  was  defeated  and  com- 
pelled to  enter  the  bity,  whitlter  the  royadists 
were  pursued  by  tjte  toenyj^  4^n4  ^  .  ^JWC^pi^I 
}>ar4  ^f  the  infantry  ei^bec  ^laio  or  tialMA  piwfmf9» 
The  King  hin»elf  |8W^4  u  the  difigfrnoi  ^  a 
nisti«i  to  Bosoobd|)i.^«M»  th«  borders  ^f  Stafford* 
shire ;  where  he  concealed  himself  in  an  oak  tieCf 
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io  the  thicket  paH  of  a  wood,  during  a  8tk*ict 
search  of  his  eqemies',  aiid  travelled  only  in   the 
Digbt  accofripanied  by  his  faithful  guide  Richard 
PeodreU.       In    his   progress  towards    Bristol,    he: 
was    |)ursued    by  a   party  of  the  enemy   to   thfe 
Dtew  ferry  over  the   Setern*      "  He  rode  through 
Shjre    Newton,    add  Crossed  the  Severn  at  Chi?* 
weU  Pitt,  dn   tlie  Gloeesti^rsbire  side.     The  boat 
had  scarcely  returned,   before  a  corps  of  about 
silty    republricaAS     followed    him-   to   ti>e   Black 
Rock,  dnd  instantly  conhpelled  the  bqatuien  with 
drawn   swords,   to  ferry  thcnei  across..    The  boat^ 
men    who   weye    loyalists,     left    them  on  a  reef 
called    English    Stones^  whibh   is  separated  fi^om 
the   Gloucester  side  by  a    lake  fordable    at  low 
water;  but  the tide^  which  h^Kl  ju^t  turned,  flowed 
in  with  great  rapidity,  and  they  wef6  all  drowned 
in  attempting  to  cross.       Cromwell,  informed  of 
this  unfortunate   event  abolished    the  ferry ;    and 
it    was  not   renewed  until  the  year  1748-.       The 
renewal  occasioned  a  law-suit  between  the  family 
of  St.  Pierre  and  the  Duke  of   Beaufort's  guar- 
dians.     In    the  course   of   the  suit,    deposition^ 
taken   before   a  commission  of  Chancery  held  at 
Bristol,  went  evidently  to  prove    the  undoubted 
jight  of  Mr.  Lewis  to  the  ferry,  aud  to  confii^ 
the  above  interesting  anecdote.'** 

•  Fosbrooke^s  History  of  Gloiicesterihire,  VoL  L  f.  67» 

Vol.  I.  o  gr 
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The  king  had  been  conducted  by  Richard 
Pendrell  to  Mr.  Lane's,  in  Staflfordshire,  where 
he  was  concealed  nearly  a  week,  and  afterwards, 
according  to  a  concerted  plan,  he  rode  disgiiised 
like  a  servant  before  Mrs*  Lane,  who  called  him 
William,  to  the  seat  of  Mr.  Norton,  at  Ab»>of» 
Leigh,  near  Bristol.  Lord  Clarendon,  who  has 
given  an  authentic  and  circumstantial  account  of 
his  majesty's  escape,  says,  **  There  was  no  rest- 
ing  in  any  place  till  they  came  to  Mr.  Norton's ; 
nor  any  thing  extraordinary  happened  in  the 
way,  save  that  they  met  many  f>eop]e  every  day 
in  the  way,  who  were  well  known  to  the  king; 
and  the  day  that  they  went  to  Mr.  Norton's, 
they  were  necessitated  to  ride  quite  through  the 
city  of  Bristol,  a  place  and  people  the  king  had 
been  so  well  acqainted  with,  that  he  could  not 
but  send  his  eyes  abroad,  to  view  the  great  al- 
terations that  had  been  made  there ;  and  when 
he  rode  near  the  place  where  the  great  fort  had 
stood,  he  could  not  forbear  putting  his  horse 
out  of  the  way,  and  rode  with  his  mistress  be- 
hind him  around   it/'* 

From  Abbott's  Leigh,  the  king  went  to  Col. 
.Francis  Windham's,  at  Trent,  not  far  from  Sher- 
born,  intending  to  take  shipping  for.  France  at 

*  *  * 

•  Lord  Clareiidoii*f  History,   Vol.  III.  p.  410. 
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Ljnne*  But  being  disappointed,  he  rode  in  dis* 
gui.-e  before  a  young  gentleman  from  Trent  (o 
Salisbury  Plain,  where  he  was  met  by  Doct6'r 
Henchman,  who  conducted  him  to  Heal,  and 
thence  to  Stonehenge,  where  Lady  Wilmot,  a 
faithful  friend,  met  and  conducted  him  to  Sus- 
sex, where  he  embarked  in  a  small  vessel  at 
Brighthelmstone,  and  sailed  for  Normandy,  where 
he  was  safely  landed  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber. When  this  royal  exile  arrived  at  Paris,  he 
was  neglectcil'by  the  court  of  France,  a*nd  obliged 
to  depend  upon  his  mother's  pension  for  a  main, 
tenance.  Such  was  the  deplorable  state  of  indi- 
gence to  which  the  lawful  sovereign  of  this  great 
nation  was  reduced  by  adversity* 

In  1651,  the  Lord  Deputy  Ireton,  son-in-law 
to  Oliver  Cromwell,  died  in  Ireland.  The  ves- 
sel in  which  his  body  was  conveyed  to  England 
came  into  King-road,  notice  of  which  being  sent 
to  the  Mayor  of  Bristol,  he  sent  a  boat  covered 
with  black,  in  which  the  corpse  was  brought  to 
this  city.  When  it  was. landed,  a  velvet  pall 
was  put  over  the  coffin,  and  the  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  common-council,  in  their  formalities, 
and  the  governor  and  his  officers,  witti  a  mul- 
titude of  the  citizens,  attended  the  body.  *  On 
this  occasion  the  great  guns  were  6 red  from  the 
castle  and   fort.      These  pompous  ceremonies   in 
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hnnour  of  the  dead,  was  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  obscurity  with  which  Charles  II.  was  obliged 
to  pass  t^roMgh  tliis  city. 

Soon  after  the  exaltation   of  Oliver  Cromwell 
•to  the  sovereign  power,  under  the  title  ot  Lord 
jProtector,  'he  issued  orders  for  the  demolition  of 
4he  Castle  of  Bristol,    which  was  begun  on    the 
4d  of  Janus^ry,  1655;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year,  a   new  road  was  made  into   th^ 
.county  of  Gloucester,  through  the  place  on  which 
the  fortress  formerly  stood,     A  gate  was  erected 
•in    l6a9»    called   Castle-Gate,    which   was    taken 
down  in  lyC^.    Cromwell,  who  was  convinced  of 
the  general  adherence  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bris- 
tol to   royalty,  probably  thought  it  expedient    to 
deprive  them  of  I  he  protection  of  a  fortress. 

Puring  the  protectorate  of  CromiVell,  the  Quakers 
suffered  ^  severe  persecution.  Preachers  of  that 
sect  first  came  to  Bristol  in  the  year  1653;  and 
pn  the  13th  of  November,  1656,  James  Nailor, 
find  Dorcas  £rbury,  were  summoned  to  appear 
l^efore  the  parliament  in  London.  Jamea  Nailor 
was  sentenced  by  the  parliament  to  a  severe 
punishuient,  which  was  ei^ecuted  in  Bristol  on 
\h^  nth  of  January,  I657>  aQCordin^^  to  thefol- 
loiving  wderf 
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'*  Cause  James  Nailor  to  ride  io  at  la'vi&td^^ 
gate  upon  a  horse  bare  ridged,  with.  hlts:faee  back« 
.  ward ;  from  thence  along  Wine^street  to  the  Tolaey  j 
thence  down  High-isfcreet  over  the  bi^idge,  and  otti 
-of  Rackly-gate ;  there  let  him  alight;  And  bring 
bi,m  into  Saint  Thomas-^treet,  and  cause  bim  to;btt 
stript  and  made  fast  to  the  cart-hoi^e  ;  and  there  ia 
the  market  first  whipped  ;  from  thence  to  the  foot 
of  the  bridge,  there  wh)pt;-  thenoei  to  the  end  of 
the  bridge,  there  whipt;  thence  to  the  middle  of 
•High^fttreet,  there  wbipt;  thence  to  the^  Tolisey^ 
ther^  whipt ;  thence  to  the  t]niddie  of  Broad-streel:^ 
there  wbipt,  and  then  turn  into  TaylorVhall^  thende 
release  him  from  the  carUhorse,  and  let  fata>  pi)t  on 
his  cloaths,  and  carry  him  from  thence  to  Newgale 
by  Tower-lane  the  back  vray« 

*'  There  did  ride  before  him,  bare^^beadedt 
Michael  Stamper,  singing  most  part  of  the  way, 
and  several  other  friends,  inen  &nd  women ;  the 
men  went ,  bare-headed  by  himi,  and  Robeirt  Hich, 
(late  merchant  of  Xiondon^ 'rode  by  luiri  baro>? 
Headed,  and  ungihg  titt  be  camei  to.  AaHditf^ 
gate,  and  theie  tlie  magistrates  sent  their  officers 
and  brought  hioi  back  oa  boRseback  to  tbe  Taiki 
svj,  aD  which  way  he  rode  singing  vejry'  loudv 
wh^re  the  ma^tr9te9  met.  It  •  scemsi;  ^lODisA 
iUxkv  k  not  vtatiood  in   <he    sufferia^  ajf  ,fibd 
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QiiakarSy  being  jufctly  censured  by  the  generality 
of  them^  titiheliad' passed  the  hitter  pangs  of 
a  sincere  repentance^  Howbeit  it  was  Very  ob^ 
s^rvable,  that  he  endured  \m  extreme  punish- 
ihent  M^Ub  a  patience  and  magnanimity  astonish^ 
iDg.  tQ  the  beholders  ;  and  many  wei'e  of  opi- 
niong  that  had  not  the  bhndness  of  their  zeal 
who  ^ndenined  hini»  been  at  least  equal  to  the 
blackness 'of  his  guilt,  a  punishment  much  more 
moderate  might  have  suflSced/'  This  rigoroiis 
punishment  was  inflicted  according  to  the  sen« 
tence  of  a  bigotted  parliament,  and  not  by  the 
desire  of  Cromwelli  who  was  naturdly  braVCi  and 
no  perscseUtoi'. ' 

On  the  8th  of  December,  I6d7»  the  following 
letter  from  the  Lord  Protector  was  received  by 
the  Mayor  of  Bristol 

•'Oliver,  P- 
^*  Trusty  and  welt-beloved,  we  greet  you  ivell : 
remembering  well  th^  late  expressions  of  love 
that  I  have'  liad  froni  you,  I  cannot  omit  any 
opportunity  to  express  my  care  of  you*  1  do 
bear  on  all  hands,  that  the  cavelier  party  are 
dbsigtiing  to  put  us  into  blood.  We  are,  I  hope, 
takng.  the  best  care  .we  cati,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  ito  obviafethis  danger  ;  but  oOr  intelligeace 
on  all  hands  being  that  they  have  a  design  upon 


y<mr  city,  we  could  not  but  warp  you  tl^^reof^. 
and  give  you  authority,  as'we^do  hereby^  to  pvt 
yourselves  into  the  best  posture  you  can,  for 
your  own  defence,  by  raising  your  roditia:  hj 
virtue  of  the.  commission  formerly  sent  you,,  and 
putting  them  in  a  readiness  Ibr  the  .  purpose 
aforesaid;  letting  you  also  know,  that  for  your.* 
better  encouragement  herein,  you  shall  hav^eia 
tfoop  of  horse  senjb  y^i.to  quarter,  ia  or  near 
your  town.  We  desire  you  to  let  us  hear,  froiH 
time  to  time,  what  occurs,  touching  the  malig- 
nant party,  and  so  bid  you  farewell.  ^  Given  at 
Whitehall,  the  2d  December,  4657.  ^  - 

•*  To  our  trusty  and  welKbelnved    this  mayor,  ^ 
aldermen,  >and  common-council  of    the  city 

of  BriatoL" 

« 

From    the    tenor   of  this  letter,  it  is  evide^jt 
that  the  usurper  was  apprehensive  of  the  frienda 
of   royalty,  although   King  Charles,   almost  des- 
titute of  resources,    then  lived  in  obscurity.jp  a- 
foreign  country.     But  perhaps  this  pre<9a,ution  was" 
dictated    by    the  prudence  or  suspicion  of    the. 
Protector,  whose  apparent  zeal  for  the  protection 
of  the  citizens,;  by   sending  ."  a  troop  of   hortie, 
to  quarter  jn  or  near  the   town,"  ^eems  toindi^^ 
cate  his  doubt  of  their  attacl^nijea^.  r  AcQordmg 
to  his  command^    the  militia    of  the  citjr    wa» 


xAweA^  vfhich  ^pfobahlx  tfontiibuted  to  lAm  traa-* 

q[irt)lity  of  tber  place.     ' 

The  iit)ttomtig. instance  of  that  temporismg  di»- 
jtmitioa  cptnmoD  among  mankindy  i»  extracted 
fttim  Mercuri us  Poll ticosy  a  newspaper  published 
duritig  the  interregttutnv  It  is  dated  the  3d  of 
Jailj,  'l658y  and  is  descriptive  of  the  pompous 
rftceptioa  e£  Richard  GibnuifelV  ^eslaon.to  the 
Brotector. 
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:0n»  Thursday  tart  the  most  illustrioua  lord, 
the  Lord  Richard  CromiweU,  (having  received 
tivo  or  three  ^  invitations  ib  the  name  of  this 
city)  seC  forward  from  Bath  hither^  attended  bj 
a  numerous  train  of  gentry,  and  was  met  three 
miles  from  the  town  by  the  sheriffs,  accompa« 
nifed^  ^hh  at  least  two  hundred  horse,  whence 
affter  tbeii^  salutation  and  compliment  in  the  name 
cf  the  city,  they  conducted  his  lordship,  with 
hisiady,  and  the  Hon.  Gol.  WilUam  Cromwell, 
Mr.  BuTl^ciffe,  ;  &c.  into  Bristol,  waited  on  by 
neat  four  hundred  horsey  at  whose  entry  the 
artillery  was  fired  from  the  Marsh,  and  the  ships 
that  lay  in  the  road-;  and  his  lordship,  riding 
ibrW^rd,  was  encountered  by  die  mayor  andl  al- 
dertnMii  ^nd  vi^aA'  by'tbem  waited  on  t6  a  hoose 
provided  for  b^  loi^^bip^  at  Cdbnd*  AIdVrOith% 
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ia  Broad*street,  .and  tliere  receit^ed  MPith  hsMj 
demonstrations  of  their  affection  to  their  bigh« 
nesses,  (whom  they  said  they  hud  fbrmerly  datt. 
honour  to  see  there)  and  particularljr  to  his  lord^ 
ship.  The  next  day  his  lordship  rode  out  to  be 
witness  to  the  beauty  of  the  place,  and  was  at 
his  nstum  entertained  with  a  nofole  dinner,  at 
which  it  is  obserrable  that  (although  there  were 
plenty  of  wine,  &c.)  yet  there  was  so  much, 
respect  paid  to  their  prudent  orders  and  civil 
decorum,  that  that  great  entertainment  was  ro$d 
of  that  fudeitesB,  and  excess,  and  noyse,  into 
wbich  the  liberty  of  feasta^  in  thes^  our  days^ 
doe  often  betray  their  guests. 

**  The  same  evening  his  lordship  passing  thn>^ 
aatiftfaer  part  of  the  city,  round  the  Town  Marsh, 
was  complimented  with  -the  discharge  of  the  great 
guns  upon  the  place,  and  in  his  way  forth  treated 
particularly  by  the  mayor  with  a  banquet.  Sec. 
and  rcAornedaafe  to  Bath*  Throughout  this  whole. 
entertainmeBtt  there  appeared  as  clear  a  fiire  af 
duty  and  good  affection^  as  ever  was  seen  at  any 
time  upon  the  l&e  occasjon  ;  yet  it  is  no  more 
than  what  is  paid  to  that  iiobfe  lord  ii|  every 
place,  by  sucii  as  have  hmA  the  honour  to  6b^ 
serve  his  great  hmmawiiy,  joyned  with  so  great 
bopev  and  ths  noblest  inelinationt  of  a  «irttioa»; 
mimd.''  Gg8 
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But  the  sWlt  though  triumphant  irraption: 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  iiras  drawing  near  to  a  ter- 
mination. In  the  month  of  August,  1658,  he 
was  'seized  .with  a  fever  at  Hampton-Court,  and 
hiei  distemper  daily  increasing,  he  was  brought 
to.  Wljitehall,  where,  after  having  nominated  his 
son  Richard  for  his  successor,  he  expired  on  the 
3d  of  September,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of 
his  agCi 

On  the  day  after  the  demise  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
his.  son  Richard  was  proclaimed  at  Loudon,  Pro- 
tector of  the  Common  Wealth  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  and  a  similar  proclama* 
tion  was  made  without  opposition  in  the  prin« 
cipal  towns  of  the  three  kingdoms.  The  lollow- 
ipg  is  an  account  of  the  procession,  ceremonies, 
and  rejoicings  in  Bristol,  on  that  occasion. 
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The  certain  tydings  of  the  decease  of  his 
late  highness  Oliver  Lord  Protector,  and  the 
news  of  proclaiming  his  now  highness  the  Lord 
Richard,  came  to  our  city  this  day  by  the  post, 
with  an  order  from  the  council,  for  r  the  pro- 
claiming of  him  here  likewise  with  all  speed, 
which  order  being  communicated  by  theimayoJr 
to  the  <x>mmon-council,  ,  direction  was  ^  presenily 
given:  fonputting  all  things  in  the  best.  readi«-i 
mess  could  be,    for  such  a  solemnity,  which  >m« 
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deed  was   performed  the  Ibest  that  evef  was  iu 
this  place,  upon   such  an   occ  asin.    The    order 
whereof  was  thus  ;  the  place  of  meeting  was   the 
Guildhall;  the  several  livery   companies   in  their 
gowns,  and  with  their   banners,  went  first;   after 
them   thie  drums  of   the  city  regiment,   and    the 
sergeants  with    all    their  halberts,    and  then   the 
militia  officers  ;  after  them   the  several   civil  offi- 
cers belonging  to  the  corporation,  with   the    city 
musicians  playing;   and  then  followed   the  mayor 
and  common-council  in  scarlet.      Being  come  to 
the  Cross  and^near.  about  it,  the  trumpets  sounding, 
the  drums   beating,    and   the  music  playing,    the 
sheriffs    in   their  scarlet  went  up  into  the  Cross, 
and    there  one  of  them  read    the   proclamation 
according  to  order  ;  which  being  ended,  there  was 
a   very    great  acclamation   of  the    people,    with 
sounding  of  trumpets,  &c.       The  whole   compa- 
nies aforesaid  brought    the  mayor  to   his  house, 
and   then  returned  to  their  several   homes.      All 
this  was  seconded  with  the  firing  of  many  great 
guns    in  the    Marsh,  ringing   of   bells,    bonfires, 
and  discharging  of  the  great  guns  in  the  ships, 
thQ  ;  concourse  of  people  attending    this    service 
was  very  great,  considering  the  shortness  of  time 
for  their  appearance ;  and  indeed  all  was  carried 
dii.; and  done  in  the  best   manner,  and  with  the 
highet^t  affection  that  couM  possibly  be/^ 
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But  although  the  Pwtector  Richard  received 

addresses  from  boroMghg,  ciiiet,  and  coonties,  tt 

the  number  of  ninety,  and  had  nroilar  eompK* 

ments  paid    hiin    by    all   the    regiments  withoot 

exception,  he  soon  felt  his  inabilitj  to  rule  th* 

factions  then  prevaJent  m  England.      In   1659, 

th^  officers  of   the  army   appointed    FJeetwood. 

son-inJaw    to  the  late  protector,  commander  in 

chief,  and    compelled    Richard    to   dissolve    the 

parliament.       Soon  afterwards    the  protector  rt* 

signed  his  authority,  and  the  government  was  ia 

a  state  of  anarchj.    In  January,   1660,  General 

Monck,  at  the  head  of  the   Scotch  army,  entered 

England,     and    marched   without   (^position    to 

London.      On  tlie  5th  of  February  he  went  to 

parliament,    and  received  the  compliments   and 

thanks  of  the  speaker,  in  behalf  of  the  house. 

At  this  period,  the  city  of  Bristol  was  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  an  insurrection.'  The  mayor 
had  forbidden  the  inhumai)  practice  of  throwing 
at  oopks  oa  Shrove-Tuesday  ;  but  the  appren^ 
tices,  exasperated  at  being  deprived  of  this  an- 
nual amusetneat,  "  did  rise  in  a  notous  and 
tumultuous  manner,  apd  assembled  in  the  Marsh. 
To  obey  the  mayor's  orders^  they  sqaailed  at 
geese,  and  tosst  bitches  and  cats  befora  his 
door:  and  the  sheriS*  h»d  bis  head  ioiok*  Stt 
endeavounng  to  drive  them  .away." 
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The  following  u  a  drcumstantial  account  of 
this  insurrection,  which  appears  to  have  origi- 
nMed   in  ]^litical   rancour. 

«  Bristol,  February  6th,  1660- 
^  Here  hath  been  a  great  disorder  in  this 
dtj,  where  two'  troops  of  horse  being  designed 
to  corner  could  «ot  gain  admittance.  Tliose  mas- 
ters of  families,  who  underhand  hatched  and  fo- 
mented the  tumult,  were  so  wary  as  not  to 
appear  theisseives,  but  set  on  their  apprentices, 
who  with  the  meaner  sort,  ran  up  and  down 
the  streets, /crying  out,  ^*  A  free  Parliament  T 
In  this  confusion  they  shewed  who  they  were 
^N  by  falling  foul  upon  such  as  have  stood  in 
all  times  most  firmly  to  the  interest  of  parlia- 
ment and  common  wealth,  many  of  whose  houses 
they  fin^ced  open,  and  took  away  all  the  arms 
f¥om  them  that  they  could  find,  and  fi-om  some 
more  than  their  arms.  By  this  means  the  rabble 
being  up,  the  magistrates  were  at  a  stand,  and 
knew  not  well  what  to  do  a  good  while;  but  at' 
last  they  in  prudence  so  ordered  the  matter,  that 
hearing  how  the  common  cry  went,  they  had 
confrrenc^  with  some  of  the  leaders,  and  to  pa- 
cify tliem,  told  them,  that  if  they  would  have' 
their  desire,  this  was  not  the  way  to  get  it ;  and 
that*  if  they  would  proceed  orderly,  and  join 
With  them  in  ao  Address    to   parliament,    they 
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mi^ht  be  successfuL  The  multitude  hearing  this 
began  to  cool,  and  at  length  dismissing  their 
guards  which  they  had  set  in  several  parts,  they 
retired  to  their  several  houses.  Presently  upoa 
their  pacification,  the  magistrates  took  the  op« 
portui^ity  to  disperse,  and  settle  their  militia  in 
»uch  a  manner,  that  all  is  quiet,  and  we  doubt 
not  they  will  prevent  the  like  di^turbancea  for 
the  future. 

•^February  10th.  This  day  se'nnight  the  ap- 
prentices and  others  broke  out  into  an  insur- 
rection, and  secured  the  main-guard  before  any 
Qompany  could  be  raised  to  suppre^  them,  and 
continued  increasing  daily  in  great  numbers,  not- 
withstanding all  endeavours  used  to  suppress  them, 
declaring  for  a  free  parliament,  and  some  for 
Charles  Stuart ;  and  they  gave  out  that  they 
should  be  backed  with  numbers  of  men  from  the 
adjacent  counties,  setting  a  guard  upon  the  mayor 
in  his  own  house.  They  did  beat  up  drums  round 
about  the  city,  and  made  great  brags  what  they 
would  do,  being  the  more  confident,  because  se- 
veral of.  the  gentry  came  into  theni  out  of  the 
country.  Nevertheless,  when  Major  Izods  first 
party  appeared  near  the  city,  (which  was  about 
two  miles  before  his  body)  the  apprentices  began 
to  divide,  and  promised  the  magistrates  they 
would  lay  down  their  arms^  and  return  home  to 
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their  masters ;   but  afterwards  failed  in   the  per- . 
formance  thereof,  through  the  persuasion  of  their 
abettors.     But  at  length  they  began  to  alter  again, 
hearing  that  Major  Izod  was  at  hand,   and  re- 
solved   to    make  his   way  into    town.      So  their 
ringleaders    deserted     them,    and    the    multitude 
returned   to  their  own  homes,  some  hours  before 
the  coming  in  of  the  said  major,  who  yesterday 
in  the  evening  had  free  entrance  with  fourtroopw 
of  horse.     Captain  Vicarage,  with  a  company  of 
the  trained   bands,  entertained   him   at  the  gate, 
and  Captain  Kelly,  with  another  company  of  the 
trained  ban4s,  kept  the  ground  last  night.      This 
day  the  mayor  made  proclamation  that  all  men 
should  bring  in  their  arms  that  were  in  the  late 
insurrection.     We  are  now  all  in  peace  and  quiet, 
and    are    upon    enquiry  after  the   abettors    and 
promoters  of  this  disturbance,  the  heads  whereof 
are  fled.  —  Feb.  18th.    This  city  is  quiet  again ; 
six   hundred   of  Colonel  Twisleton's  regiment  are 
come  hither.     Nevertheless,  when  last  Thursday 
night,  news   came    from  London  of  a  free  par- 
liament, the  multitude  shewed  themselves  so  far 
only,  as  to  make  bonfires  and  ring  bells  through 
the  city  ;  but  in  half  an  hour's  space  the   bon- 
fires were  extinct,  and  the  bells  made  to  cease. 
But  the  same  humour  runs  in  most  towns  here* 
about.'' 

«ND  OJ  THE   FIE8T    VOLVVS. 
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